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Se 


S the little white freighter nosed its way up the 
lordly Panuco River, Lieutenant Russell Farrell 
was leaning over the rail, watching the slowly 
moving panorama of the north shore with eyes 

that were afire with interest and anticipation. This was 
the second time he had made this self-same trip, but 
his interest in the tropical country around him was 
even greater than it had been the first time. 

At different intervals during his career as a pilot in 
the Army Air Service he had spent, all together, hun- 
dreds of hours patrolling the Rio Grande, and there 
had not been an hour of that time during which he had 
not, at some moment, gazed from his lofty perch over 
the far-flung wastes of Mexico and longed to explore 
them. His first visit to this country had been compara- 
tively short; it had only whetted his zest for explora- 
tion. Now, as he realized that he was actually again 
down in the land that had fascinated him for years, he 
was as happy as only an enthusiastic young flyer could 
be. 

That the unknown duties that awaited him promised 
excitement added the last touch to what constituted 
paradise for the red-headed young airman. 

The small white fruit steamer, which he had boarded 
at New Orleans three days before, was 
making slow progress under the hand of its 
Mexican pilot, and the broad-shouldered 
Farrell had plenty of time to drink in the 
scene before him. Though he had seen it 
all on his former trip to Tampico, it had 
lost none of its charm. 

Great “tank farms” on both banks! The 
rolling shore line seemed to be covered 
with the huge fifty-five-thousand-barrel oil 
tanks. And just as on his former trip, here 
and there along the shore great black oil 
tankers were at anchor, while huge pipes, 
leading from the tanks, poured a ceaseless 
flow of oil into them. 

Not a day passed, he knew, without a 
dozen tankers’ steaming slowly down the 
Rio Panuco to carry their precious freight 
to all parts of the earth. The great signs 
he saw, signs bearing the names of the 
majority of the great oil companies of the 
world, were evidence in themselves of the 
Gargantuan industry going on in the in- 
terior of Mexico. 

He knew enough about the oil business to be able 
to visualize the scenes a hundred miles away in the in- 
terior where the thousands of wells, flowing day and 
night, were supplying these tank farms with their pre- 
cious contents. His heart leaped to the romance of it as 
he saw in his mind’s eye pipe lines crisscrossing the 
country—thousands of men bending to their toil be- 
neath the burning Mexican sun. Suddenly it seemed to 
him that, were he not a flyer, he would rather be a 
part of the industry that wrested its riches from the 
earth itself, undaunted by wilderness or desert or any 
other obstacle, than anything else in the world. 

“Getting a kick out of it?” inquired a soft voice be- 
hind him and a portly young radio operator smiled un- 
derstandingly at the eager Army man. 

Russ nodded and his freckled face lit up with a typi- 
cal Farrell grin. “I sure am,” he admitted. “Look at 
those boats!” . 


| ReNS of primitive little crafts were plying busily 
to and fro across the wide river. Many of them 
were old stern-wheelers, carrying cargoes of laughing, 
sombreroed peons to their work. Battered little launches, 
weather-beaten rowboats, and flat scows were like so 
many water bugs on the surface of the water. 

“Pretty busy little port,” agreed the radio operator. 
“Tf I remember rightly, it was second only to New 
York last year in the volume of shipping that was 
handled.” \ 

*“T can believe it.” And Russ grinned again. 

“Just down here on a little vacation trip?” the radio 
operator inquired. 

“T don’t exactly know,” Russ answered guardedly. The 
letter that he had in his pocket had warned him to 
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As they were 
warping into 
the dock, Russ 
caught sight 
of a tall, slim 
figure smiling 
up at him. 
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keep his own counsel and the Chief at Washington had 
told him, in no unmistakable terms, not to talk too 
much. 

“You're not out of the Army, are you?” 

Russ shook his head. He removed his Panama hat 
and the faint breeze ruffled his curly red hair slightly. 

“No, I have a six months’ leave without pay,” he an- 
swered. “I had a pretty tough year and felt I needed a 
little vacation.” 

“Sort of fed up with flying, eh?” 

“Gosh, no!” Russ exploded, and for an instant his 
unquenchable enthusiasm for the service he loved bet- 
ter than anything else in the world burned up so 
brightly that it fairly glowed in his face. 

The radio operator grinned sympathetically. 

“Tt’s all right for them that like it,” he stated. “Well, 
young fellow, there’s Tampico.” 

The ship was rounding a bend, and once more be- 
fore Farrell’s fascinated eyes there appeared the gleam- 
ing white buildings of the most famous oil boom town 
in the world. His gaze traveled from the swarming 
docks up the hill to the heights. The city lay bathed in 
the golden Mexican sunlight, and from that distance it 
seemed like some colorful Oriental metropolis. Gaudily 
dressed peons swarmed on the wharves, unloading the 
half dozen big vessels tied up there. Along the water 
front the unpainted shacks of the peons seemed to ex- 
tend for miles. Some of them were built on stilts over 
the water itself. Starting at the shore line and 
extending part way up the hill, there were great 
sheds through which crowds of people moved 
only, Russ knew they were the public mar- 
kets. 

“Busy places,” the radio operator remarked. 

Russ nodded. “And these are busy birds,” 
he added with a grin as his gaze shifted to the 
blinding sky. “Did you ever in your life see 
so many buzzards!” 


Up there, hundreds of 
the big birds were wheel- 
ing slowly over the town, 
and along the water front 
the telegraph and _ tele- 
phone wires and scraggly 
trees seemed literally coy- 
ered with them. 

“Sure are scads of ’em,” 
admitted the radio oper- 
ator. “There are parts of 
Mexico that aren't so— 
er—sanitary.” 


AG the ship crept up to 
the wharf and the 
false breeze generated by 
its progress died, the force 
of his remark was in- 
creased by the evidence 
of Russ’s nostrils. The 
aroma that assailed them 
was not a pleasant one. 
Up on the hill, there were 
the modern buildings that prom- 
ised comfort and even luxury, 
but down here along the water 
front, there was evidence of un- 
utterable squalor. 

“T know, of course,” Russ 
said, half to himself, “that there 
are a lot of people in the in- 
terior that live a good deal like 
savages, but I can’t get over the 
way these people down here in 
these shacks live. I believe it’s 
worse.” 

“Well,” the radio operator 
grinned, “I know I’d rather live 
in some thatched-roof hut out 
in the monte than in one of 
these town houses along the 
river. I take it you would, too. 
By the way, have yon any 
friends here in Tampico?” 
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“Just one right now, and I expect he’ll meet me,’ 
Russ told him, but even as he said the words he was 
wondering, for the hundredth time, whether or not he 
did have a friend. 

They were warping into the dock now and his eyes 
swept the throngs of laborers eagerly. Suddenly they 
caught sight of a tall, slim figure, topped by a big white 
Stetson, shouldering its way forward. The Stetson tilted 
back to reveal a boldly reckless face and long, narrow, 
dark eyes, which focused on Farrell. 

“Oh, Blackie!” Russ shouted and the next second 
Blackie Williams was waving his hat in the old, casual 
gesture Russ knew so well. 

As the ship was tying up to the dock the flyer’s eyes 
rested for a long time on that graceful figure below. 

Tall and broad-shouldered, Williams 
was as debonair as ever. He was 


? 


Blackie had proved himself time and again and yet 
—what he had been— 

Russ forgot all this, however, as he went through cus- 
toms inspection, which Blackie facilitated for him by 
fluent conversation in Spanish. Russ noticed the ex- 
traordinary politeness of the two customs inspectors and 
marveled somewhat, because it was in such contrast to 
the attitude of the half dozen soldiers in ill fitting khaki 
uniforms who were lounging in the background. 

“I may be wrong,” he half whispered in Blackie’s ear, 
as they stood to one side of his open grips, “but it seems 
to me as though some of those boys over there were 
not looking at us with much pleasure at my arrival.” 

Blackie glanced at him and his lip drooped. “It’s not 
so much you who’s annoyin’ ’em as it is me,” he stated. 

Russ could not ask the questions 
that came crowding to the tip of his 


dressed in riding boots and breeches 
and a thin khaki shirt, open at the 
neck. Below his Stetson, his face, as 
always, seemed to be jeering mock- 
ingly at the world. An aquiline nose 
swept down over a wide mouth that 
seemed to droop on one side, as 
though smiling sardonically at life in 
general. His lean face was tanned a 
deep mahogany. When he shoved 
back his hat, the gesture revealed 
thick wavy black hair and brought 
out more clearly the lines of strength 
in the face of a born adventurer. 

He stood below quietly as he smiled 
up at Russ, and his expression of sat- 
urnine mockery disappeared for a mo- 
ment. There seemed to be real pleas- 
ure back of the smile that suddenly 
lit up his dark face. 

“See you in a few minutes!” Russ 
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tongue, because inspection was over, 
but there were tingles chasing them- 
selves up and down his spine as they 
went out to the car Blackie had or- 
dered. He felt as though he would 
burst if he did not learn more about 
the situation within the next few sec- 
onds, and as they climbed into the 
car his words fairly tumbled over 
themselves. 

“Listen, Blackie, come clean, will 
you?” he begged. “I got a letter ask- 
ing me if I would like to do some fly- 
ing down here, saying it could be 
fixed up with Washington, that I 
would enjoy it and make some money, 
and the skids were greased in Wash- 
ington, and here I am and I don’t 
know a thing about it.” 

“Well, you're here, aren’t you?” 
Blackie drawled as they started up the 


Hot ac- 


yelled, and his voice was vibrant with 
anticipation as he left the rail to at- 
tend to his baggage. 

He wondered exactly why that warm feeling of con- 
tentment had rushed over him at the sight of Blackie 
Williams—wondered the more because of tiny doubts 
that would not stay down. 

“Don’t be a fool!” he admonished himself, and he 
scarcely realized that that same little element of doubt 
subtly increased the anticipation that had now turned 
him into an eager boy who was almost unbearably im- 
patient to find out what his mysterious mission might 
be. 

“Well set up youngster,” grunted the stolid Norwe- 
gian captain to the radio operator, and that portly young 
gentleman nodded. For the moment, there was a wist- 
ful look in his eyes, as they followed Russ across the 
narrow deck. The pilot’s wide-shouldered body moved 
with a sort of pantherlike grace and the bounding vital- 
ity within him seemed to radiate from every part of it. 


USS moved swiftly, as he collected his bags, said 

good-by to the crew and half ran down the gang- 
plank in front of a procession of Mexican boys who 
were carrying his luggage. The next second he was shak- 
ing hands with Williams. 

“How’s the lieutenant?” Williams grinned, with genial 
mockery. “First time I ever saw you out of uniform. 
That white suit certainly does make that hair look 
three shades redder than a mad rooster’s comb!” 

“Tf we're talking about 
colors,” Russ returned, “I 
might rise to remark that 
your face is about three de- 
grees darker than a hearse 
at midnight.” 

“Sun, my boy, sun,” Wil- 
liams returned. “Well, let’s 
get under way for the cus- 
toms office, because we 
haven’t a great deal of 
time.” 

“Huh?” grunted Russ. 
“What do you mean? Ships 
don’t come in on schedule 
time exactly, do they? Have 
we a luncheon engagement 
or something?” 

“No,” Williams told him, 
as they made their way 
through the small crowd of 
Mexicans. “But it just so 
happens that three or four of the big bugs you may de- 
cide to work for are gathered right now at the Colonial 
Club and said they would stick around until noon, on 
the chance that the canoe you arrived in might make it 
to the docks this morning.” 

Russ glanced at the profile of his companion, who was 
slightly ahead of him. Seen from the side, Blackie’s face 
was more hawklike than ever. His square jaw receded 
ever so slightly below that boldly curving nose and he 
looked exactly what Russ had found him to be—an in- 
domitable adventurer, to whom the world was an oyster, 
and, with all his faults, a gentleman unafraid. That 
Russ should think so, after all that had happened be- 
tween them, was a miracle to the red-headed young 
flyer, and again he wondered whether he was right or 
not. 


rugged dirt road that led up the hill. 
“Don’t think I’m so dumb—I knew 
you'd get here quicker if you didn’t 
know what it was all about than you would if you did. 
What brought you here, young fellow, was excitement, 
and the more mystery I could throw around it the 
more exciting it was to you. Don’t kid me!” 

Russ grinned. ~ 

“Maybe you're right,” he admitted. “It must be O. 
K.. because Washington was all right. But, gosh, Blackie, 
what is it?” 

“Wait till we get to yonder white hotel, the name of 
which is the ‘Riviera,’” Blackie told him. “Then we'll 
park your grips. We'll go from there to the Colonial 
Club and you can get the news right from headquarters. 
I hope you'll like it. 

“This Riviera,” he went on cas- 
ually, “has a bath for every room. 
The other big hotel is more in the 
center of things but there are at 
least three good reasons why you 
won’t park your luggage there. One 
is that the Riviera has a bath for 
every room and the other hotel has 
about two baths for the whole hotel 
and they don’t work, except at in- 
tervals. 
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“The second reason is that every American in town 
would see you in a short time in the other hotel, and 
some of them might be stool pigeons. 

“The third reason,” he continued, turning a corner on 
two wheels, “I won’t tell you now, because you might 
not understand its importance.” 

He glanced sideward, his mouth drooping quizzically, 
as though enjoying Russ's mystification. 

Russ’s blue eyes blazed with questions. 

“Tf you don’t shoot the works,” he finally declared, 
“T won’t even go near that Colonial Club, whatever it 
is. Come on, Blackie, don’t kid me any more. What’s 
the lay?” 


LACKIE slowed down the car. They were driving 
through a paved street between low, white adobe 
buildings that were almost windowless. Through an oc- 
casional open door a patio, far within, was discernible. 
“Remember a few months ago I was trying to get 
back some money I had been crooked out of by more 
or less strong-arm methods down here, and you came 
down and knocked me off?” he asked slowly. 

Russ nodded. There was a brief silence, and a thou- 
sand memories swarmed through Russ’s racing brain. 
The man beside him, technically an outlaw for more 
than a year for reasons that Russ found understandable 
if not really excusable, had always had a curious influ- 
ence on him. They had waged a thousand battles 
against each other during Russ’s days on the Border 
Patrol, but they had been fought as though they repre- 
sented rival countries at war. Nevertheless, that he 
should be proud to call Blackie Williams his friend 
could not be explained on any other basis than that of 
a strong personal liking that took little heed of what 
Blackie was—or had been, at least. 

He had seen Blackie return a fortune to the men he 
had stolen it from, after they had first stolen it from 
him by technically legal methods, and knew that the 
unreadable Texan had decided he would feel better if 
he did so. Surely, that showed what he was, and yet 
his reference to his outlaw past troubled Russ. There 
swept over him a feeling that a great disillusionment 
would come to him in Williams’ next words. He waited 
tensely. 

Finally, Blackie spoke. 

“Well,” he said quietly, his drawl more pronounced 
than usual. “Some other egg is doing what I did on a 
bigger scale. It looks as though a little war is going to 
be fought in the sky over this flea-bitten country and 
as though the notorious Blackie Williams is going to be 
on the side of the law. You're down here because I’d 
like mighty well to have you help me and about seven 
big oil companies and the Mexican government don’t 
object at all, at all. These oil fields are about one hun- 
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Blackie’s dark eyes glanced briefly at the bold 
signature. “That's his,” he said slowly. 
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dred twenty miles long, 
and somewhere in ’em or 
over ’em -there’s a spot 
for Russ Farrell to do his 
stuff, if he wants to!” 


Chapter Two 


HALF hour later, 
the little car that 
Blackie was driving 


drew up in front of a 
building just off the Plaza 
and Blackie waved his 
hand in one of his custo- 
mary negligent gestures. 

“This is the spot,” he 
proclaimed, “where your 
curiosity shall be satisfied, 
and quickly.” 

Russ climbed out and 
followed Blackie up some 
stairs. He had scarcely 
noticed Tampico as they 
had driven through it, 
for his mind was racing 
d and a thousand pos- 
sibilities had passed in 
review before him. It was 
a tense, excited young 
flyer who entered the sim- 
ply furnished confines of 
the Colonial Club. Blackie 
had explained that it was 
the rendezvous of the 


leaders of the army of 
men who were conquer- 
ing, foot by foot, the 


primeval jungle from 
which they garnered flow- 
ing gold. 

The club seemed almost 
deserted but Blackie led 
him to a_small room in 
the rear. R entered to 
face the inspection of 
three coatless men who 
were sitting around a 
table, talking. 

“Greetings, gentlemen,” 
Blackie drawled equably. 
“Mr. White, may I pre- 
sent Lieutenant Farrell? 
Mr. White, Russ, is gen- 
eral manager of the Ko- 
rejan Oil Company, the 
biggest single company in 
Mexico. 

“Mr, Ransome, Lieu- 
tenant Farrell. Mr. Ran- 
some is the vice-president 
and general manager of 
the Gamble Company, 
owned by an English syn- 
dicate and a very large 
company. 

“Mr. Harris, Lieutenant 
F ll. Mr. Harris is gen- 
eral field superintendent 
for the Texas Company 
of Mexico. These three gentlemen, Russ, have been ap- 
pointed a committee to handle certain matters for all 
the oil interests that have concessions in Mexico.” 

As the three men shook hands, R was conscious 
of the fact that they were scrutinizing hi s 

White was an enormous man, more than six feet in 
height and large in proportion. Russ’s first impression 
was that he was very fat but later on he realized that 
the oil man’s flesh was firm and hard and that his huge 
bulk was far from flabby. His eyes were so encased in 
flesh that they looked small but they were very keen 
and cool as they rested on the flyer. 


eos of the Gamble Company looked more like 
a city business man than an oil pioneer. He was 
rather small and stocky, dressed with precise correctn 
in a spotless linen suit, and his square face was crossed 
with rather ornate spectacles. 

Harris was tall and spare and angular, his face tanned 
to a deep mahogany, with remarkably keen grey eyes 
looking forth beneath bushy, iron grey eyebrows. 

“Sit down,” White invited them in a slightly wheezy 
voice. He wiped the perspiration from his glistening 
bald bead and his huge jowls seemed to become larger 
as he smiled. His mouth looked ridiculously small in 
that expansive face, almost like a baby’s. 

“We haven't much time,” he went on. 
have you told him, Williams?” 

“Very little.” drawled Williams, throwing one leg over 
the arm of his chair. “You'd better give him the 
works.” 

He had removed his Stetson and his thick black hair 
was in a tangled mass, some of it falling over his fore- 
head. He leaned back quietly, smoking a cigarette, and 
searcely seemed to be paying attention as the big oil 
man started talking. 


“How much 


Delroy’s ’chute flipped open again and a second later Russ had a death grip on the shroud lines. 


Russ’s eyes flitted briefly to the other two men and 
then came to rest on White’s face, there to remain. 

As White talked, the dynamic force concealed in 
that apparently slothful body became more and more 
apparent to the young flyer, and he felt as though those 
small grey eyes were accurately appraising the effect 
upon him of every word spoken. 

“The situation,” White began, “is this: This rapscal- 
lion, Williams, here, as you know, started something a 
year ago. You're aware of the fact that the fields 
around here are more than a hundred miles long. And 
you know, don’t you, that the country is infested with 
everything from small gangs of bandits, who usually pass 
themselves off as down-trodden men collecting funds to 
start a revolution, to real armies of four or five hundred, 
under the leadership of so-called generals, who are 
really on the level about doing a little government bait- 
ing?” 

Russ nodded. 

“Well,” White went on, leaning back in his over- 
size chair, “of course, all the big companies have to 
transport hundreds of thousands of dollars every week 
to the camps for the pay rolls. Our pay cars were 
robbed so frequently that we started flying the pay rolls 
to the various camps. Then Mr. Williams, dog-gone 
him, having been given what he considered a crooked 
deal, though it was all a matter of business, decided to 
get back the money he’d lost. Being a flyer, he turned 
into an aerial highwayman; and you, being a friend of 
the men who owned the ships we used to fly the money 
around the fields, made a quick trip down here and 
showed him the error of his ways. Am I right?” 

Russ nodded, unsmilingly. He darted a glance at the 
untroubled Blackie. 

“Tf you want to know it,” Russ said, flatly, “I think 
Williams did get a crooked deal, although I don’t 
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approve of the methods 
he used to get back what 
belonged to him. But he 
returned the money he 
had taken, didn’t he— 
sent it back to your com- 
panies?” 

The flyer was leaning 
forward belligerently as he 
defended his friend. 

White, looking into his 
eyes, smiled slightly, Ran- 
some and Harris glanced 
at each other, the hint of 
a smile on their lips. 

“He did!” White said 
soothingly. “Now he’s 
working for us.” 

Williams’ lips drooped 
on one side, 

“I found out it was bet- 
ter to play with you than 
against you,” he said 
calmly. “Let’s let that 
other ‘thing rest.” 

“Well,” White went on, 
playing with his watch 
fob absently, “as I said 
before, Blackie here ap- 
parently put ideas into 
people’s heads. To make 
a long story short, some- 
where in the interior of 
this country, there’s a hid- 
den airdrome and how 
many ships are on it we 
don’t know. What we do 
know, though, is that our 
pay roll ships are held up 
on an average of once a 
week and that we are los- 
ing fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand dollars in cash 
money every week. 

“There’s more than one 
flyer in the crew and more 
than one ship. We know 
that, because two of our 
ships have been held up 
simultaneously and once 
even three. 

“More than that, this 
gang gets information, and 
exact information, about 
what we plan to do to 
circumvent them; gets it 
in a manner we can’t un- 
derstand. How many stool 
pigeons they have in their 
employ, and how many of 
them are right in our own 
offices, we can’t tell. How 
many ground men they 
have, we don’t know. An 
amazing part of the situa- 
tion is that, running 
around this town of Tam- 
pico right now, there are 
at least a dozen members 
of the gang and that 
somewhere, not too far from here, there’s an organized 
band of probably hundreds of men, including ground 
and air men, who are thumbing their noses at the Mexi- 
can government, the oil companies, and law and order 
in general.” 


E stopped speaking and there was a moment of si- 
lence. Ransome and Harris were still unobtrusively 
appraising Farrell. White’s eyes were on his pudgy 
hands and Blackie Williams was gazing at the ceiling, 
his lanky body sprawled approximately on the back of 
his neck. 
“After this man you knew—I forget his name—decided 
to sell out and leave here,” White resumed, “all the 
companies pooled resources and started an airdrome 
with a field outside of Tampico, for the purpose of fly- 
ing executives up to the border and around the fields 
whenever haste was imperative. We laid in five good 
ships, Barton Eagles, and hired three experienced pilots 
and six mechanics, all of them, as far as we know, abso- 
lutely trustworthy, We tried hard enough to get. some- 
thing on them and they must be considered above sus- 
picion as far as being in collusion with aerial outlaws is 
concerned. 

“Everything went beautifully for a while, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional forced landing, until the last 
five months. Then things broke loose, Now, airplanes 
come swooping down out of the sky at the slightest 
provocation and raise merry Ned in all kinds of ways. 
They don’t confine themselves merely to holding up 
ships with pay rolls in them. They all have machine 
guns and sometimes one of them will come over an 
isolated camp, threaten it with its guns and keep every- 
body helpless while a bunch of ground men, including’ 
both Mexicans and Americans, come in and take what’ 
they like. They seem to know (Continued on page 40) 
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Slowly it was forced in upon Roberts that the coach was serious. 


Part I 
OR nine years football at Grandon had been 
largely a matter of ’Gene Bancker. Short and 
massive, wrinkled and bald, the coach had done 
more than dominate Grandon football—he was 
Grandon football. Horsey Mott, sports editor of the 
Grandon Times, always called the eleven “’Gene Banc- 
ker’s Boys.” Hight-column headlines, across the top of 
the sports page, told the world that “’Gene Bancker’s 
Boys Triumph Over Brandywine” or that “’Gene 
Bancker’s Boys Fall Before Scarlet Eleven.” Horsey 
stamped the team for what it was—’Gene Bancker’s, 

And yet, privately, Mott held Bancker in a sort of 
careless contempt. 

“?Gene’s a mealy-mouthed fraud,” he confided to his 
friends in the fight clubs, the billiard rooms, and the 
bowling alleys, “with his talk about manhood and what 
a player owes to the squad. You ought to hear him 
talk to an audience of high school kids—he lays it on 
thick. And yet, what’s he there for? He’s there to win. 
He’d sell his grandmother every day in the week for a 
chance to beat Brandywine.” 

Grandon students, too, believed that Bancker would 
move heaven and earth to win. They, like Horsey, 
didn’t know their man. They’d seen him at 
long range, from the seats of the stands, and 
he had taken on the color of his tearing, fight- 
ing, bucking, heaving teams. Here and there 
through the years, men of the squad had 
found the true Bancker. They didn’t speak 
of their discovery—but they knew that 
Bancker, in his heart of hearts, looked upon 
his teams as incidentals and believed that his 
main job was to turn out men. 

For the coach was an idealist—and it was 
not in Horsey Mott to understand an idealist. 
Beneath Bancker’s granite exterior was a warm, 
human fire of faith and enthusiasm. To him 
a football field was a laboratory for the forg- 
ing of character. Players were whetted to a 
fighting edge, hammered to a point where they 
acquired self-control and steeled to withstand 
shock and disaster. The campus thought in 
terms of games and Bancker thought in terms 
of men. For three years he kept Terry Ball 
on the squad, not because he ever hoped to 
use the boy, but because Terry was learning 
how to make a gallant fight against hopeless 
odds. Terry, graduating without his letter, 
carried something in his veins—put there by 
Bancker—with which to face the world. 

And then Trimble Roberts came to Grandon. 
Knipe, who coached the freshman team, 
brought word of him to Bancker. 

“Gene, I’ve got a good boy in my outfit 
named Trimble Roberts. I’m using him at 
full. He can kick, run and pass—a real triple 
threat.” 

“What's he like?” Bancker asked. 

“Five foot eleven, about 178—” 

“Not that. You say he’s good. 
know it?” 

“Yeah, he knows—too well.” 

The veteran nodded. “A shouting violet. 
Anything else?” 

“He carries a smooth line of talk, and he 
feels that it’s everybody’s duty to step up and 
give him three cheers.” 

“He'll come pretty close to earning any- 
thing he gets from me,” Bancker said mildly. 

“The trouble is,” Knipe said thoughtfully, 
“that he’s good enough to earn it. Why don’t 
you come over and take a look?” 


Does he . 
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The Shouting Violet 


By William Heyliger 


A week later 
varsity prac- 
tice ended early, 
and Bancker walk- 
ed over to the 
freshman field. 
There he found a 
blond giant run- 
ning wild—and 
Horsey Mott of 
the Grandon 
Times, in a tan 
overcoat, tan Fe- 
dora, tan spats and 
a Malacca cane, 
prowling the side 
lines like a hawk. 
Horsey pointed 
with his cane. 

“Some boy out there, Bancker,” he said. 

“T’ve never seen him in action,” said the coach. 

“He brought you over here to-day,” Horsey said 
shrewdly. 

Bancker didn’t deny it. Nor did he confide any of 
his thoughts in Horsey. Though Mott carried him in 
the headlines, the two couldn’t be ealled friends. There 
was a hard, calculating quality about Horsey that 
Bancker couldn’t bring himself to like. As a matter of 
courtesy he gave Mott free run of the field and the 
locker rooms, but he never gave him his confidence, 
never honored him with a full measure of trust. 

“This is the third time I’ve been out to see him,” 
Horsey ,volunteered. 

“You must find him worth watching,” Bancker said a 
little dryly. 

“And how!” Horsey grinned. 


HE play had moved down the field, and the coach 
walked away to follow it. Half an hour later Horsey 
tapped him on the arm. 
“What do you think of him, ’Gene?” 
“Not so good,” said the coach, “Swelled up like a 
balloon. So full of his own greatness he can’t see any- 
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body else. The team won’t mean a thing to him—un- 
less he changes his ideas.” 

“Tt hasn’t spoiled hi e. 

“The thing I have in mind,” Bancker said quietly, 
“goes deeper than the game. Characte’ hat’s what 
counts. No team can win always, but its players can 
always be men.” 

“Sure,” replied Horsey. “That listens fine, Gene, but 
since when has anybody pinned a medal on the loser? 
What’s the use of being a star if you can’t shine? That’s 
my motto. I’m practical.” 

The practice was over and Bancker, with an abrupt 
movement, swung on his heel and walked away. 

Horsey laughed indulgently. “The poor nut,” he 
seofied, and followed the freshman team to the locker 
room. Roberts, coming out from under a shower, waved 
a greeting. They had already become acquainted. 

“Thanks for that story last night, Mr. Mott.” 

“There'll be more of ’em,” asserted Horsey. “I want 
to talk to you on the way back.” 

They left the locker room together, part of a hap- 
hazard group. Horsey waited until they had worked 
themselves free of the others. 

“Did you see Bancker there to-day?” he asked. 

Roberts nodded. 

“He came over to watch you.” 

“T thought so.” 

Horsey chuckled. “You know your onions.” Then his 
voice changed. “Trim, how would you like to be known 
from coast to coast as a football big gun, another Red 
Grange?” 

The boy’s eyes gleamed. 

“IT can fix it for you. I write the games for the wire 
service. I can build you up. They’ll know you wherever 
sports are published. The ‘Flaming Comet!’ There’s 
a name for the headlines.” 

The boy’s breath came out in a long-drawn sigh. 

“But there’s one obstacle,” Horsey added. 

“Where?” Trim’s voice was sharp. 

“Bancker,” Horsey said laconically. He waited a mo- 
ment. “I’ve nothing against Bancker, but he’s a fana- 
tie. He’ll spout manhood and character at you the 
minute you go to the varsity squad. Every day you'll 


me.” 
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Roberts, sitting on a bench and staring at the floor, was startled by the crisp sound of the coach’s voice addressing Mott. 
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be told what you owe the squad. In your case, that will 
be bunk. You'll be a darn sight better than anyone 
else on your team. You'll do enough for the team just 
by playing your own sweet game. Bancker will try to 
subordinate you to the team. Don’t let him get away 
with it. Go out and develop yourself to the limit. Play 
your own game. Be spectacular. Let the rest of the 
team do the sacrificing; they haven’t got much to sac- 
rifice. If you finish at Grandon with a country-wide 
rep, what’s to prevent you from signing a professional 
contract for a wad of money? Do you see it?” 

Oh, yes; Trim saw it. The picture danced before his 
eyes like a golden dream. That there might be another 
angle—Bancker’s angle, the school’s angle—did not oc- 
cur to him. The others had nothing to sacrifice. Horsey 
had made it seem plausible. 

“As for Bancker—” the editor began. 

“Tl handle Bancker,” Trim stated confidently. 

“Good boy.” Horsey grinned and swung his cane with 
a jaunty gesture. “Give me something to write about 
and I’ll spread you around while you're still a fresh- 
man.” 


RIM gave his adviser plenty of vivid copy, and 

the sports pages began to take notice of a “blond 
comet” who was burning things up. Against Morristown 
the freshman gained 73 yards, and against Stevens he 
kicked three field goals. Horsey told him to discard 
the headgear. 

“Let that blond mop of yours stick out,” the editor 
said. “We'll make it our trade-mark. None of this 
‘Who's got the ball?’ when you go down the field. We 
want the whole stand to yell ‘There goes the Comet!’” 

Trim played bareheaded against Underwood and 
scored five touchdowns. After that game, the casual air 
of superiority that he had brought to Grandon became 
a distinct swagger. Bancker, crossing the campus, met 
him walking with Knipe. The freshman coach intro- 
duced them. 

“You play full, don’t you?” Bancker asked, as though 
the player's status weres just a little vague. 

“You ought to know,” Roberts drawled, “after having 
come to frosh field to look me over.” 

Bancker’s eyes grew a little hard. This was even 
worse than he had expected. A minute later, when Trim 
had gone, he accused Knipe of having “told Roberts 
something.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be necessary,” Knipe said wearily. “When 
he saw you at practice, there was only one possible an- 
swer. You were there to get an eyeful of him.” 

“What a nice little playmate we'll have on the varsity 
next year,” was Bancker’s comment. 

“You're welcome to him,” Knipe sighed. “If any- 
body’s telling him things, it’s Horsey Mott. Haven’t you 
seen the stuff in the papers?” 

“T’'m watching it,” Bancker said grimly. 

Roberts beat the Brandywine freshmen almost single- 


handed. 


Horsey, growing hysterical over this accom- 
plishment, said in print that the freshman was sure to 
be an outstanding player on next year’s varsity. Bancker 
read the article and frowned. He walked to the Times 
office. 

“Horsey,” he said, “it’s fair enough for you to make 


predictions—all sports writers do. But when you say 
Roberts is going to be the whole show next year, you're 
doing the kid harm.” 

Horsey laughed soothingly. “Sometimes a fellow so 
far outclasses his field that he’s down in the books 
months before the party. There’s no question about 
Trim.” 

“Trim can’t stand praise,” Bancker said evenly. “He’s 
not built that way. If you play him up this way, you'll 
ruin him. And you may seriously hurt the team. Lay 
off Roberts for a while.” 

Horsey bristled. “Are you trying to tell me what to 
write?” 

“No,” Bancker retorted, a hint of sharpness in his 
voice, “I’m telling you what it’s unwise to write.” 


ORSEY wrote no further details of Trim’s coming 
glory—but the damage had been done. Men who 
had taken their knocks and had won their varsity places 
only after prolonged and consistent effort, resented the 
assumption that any freshman, untried on the big squad, 
had merely to take off his vest and step into the line-up. 
Goodwin, who had been elected to captain next year’s 
team, tried to stem the tide of resentment. 
“You can’t blame Roberts for what a 
writes,” the captain argued. 

“Go out and watch this Roberts strut,” said Foxen, 
one of the ends. “He believes every word in the paper. 
He’s taken a crack at you already. Told some of his 
crowd it was queer the varsity should elect a captain who 
played in the backfield but had never carried the ball 
over for a touchdown. Believe me, this boy thinks he’s 
a football authority.” 

Goodwin flushed. “It’s true, anyhow. I’ve never gone 
over for a touchdown.” There was a faint, almost im- 
perceptible, regret in his voice. 

“But what the blamed fool doesn’t realize,” Rowe, a 
guard, broke in hotly, “is that every time we get within 
scoring distance, you call some other man’s signal be- 
cause you think that man’s play stands a better chance 
to go through.” 

Goodwin’s flush deepened. “Oh, well,” he murmured, 
“St doesn’t matter.” But it did matter. Horsey Mott 
was stirring things up and so was Roberts. Everything 
pointed to a mess next September when the squad turned 
out. In the end Goodwin took his troubles to Bancker. 

“Roberts has been fed on a rich diet,” the coach said. 
“He’s put on a lot of weighty ideas. We’ll have to 
sweat them out of him.” 

Goodwin knew what that meant—day after day with 
the rookies until a player lost his exalted opinion of 


newspaper 


All through the halt his blond hair, unprotected 
by a headguard, flamed through the scrimmages. 


himself and was eagerly willing to be good. The cap- 
tain was a little troubled. “If it won’t kill his fire—” 

Bancker’s smile was dry. “You don’t know this fel- 
low’s kind of fire, Good.” 

And so, when the varsity candidates turned out early 
the following September, the coach gave no sign that he 
expected anything from a blond freshman who non- 
chalantly awaited an assignment. 

“Over there with Mr. Tyndal, Roberts,” he said, and 
Grandon’s blond comet joined the awkward squad. 

There were chuckles among the veterans. Tyndal be- 
gan a lecture on the proper way to tackle, and Roberts 
yawned and stared up at the sky. 

“Roberts!” Tyndal said sharply. 

The boy waved a negligent hand. “Don’t worry about 
me. I’ve heard it all before.” 

Five days later, elevens were formed and began to 
get a taste of the science of running, blocking, and 
breaking through, but the star of last year’s freshman 
team remained with those who were painstakingly go- 
ing over the rudiments. 

On that fifth day Horsey, who had come to the field 
every afternoon, approached Bancker. 

“Gene,” he asked, “what about Trim Roberts?” 

A pulse in Bancker’s neck began to throb. His eyes 
were little and hard. “Well, what about him?” 

“Why—nothing.” Horsey went down the field stab- 
bing at the soft ground with his cane. 


HAT afternoon Bancker posted the first cut. Every 

man still fooling around with Tyndal’s squad went 
over apprehensively to read it—every man except one. 
Roberts merely gave the coach a mocking smile. 


“Nice weather for exiles, Mr. Bancker,” he said 
pleasantly. 
Bancker knew that “sweating” had failed. Trim’s 


egotism, his belief in a star of destiny, were too strong 
and lofty to be punctured. 

“Refuses to be disciplined,” the coach confided in 
Captain Goodwin. “Blandly holds out a platter for 
what he wants.” The coach was silent a moment. “I’ve 
got to give it to him,” he added. “He’s a good enough 
player to be entitled to a chance. I'll throw him into 
one of the line-ups on Monday.” 

And on Saturday Horsey Mott’s signed column of 
sports chat carried this: 


Why is it that an undeniably strong and power- 
ful player is sometimes frozen out? Is it because 
a coach, long used to hero worship, is afraid that a 
rising star may eclipse his glory? A 

The pulse beat again in Bancker’s throat. Goodwin 
was aghast. 

“You won’t use him now, Coach?” 

“Yes,” Bancker said slowly, “I’ll use him. This will 
make it look as though my (Continuea on page 56) 


Barrett drew up his sleeve, and abruptly plunged his 
hand into the second bowl. 


The 


BOUT an hour before midnight, Ser- 
geant Monk telephoned us from 
an apartment in the Fifties, off 
Fifth Avenue. There had been a 

burglary—a commonplace affair, he said, 
of the sort that frequently occurred about 
the city. But this one had a peculiar fea- 
ture; Monk thought that Reed Barrett 
would be able to help him. 

“I’m going with you,” I announced as 
Barrett swung himself lithely into his overcoat. 

From his six feet plus, he grinned down at nie, a twin- 
kle in the keen eyes that lit up his lean, brown face. 

“T wasn’t going to try to get away without you,” he 
assured me. 

Shorty, Barrett’s devoted little hunchback manser- 
vant, was already getting out the big sedan Barrett 
commonly used for outside calls. Soon the three of us 
were off in this special car that was both a decidedly 
comfortable means of transportation and an ingenious 
traveling laboratory, for it had been fitted out with a 
folding table, racks of chemicals, test tubes, a micro- 
scope with its light, a Bunsen burner with a small tank 
of gas under pressure, and other useful little pieces of 
apparatus. 

We pulled up at the curb in a quiet er 
fore an apartment house. Monk was w 
front entrance. 

“Good of you to come, Barrett,” he said. 
queer affair—come on up.” 

We left Shorty in the ear. The place was what is 
termed a “walk-up” apartment house; there was no at- 
tendant at the door and no elevator. We went up one 
flight. Two apartments occupied the entire second floor. 
Their front doors were side by side; one was marked 
“Wallen” and the other, “Foley.” It was easy to see 
which had been burglarized. Holes were bored around 
the lock of the Wallen door; the lock was askew and 
broken, with marks showing where a jimmy had pried it 
out; chips of wood and sawdust lay on the floor. 

We went in. The big apartment had been pretty 


s street, be- 
aiting at the 


“This is a 


Second B 
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thoroughly ransacked. The three bedrooms and the 
dining room had been turned topsy-turvy. Bureau 
drawers had been pulled out and their contents scat- 
tered about. A bedroom desk stood with its drawers 
open, its papers scattered. In the dining room, linen 
had been hauled out of the buffet drawers and then flung 
to one side. The larger pieces of silverware had been 
left, but smaller pieces were missing, Monk reported. 

“Routine job,” he commented. “We have lots of 
them—you can’t do much about them, and this fellow 
left no finger prints.” 

Monk’s finger-print man was in the rifled apartment. 
The members of the Wallen family were now in next 
door with the Foleys—Monk had sent them there. The 
Wallens had been out for the evening. There were three 
in the household: Mrs. Wallen, a rich widow; her twen- 
ty-five year old nephew, Charles Blake; and a house- 
keeper, Mrs. Peters. The Foleys had discovered the 
burglary about ten-thirty P. M. and had telephoned 
at once for the police. And since then the Wallens had 
come home to find their apartment in this uproar. 

“Where’s the peculiarity in the case?” Barrett de- 
manded. “This certainly looks usual enough. Have you 
a list of what was stolen?” 


ONK produced a hastily written list of articles the 

Wallens had found missing—a few small pieces of 
inexpensive jewelry; a carved ivory paper knife and 
two or three other trinkets of that sort; and some solid 
silver knives, forks, and spoons. 

“A hundred dollars would cover these things,” said 
Monk. “This fellow wasn’t much classier than a sneak 
thief. He broke in, searched in a great rush for what 
was small enough to stuff in his pockets— and then beat 
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it in a hurr. But I'll show you the peculiar part— 
come into this bedroom.” 

We were in the living room—a big room, rather too 
lavishly. furnished. It was crowded with furniture, pic- 
tures, and draperies; moreover two globes of goldfi 
stood on a table by a window, and two large cages of 
canary birds hung from brackets. Monk took us into 
Mrs. Wallen’s bedroom. In there, was a big mahogany 
desk that the burglar evidently had searched in a hurry. 
Monk pressed his finger against a panel of the desk, a 
secret drawer sprang out. In this tiny receptacle we 
saw lying a small chamois jewelry bag. 

“Mrs. Wallen left a valuable solitaire diamond ring 
in this bag,” Monk said, “and also a string of imitation 
pearls. She says the pearls are worth about ten dollars 
—but the ring is worth fourteen hundred.” 

With that, Monk opened the bag. There was noth- 
ing in it but the string of pearls. 

“That’s the peculiar part,” he said. “The ring—the 
only thing of real value in the apartment—is gone! 
Now you know, Barrett, that burglar never found this 
hidden drawer in all his rush. And if he had, wouldn’t 
he have taken the bag and all?” 

“T should think so,” said Barrett. 

“He would. Why would he stop to theorize that the 
pearls were phony and that he might as well leave 
them? Why would he? He wouldn’t.” 

“You mean,” said Barrett, “that someone else who 
knew about the ring—” 

“Exactly! Grabbed this chance to get it and blame 
it on the burglar.” 

“I get you,” Barrett agreed. “That changes things, 
doesn’t it? Your idea is that the ring might be hidden 
around here now?” 

“Why not?” Monk was very earnest. “Forget this 
professional crook—he’s gone for good, unless we hap- 
pen to pick up some of the stuff when he tries to dis- 
pose of it. This ring business is different. Fourteen 
hundred dollars is concerned—and it’s an inside job 
with the thief right here.” 

“Have you said anything that would show you don’t 
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believe the burglar took the ring?” Barrett asked. 

“Not a word. I thought you might make a quiet in- 
vestigation, might stumble onto some clue. You're good 
at that sort of thing.” Monk smiled. “I had an idea we 
might locate the ring, might nab the thief—it’s one of 
these people, I’m convinced. I’d like to turn in a re- 
port of a case like that.” 

I said, “If someone in the family—” 

“Or the family next door—the Foleys,”: Monk, inter- 
rupted, “They're in on it, too, It’s like this: The bur- 
glar evidently made no noise. But at ten-thirty Foley 
had occasion to go out. In the hall he saw at oncé the 
broken Wallen door. Couldn’t miss it. He and his wife 
rushed in here to see what had happened—then rushed 
out and ‘phoned the police—me.” 

“So they had a chance to get the ring,” reflected Bar- 
rett. “Did they know about it?” 

“They evidently did. Mrs. Wallen says they did. 
They also knew about the secret drawer—she showed it 
to them once. But here are two more facts to be con- 
sidered. About 10:45, Mrs. Wallen’s housekeeper came 
home. And some fifteen minutes later Charles Blake, 
Mrs. Wallen’s nephew, you know, came in. I’ve been 
talking with them all—you know how confused people 
get in reporting a thing like this—and I’m convinced 
any one of them. had a chance alone in here, with all 
the excitement there was 
going on. Mrs. Wallen 
herself got home from 
the theater just as I was 
arriving here. She 
thought of her ring first 
thing—took me to the 
desk and we found it 
gone.” 

“Let’s go talk with 
that crowd in the other 
apartment,” drawled 
Barrett. 

We found them all 
gathered in the 
Foley flat. It was a du- 
plicate of the Wallens’, 
but not so well fur- 
nished. The burglary was 
being discussed  excite- 
edly. Mrs. Foley was 
evidently repeating in 
detail how she and her 
husband had discovered 
it. We found the Foleys 
a plain, middle -aged, 
good - natured looking 
couple. The man was a 
big, heavy-set fellow, 
with a red, jolly face. 
His wife was fat and 
dowdy - looking, clothed 
now in a dressing gown. 

“All I care about is 
my ring,” Mrs. Wallen 
was saying as we en- 
tered. 

Monk introduced Bar- 
rett. “Now then,” said 
Barrett, “tell me all 
about it and we'll see 
what we can do.” 

Listening, I learned 
very little more than 
Detective Monk had al- 
ready told us. Mrs, Wal- 
len had been the last 
one to arrive at the 
seene of the burglary. 
Obviously each of the 
others had had an op- 
portunity to abstract the 
ring and hide it. 

I studied these people, 
as I knew Barrett was 
studying them. Mrs. Wallen was a large, fat woman 
of about fifty, flashily, expensively dressed. Her house- 
keeper was much older—seventy at least. A very small, 
frail woman with gray hair and a wizened face. She 
said little, but she seemed rather more refined than her 
mistress. The nephew, like his aunt, was expensively 
dressed. He also was fat, an overgrown chap with a 
beefy moon face. But he seemed likable enough, and 
he expressed great perturbation at the loss of the ring. 
Everyone seemed to take it for granted that the ring 
went with the burglar. Certainly they all seemed inno- 
cent enough. Was one of them a thief? 

Only on one point did Barrett question them. “I un- 
derstand,” he said, “that you all knew of the existence 
of that secret drawer in the desk?” 

No one seemed to deny it. Barrett added, “Which of 
you knew that the ring was there to-night?” 

Mrs. Wallen looked at her nephew and housekeeper. 

Charles Blake said, “I think I remember seeing her 
put the ring in there.” 

Old Mrs. Peters said, “I saw you put it in there, Mrs. 
Wallen. You remember you said to me—” 

Foley interrupted, “We didn’t know—my wife and I 
didn’t know she had it in that drawer. We never thought 
anything about it.” 


“Well, it isn’t important,” said Barrett casually. He 
stood up. He was still smiling his friendly smile. “I’d 
like to look around in the other apartment a little more 
closely—see if the burglar left any clues—if you'll all 
stay here, please.” He flashed a glance at Monk’s as- 
sistant. “Mr. Johnson, will you stay with them—we’ll 
be only a short, while.”. 

I went back to the Wallen apartment with Barrett 
and Monk. Barrett said, “We'll have to go on pure as- 
sumption. Let’s assume one of them took it—unpre- 
meditatedly—yielding to a chance opportunity, a sudden 
temptation, with only a minute or two in which to hide 
the ring—” 

Monk looked hopeless. 
like this'loaded with furniture and junk? 
small—this ring—why it might be anywhere. 
in Foley’s apartment, or even—” 


“How can you search a place 
Anything 
Here, or 


“Perhaps the thief still has it on his person,” I sug- , 


gested. 


ARRETT shook his head. “Not likely. The instinct, 
with an amateur crook particularly, is to hide the 
stolen article. Get rid of ‘it. But this was probably hid- 
den hastily—that gives‘us a chance.” 
“The Foleys,” said Monk, “might have taken their 
time, and then ’phoned’ me.” 


Barrett agreed. “But even the Foleys might have 
hidden it in here—afraid to take it into their own place. 
Anyway, you can’t search their apartment without mak- 
ing an accusation, and observing technicalities I think 
we'd better avoid at present.” 

Barrett began his examination of the Wallen premises. 
He went carefully over each room, not looking for the 
ring, apparently, but for some clue to guide him. 
Monk and I silently followed. 

Just once Monk broke the silence. “There didn’t seem 
to be a thing,” he said to me. “But Barrett’s pretty 
sharp—if there’s any clue around at all—” 

We had reached the living room when an exclamation 
from Barrett brought us to him. He was kneeling on 
the floor. “Look at this! Here’s something!” 

We bent over him. On the polished hardwood floor, 
under a small table was a small rag rug. “Come down 
here,” said Barrett. “See here—the rug’s wet. Here at 
this corner. Water has been spilled here.” 

“Water from what?” Monk demanded. 

But Barrett was busy. “And look at this!” Under his 
magnifying glass we saw on the damp area of the rug a 
few flakes of green slime. 

“Algae,” said Barrett. “Green slime from the goldfish 
bowls. And there are fungus spores here also. Someone 
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recently spilled water from those bowls. You can’t iniss 
it.’ 

The glass bowls of goldfish were on the table directly 
overhead. We stood up to examine them. There seemed 
nothing unusual about them. Both were filled to the 
brim with water. The familiar green growth that Bar- 
rett termed algae was on their inside surfaces. At the 
bottom were pebbles, in which a few sickly green sprigs 
of aquatic plant were growing; and in each globe two 
goldfish were swimming about. An electrolier also stood 
on the table. Barrett lighted it. 

Monk began, “If water from here got spilled—both 
bowls are absolutely full—” 

“I'd say,” said Barrett, “that somebody spilled water 
from one, and then filled it up again to hide the dis- 
crepancy. And wiped the’ spilled water away. There’s 
none on the floor—only in-the rug, where it was over- 
looked. And none on the table—see how clean this linen 
is?” 

The table cover under the goldfish globes was spot- 
lessly clean, but I noticed that it lay slightly askew. 
“Looks as if a fresh cover had been put there in a 
hurry,” I suggested. 

“Correct,” said Barrett. “So far, it’s all obvious. The 
water was spilled recently, or it would have evaporated 
and the algae down there would be dry. And an effort 
was made to hide the 
spilling; that looks like 
evidence of guilt. Per- 
haps the ring thief—” 

Barrett. was bending 
close over the goldfish 
globe as they stood 
under the strong light 
from the electrolier. As 
he paused abruptly, I 
saw his face break into 


a grin. 
“Well, Monk — how 
simple! ._Look here!” 


He pointed to the 
gravel that lay a half 
inch deep at the bot- 
tom of the globes. 


“Here, in this one— 
here we are! See those 
pebbles? The algae 


growth coats most of 
them a trifle on the 
upper surface, which is 
exposed to the water, 
of course. But look at 
this little patch of peb- 
bles over here!” 

There was an obvi- 
ous difference. The 
pebbles in the spot to 
which he pointed 
showed a much cleaner 
upper surface! 

“Those pebbles have 


been turned over re- 
cently,” said Barrett. 
“Why? Well, I'd say 


the thief happened to 
think of this as a hid- 
ing place for the ring, 
a place that no one 
would be likely to dis- 
cover. Wouldn’t you? 
The ring’s here, Monk 
— right under — those 
pebbles!” 


Monk opened 
the bag. There 
was nothing 
in it but the 
String of 
pearls. 


UT Barrett made 

no effort to reach 
in and see if the ring 
were actually there. 
Monk reached impul- 
sively, but Barrett 
stopped him. 

“Easy! Don’t touch that water!” 

The pebbles certainly had been disturbed in one place. 
Barrett took a lead pencil, probed down gingerly, and 
moved the pebbles. The ring was there! He exposed a 
segment of it so that there could be no doubt, and then 
carefully replaced the pebbles. Monk was surprised— 
all of us were—at the suddenness with which the search 
had ended. 

“Let’s have the Foleys and the Wallens in,” Monk 
urged. “We'll question them—see if we can’t get a line 
on who hid it there.” 

But Barrett shook his head. “Any one of them could 
have done it. Suppose you play your cards and get no 
results?” 

“This means it wasn’t the Foleys?” Monk asked. 

“Probably, but not necessarily. If they were afraid to 
hide it in their own apartment, they might figure they’d 
have some future opportunity to abstract it from here, 
This is what happened as I see it. The thief impul- 
sively decided to hide the ring in this second bowl. 
Probably it struck him as such an unusual hiding place 
that it would be safer than any other. So, without de- 
liberate reflections, he reached in and poked the ring un- 
der the pebbles with his fingers. But the bowl holds 
only a gallon of water, (Continued on page 48) 
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Detective Mac 


ered the Quartz Creek gold shipment to Devon, 

the mail contractor at Summit City, he would also 

be relieved of the weighty sense of responsibility 
that had kept him nervously alert during the ten days 
and nights he mushed and camped along the mountain 
trail. But that evening, as he sat in Devon’s cabin with 
a receipt for the consignment securely buttoned inside 
his shirt pocket, he found himself still vaguely worry- 
ing. 

“Ding it all, Mac,” he exclaimed, disgustedly tossing 
to the table the magazine with which he had been try- 
ing_to divert himself. “There must be a 
hoodoo in those two yellow bricks. They’ve 
got me’ jinxed for sure.” 

Mac, his big Husky-and-Newfoundland 
leader, flicked. one ear in a polite show of 
interest, stretched his great legs luxuriously, 
and rolled to warm his other flank in the 
glow of the wood heater near the door of 
the log-walled room. 

“Advisin’ me to take it easy?” Ed grinned. 
“It’s a good tip. You worked as hard as 
me to get the stuff here safe and now you 
say to forget about it. Trouble is, I’m not as 
sensible as you. Us humans get ourselves all 
gee-ed up and then—Hello! Mac—you hear 
something?” 

Even before Ed’s ears had caught the 
brittle crunch of feet on the packed snow 
outside the door, the big lead dog was on 
his feet. Had Derry, Ed’s Airedale, been in 
Mac’s place he probably would have barked 
a challenge and stalked to the door to con- 
front boldly the man whose step he did not 
know... But during ,all those grim months 
when Mac, alone, had roved the uncharted 
mountain valley which was his birthplace, 
he had been both hunter and hunted and 
he had learned the value of surprise. So it 
was that the next instant, when in answer 
to the brusque knock Ed shouted “Come!” 
the strange,man who stood in .the -black 
oblong of the doorway did not sce the giant 
dog in the shadows near the wall. 

After the semi-darkness the man seemed 
confused by the white glare of the gas- 
oline lamp on the table. “Guess I hit 
the wrong cabin,” he began. “You aren’t 
Devon.” 

“Never claimed to be,” Ed smiled. + 
“Step in anyhow. This is his plaee.” 

“Thanks, but I’m looking for Devon 
himself. Oliver’s my name—fur buyer. 
They tell me he’s got some pelts to 
sell.” 


K: SIBLEY had thought that when he had deliv- 


TILL the stranger, reluctant to en- 

ter, did not see the black and white 
watcher in the shadows. “I'll look in 
later,” he was saying; and Ed, know- 
ing that because of the yellow treasure 
in his keeping Devon had planned to 
sleep in his office at the store that 
night, was framing some noncommittal 
reply when he heard a solid snap of 
teeth—a sound as startling as if a steel 
trap had been sprung somewhere in the 
cabin. He saw the man draw back his 
arm and grip the edge of the door as 
if to hurl it shut against the dog who 
now openly faced him. 

“Lie down, Mac,” Ed yelled. angrily. 
“What you tryin’ to celebrate? He isn’t 
used to town,” he apologized. “Sorry if 
he gave you a start.” 

“Nothing to speak of. Didn’t notice 
him, that’s all. Well, anyway, you tell 
Devon I’m ready to talk business with 
him. So long for now.” 

“You're a bit too cocky, mister,” Ed 
chided his great Matemute when the 
stranger had gone. “You're not in the 
hills now; so better lay off that scrappy s 
stuff. Folks don’t like it—savvy?” e 

Mac yawned nonchalantly under the 
reproof. Then, as he saw Ed pick up 
the magazine and cross his moccasined 
feet on the corner of the table, he lay 
down beside the stove, rested his heavy- 
jowled muzzle on his forepaws, and 
curled his brush along his flank. 

But he could not drowse again. The 
memory of the man who had disap- 
peared into the night filled him with a 
persistent, growing restlessness. For the 
dog, there had been some hidden craft- 
iness in the eyes that, from under the S 
safe shadow of the hat brim, had quickly “of 


scanned the roughly furnished room and had dwelt 
for a significant instant on the two rifles on their 
pegs above the table. Without conscious purpose 
Mace rose and ptowled about the cabin, his blunt claws 
tick-tacking.on ‘the worn linoleum. Ed ignored him un- 
til, after prodding his master’s’ knee with his muzzle, 
Mac stalked to the door and scratched it, asking to be 
let out.” Then Ed, absorbed “at last in his story, left his 
seat and complied with the mute.request. Quietly Mac 
slipped out. Under the spell of his adventure story, his 
master gave little thought to the.dog who, from the mo- 
ment the door closed behind him, began to be drawn 


Seats cemeranes 


“Look, Ed,” he said, 

not unkindly. “Take 

an old man’s tip and 
clear out.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


By Hubert Evans 
Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover 


into the plot of a drama more sinister and compelling 
than the one Ed read in the warm cabin—a drama that 
within a half hour was to rouse him to its ghastly real- 
ity with a shout out of the night—a shout of: “Get here 
quick! Your dog’s tryin’ to kill a man!” 


N_ the snow-packed planks outside the cabin door 

J Mac stood and faced up wind, sniffing with muzzle 
high and ears laid flat against the chilling sweep of air. 
Above the blurred line of mountain tops Orion—that 
swashbuckling constellation—strode in the avenue“of sky 
between the broken curbs of peaks. A myriad of stars 
danced there, lost step, and fell into step 
again. Night clogged the streets of the raw 
town. 

Slowly, as if the squat buildings had been 
part of some difficult hunting ground, Mac 
began to work up wind. He started down 
the deserted road, whose frozen ruts had 
been swept bare of snow, toward the dark- 
ened railway station. Where the tracks ran 
east and west the dark had thinned a lit- 
tle before the baleful eye of the switch 
lamp, but everywhere else—ahead of him, 
across the flat, up the sidehills to the sky 
—night had triumphed. 

The big leader did not trot carelessly as 
i an idle dog would. He stopped frequently 
2 to sniff the hurrying air currents, to listen, 
and with head low to peer through the 
gloom. To-night in this little frontier 
town Mac was hunting with all the cold 
method he had learned to use in the days 
when, before he gave his allegiance to Ed 
Sibley, he had coursed the game trails of 
the mountains. The intuition which had 
warned him at the cabin door now drew 
him on to find and stalk the strange man. 

The north wind thrummed the taut tele- 
graph wires above him, sometimes boldly 
plucking them to discords, sometimes mut- 
ing them to plaintive minors. The weird 
music told him nothing, but as he neared 
the solid hulk of the water tower, he 
stopped with one forefoot held high and 
head outthrust. Prying and pulling among 
the hewn props and braces of the tower, 
the fingers of the wind had drawn out 

shreds of the man-scent he sought. From 

the eastward an angry wail rolled down 
the valley as the west bound midnight 
freight whistled on Dome Mountain 
curve, but the dog seemed not to hear 
it as he edged closer to the black core 
of the tower’s shadow. 

A moment later his stealthy approach 
brought him to the origin of the scent— 

a suitease hidden behind the woodwork 

of the tower. Fresh tracks led away 

from it and Mac, intent and watchful 
as before, started along them, followed 
them until they disappeared on the 
windswept road. Back to the cabin 
they led him; then they turned into 
the alley between the hotel and the 
store of the Devon Trading Company. 
At the end of that alley he stopped, his 
hackles rising, his body tense as a coiled 
spring. By the warm outrush of air he 
knew that the small window above him 
was open. Then, as he waited, he heard 
the mumble of a strange human voie 
inside. z 
Though no scent of the speaker 
reached him, though his only evidence 
was that oddly grating voice from the 
blackness inside the open window, Mac 
felt that evil was afoot. Devon was a 
friend of his. During the rests between 
mail trips Mac had become familiar with the routine 
of the store and now, through a window he had never 
seen open, there came a voice which was not the voice 
of Devon. 


HE whistle of the west bound freight was blaring 

out again; its headlight was boring a tapered tun- 
nel through the dark between the singing rails. Slowly, 
warily, a leg was lowered over the sill. Like some gi- 
gantic avenging cat Mac leaped. His teeth clipped to- 
gether as he missed his mark. The leg withdrew. Then, 
while the freight came to a grinding stop at the water 
tower, he heard that grating voice again, a metallic 
click, and the tones of another voice—abrupt, com- 
manding. 

“Stow that gat. You want to wake the town?” With 
swelling rage Mac recognized this second voice as be- 
longing to the stranger who had faced him at the cabin 
door. Even as a growl bubbled from his throat he saw 
the outline of Oliver’s head and shoulders. “We got to 
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Mac stood and faced up wind, sniffing with muzzle high and ears laid flat against the chilling sweep of air. 


Jay that hound cold,” Oliver warned his accomplice. 
“Tl handle him. If I don’t make the freight, get in 
touch with me soon’s you can. Come on now.” 

Mac heard the thud of running feet inside. After one 
vain leap he knew he could not pass the barrier of the 
window. Seeing the back door shut, he rushed around 
the building in time to see the big front door swing 
open and two men step hastily into the V-shaped en- 
trance between the show windows. 

“Run for it!” Oliver ordered as the jangle of the loco- 
motive bell told them the train was ready to start. Then, 
as Mae confronted them in the entrance, both men 
rushed, A startled short-clipped yelp of pain came from 
the dog as Oliver, in the lead, dealt him a smashing 
blow with the pick handle he had taken from the rack 
inside the door. 

“Lay him out,” the grating voice urged. Then Mac 
and his assailant were alone. But even as the red haze 
of battle rose before his eyes, clouding his senses and 
numbing him to all except a deadly intentness on his 
principal foe, the odd quality of that voice registered 
itself deep in his consciousness. 

Oliver, anxious to get away from the store, advanced 
with desperate boldness. The big dog backed away from 
him, and the man came on, exulting already over his 
victory. But it was strategy, not fear, that made Mac 
yield; for he knew that in the narrow entrance he could 
make only a frontal attack—as a young dog in an In- 
dian village he had more than once defied a man with 
a club. He circled and Oliver, running now, was bran- 
dishing his club when, opposite the hotel door, Mac 
charged again. And this time, true as a wolf leaping to 
the kill, his fangs gained the hold they wanted. 

Staggering, whirling in a frenzy of fear, Oliver fought 
to free himself. But in the strength of that plunging 
body, in the relentless grip of those jaws, he read the 
horrible truth. He was trapped and at the mercy of 
this dog who meant to kill him. He lurched, sent the 
pick handle spinning out into the deep snow along the 
road, then screamed for help. Even as the hotel door 
flew open Mac brought him thudding down. Two men 
rushed out and struggled desperately to break the big 
dog’s hold. “Hey, Sibley!” one of them shouted toward 
Devon’s cabin. “Get here quick! Your dog’s tryin’ to 
kill a man!” 


OT until Ed, filled with ghastly apprehension, seized 
him did the enraged leader seem to realize what he 
was doing. Even after Ed had him clear of the prone 


man he tried to renew the attack the instant he saw 
his enemy regain his feet. Although Oliver was almost 
breathless from the constricting clutch upon his throat, 
his muffler and the overcoat buttoned close under his 
chin had prevented Mac’s fangs from finding his bare 
flesh. 

“Jest stepped out to see if Devon was home yet,” 
Oliver gasped. “You fellows saved my life. That dog’s 
a man-killer.” * 

A man-killer? In consternation Ed remembered the 
words of the old Indian from whom he had bought Mac. 
“Some day his chance come—then he kill,” the native 
had predicted and as Ed, still tussling with the angry 
dog, followed Oliver and his rescuers toward the hotel 
he thought fearfully that to-night the prediction had 
come perilously near fulfillment. 

“You only got to report it to the police,” one of the 
men assured Oliver. “Critters like him ain’t safe to 
have around.” 

“You bet I'll have him shot,” Oliver promised. 

Only when Ed heard the threat did he grasp fully the 
grim significance of Mac’s actions. With two witnesses 
to prove his accusation, Oliver would have no trouble 
in convincing the police that Mac was a menace, Why, 
unless he himself lied, he would have to give evidence 
against his staunch comrade of the trails, would have 
to confirm Oliver’s statement that he had seen Mac 
snap at him at the cabin door. Almost sick with dread 
he was telling himself that he and Mac must turn fugi- 
tives, must be safely into the hills before dawn, when 
above the diminishing rumble of the freight rattling off 
toward Division, three revolver shots rang out in quick 
succession. The signal of distr Even as Devon's 
shout for help reached him, Ed was racing toward the 
store. And when he heard the trader’s account of how 
he had been stunned, gagged, and bound while the gold 
shipment w stolen, a fierce exultation seized him. 
From that ant he was positive Oliver was the thief 
and that Mae, like a ghostly avenger, had discovered 
him and dragged him down. 

During the next hour things happened quickly in that 
night-wrapped mountain settlement. A Mountie came 
on a speeder from detachment headquarters at Twenty 
Mile, examined Oliver, and announced him to be a bona 
fide fur buyer. Then Devon said that Oliver was not 
the man whom he had glimpsed fleetingly before he was 
knocked out. Swiftly the conviction grew that, in spite 
of suspicious circumstances, Oliver was not the robber. 
Moreover, Oliver, a persuasive and convincing talker, 


missed no chance to increase that fast-growing belief 
among these straight minded mountain folk and to turn 
attention back to Mac. 


O less than his master, Mac sensed the increasing 

hostility. In the big room of the hotel as he stood 
in leash beside Ed, he listened to the talk and under- 
stood something of the meaning in those unfriendly 
eyes about him. Erect and watchful, his glance never 
wavered from Oliver, for though he did not understand 
the man’s words he knew there was deceit and cunning 
in his pose. With no suggestion of contriteness about 
him, the big dog of the wilds stood there, always with 
his eyes on the enemy—the man whose very presence 
there was a maddening lie. Once when Oliver spoke 
loudly a threatening growl rumbled in his throat. 

Ed, with the weight of opinion against him, regretted 
that sound of unwavering hostility, for he knew that 
Mac, the only true witness of the night’s happenings, 
was playing into the hands of his enemy. 

“See here, young fellow,” Oliver blurted out angrily, 
“you know that dog’s waiting his chance to kill me— 
you saw him try to get me at the cabin. I'll give you 
a last chance. Either you get him out of town quick 
or I'll have him shot. Take your choice.” 

The man’s cold insolence blinded Ed to all conse- 
quences. “I'll believe my dog before I believe you, 
Oliver,” he rapped out. “He says you’re a crook. Well 
—that’s good enough for me. Get me?” 

At this, his master’s first open show of hostility, Mac 
would have leaped forward to renew the battle had not 
Ed, recovering himself quickly, laid a restraining hand 
on his shoulder. Oliver, sure of his position, sneered 
and shrugged. The hotel keeper interrupted the mur- 
mur of disapproval at master and dog’s belligerence by 
stepping toward the door and beckoning for Ed to fol- 
low him. “Let’s talk outside, Sibley,” he urged. 

“Look, Ed,” he said, not unkindly, when they and 
Mac were outside, “Oliver’s got you and Mac right 
where he wants you. I’ve nothing against Mac, but— 
take an old man’s tip and clear out.” 53 

“And leave him here to brag? Not much!” Ed re- 
torted hotly. 

“Tf you stay he’ll have the dog done in. Nobody 
knows what really did happen here to-night and chances 
are nobody ever will. But Oliver can talk and Mac 
can’t. Anyhow, a dog’s evidence won’t go far in a 
court of law. I know how you feel, son, but take my 
advice and go.” (Continued on page 26) 


To pass right get your fin- 
gers around the ball, back of 
the middle. Carry it far back 
and whip it forward like you 
would a baseball. Jud Timm, 
speedy back, shows you how. 


Ru 


Fred Humbert, smashing 
Illini fullback, is a hard, 
sure tackler. Here he illus- 
trates how to bring down 
your man when you charge 
at him from the side. Drive 
low in order to get under 
that stiff arm. Throw your 
body across the path of the Her the correct crouch for 
runner. Pull his legs to- center, guard, and tackle. Low, 
gether and drop him to but not too low. Weight evenly 
earth, A moment after this distributed. Every man looking 
picture was snapped, Hum- at the ball. The blocky defen- 
bert had his arms tight sive tackle is A.‘ J. Butch” 
around the runner’s legs. Nowack, captain of this year’s 
The force of the tackle car- fighting Illini, He’s got one 
ried the pair a yard to hand up, ready to use it as he 
the left! breaks through, 


Action! Jud Timm, star Illinois back, i: 
s Crane, All- 


— 


At left—This is the -way to hold the 
ball at center for a spiral pass. Place 
the right hand forward and well under 
the oval. Spread the fingers, In reality, 
the spiral is a one-handed pass. You 
throw the ball with the right hand and 
merely guide it with the left. Don’t lean 
with too much weight over the ball or 
you'll not be able to pass with a free, 
easy, arm motion, 
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Here’s How It’s Done! 


skirting Chicago’s left end, with 


af American guard, as his personal interferer. Nowack, third 
Illinois player from the left (the Illini may he identified by the light can- 
vas strips on their jerseys), is about to throw himself over Number 7 of 
Chicago, who is attempting to recover after being partially blocked, Timm 
is carrying the ball as though he meant to keep it, and running in good 

form, And he’s ready to use that stiff arm at an instant’s notice! 


At right—Captain Bob Reitsch, All-Confer- 
ence center, shows you correct stance. 


Weight evenly distributed so that you can 
Have your 


charge instantly after the pa 
right hand forward and under the ball be- 
cause the right hand does the passing. The 
left hand merely guides the ball. 


Photo by Chicago 
Herald & Examiner 


Bob Zuppke's Big Ten Champions 


Study these pictures if 
you want to know how 
to play winning foot- 
ball. They were posed 
especially for you by the 


If catching punts is your 
job, take a lesson from 
Humbert. Keep your eyes 
glued on the ball. Hold 
your hands so that you 
can guide the ball to your 
stomach. Brace your legs 
to start the moment you 
catch the ball. 


At Jeft—Ward off that would- 
be blocker with your stiff-arm! 
Notice the defensive back’s 
right hand on the side of the 
Dlock head. By deflecting 
the head, he can turn the whole 
body. But he shouldn’t have 
both hands on the blocker. One 
is enough. And the blocker 
should be looking at the half- 
back’s thigh, because that’s his 
objective. 


At right—Here’s Humbert getting his man 
from the front. The viciousness of his tackle 
has carried the ball carrier off the ground. 
He’s deprived the ball carrier even of the 
small gain that would come from falling for- 
ward, The runner is clutching the ball with 
both hands to avoid a fumble. That’s impor- 
tant! No matter how hard’ you're tackled— 
no matter whether you gain or lose ground— 
keep possession of the ball! 


Above—Here’s the start of 
a play in which two men— 
guards—leave the line for 
interference. Notice the 
holes left in the line as they 
pull out. They’re already in 
full stride, running low, and 
they'll turn up the field at 
the point of attack, running 
shoulder to shoulder. The 
stunt of using linemen for 
interference is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with 
good teams. On trick plays 
you sometimes spread your 
backfield men so that they 
are no longer in position to 
give interference. The line- 
men can do the job. But 
there’s danger in using line- 
men for this purpose—the 
danger that you'll leave 


your line open. The picture 
just opposite shows you 
how to overcome the 
danger, 
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Get Out and Try It! 


Show You the Best Way to Play 


University of Illinois’ 
Big Ten Champions un- 
der the personal super- 
vision of Assistant Coach 
Milton M. Olander. 


f ‘ : M9} Get your hands on that 


4 a em — pass! 


Hebote by Chicago Speaking of interference, F. H. Walker, Illinois, has plenty! Fred Humbert, 


directly in front of him, is his personal bodyguard. Russ Crane, All-Ameri- 

can guard, and Cecil Perkins, tackle, are swinging over to join the advance 

guard. Even A. E, Wolgast, left end, is crossing over to the line of attack. 

Few runners can gain ground alone. One reason Illinois men gained high 
yardage last year was because every man on the team was 

alert to help his mates. 


Follow through—right up 
into the air—if you'd add 
ten yards to that punt! K. 
E. Fields, halfback, has 
put all his energy into this 
boot. Notice that his toe 
is pointed. 


At left—Practice changing direction. Gar- 
land Grange, brother of the famous “Red” 
and a star in his own right, isn’t easy 
to etackle. 


SS 
Sarge :: 


If you want to block a 
troublesome defensive _line- 
man, team up! Charge into 
him low, one from either 
side, and keep your weight 
forward so that you can fol- 
low up with hard, deter- 
mined driving. In that way 
you'll force the defensive 
amen SonPielely, out of the 

lay. en you're on the 
All set to slant off Hetcase, donttever'he caught 
right tackle! Every in so upright a position as 


back has his eyes th I th ti 
on the ball, Each Be PANS 2 Scere 


is crouched, ready 
to start. Note that 
the line is unbal- 
anced—two men on 
the left of center, 
four on the right. 
Notice, however, 
that the right end 
is in a faulty posi- 
tion, With his 
weight pitched for- 
ward on his hands 
he’s unable to 
charge quickly or 
with power. 


Above—This is the second stage of the “guards out” play, taken an instant 
later than the opposite picture. The offensive center_and right tackle, by 
swinging around, have blocked those gaps in the line. But the center—at the 
extreme left of the picture—isn’t blocking in good form. His shoulder should 
be against the thigh of his opponent and he should be in position to follow 
up his charge with hard leg driving. Now glance at the defensive back near 
the center of the picture. He’s moving toward the point of the attack. Behind 
him races the offensive left end who will attempt to block off the back before 
reaches the point of attack. In every play, there’s a job for every man. 
he falls down on the job, the play fails to go through. Here, if the cen- 
tackle fail to swing around and block the holes, or if the offensive 
to go after the defensive back, the play might flop. If a team is 
to gain ground, every man must fill his assignment! 


é 


starting a fullback smash in this picture. Last 

year, m actual competition, he averaged better than five yards for every time 

he carried the ball! He goes in low, but his head is slightly raised so that he 

can pick his hole. Both arms are on the ball. This type of hard-hitting, 

heads-up football is the kind that wins games. The interfering back in front 
oi Humbert should be running lower and looking straight ahead. 


Forty yards or better this time! 
Point the nose of the ball up to 
insure a high, long spiral. 


At right—Fred Humbert i 
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ARK and I slipped 
along through 
those dusty Sicil- 


ian fields till we 
came to a place where we 
could see the road to 
Taormina, and there stood 
our two cars and the two 
bogus drivers we’d escaped 
from. They were gestur- 
ing and jabbering fit to 
kill. 

“L-look at ’em!” says 
Mark. “They’re p-part of 
the p-p-plot against John 
P-peter all mght.” 

“And the plot,” I says, 
“Gs getting too thick to be 
pleasant.” 

Here’s how things were. 
Mr. Tidd and we four Jf 
boys had come to Sicily 
to see the sights. Then at Taormina we’d scraped ac- 
quaintance with John Peter Sense and his guardian, 
Mr. Greceo. Mark did the scraping. He was curious 
about John Peter because we’d seen a man shoot two 
holes in John Peter’s hat and then skedaddle. 

But John Peter couldn’t guess why anyone should 
want to shoot holes in his hat. He hadn’t any enemies 
in Sicily, he said. His parents were dead and he’d al- 
ways lived in New York City with his guardian, and 
they’d come to Sicily to see the sights, too. 

Well, we were all seeing plenty. It was plain that 
a dark Sicilian mystery, maybe something the Maffia 
was mixed up in, was tied up somehow with John Peter. 

First he’d been shot at. Then he’d been spied upon 
by a little hunchback. And someone had left a black- 
magic thing in his bureau drawer—a lemon stuck full of 
pins. Donna Vanna, the wise old woman we’d gone 
to with the lemon, had said charms over it to make 
John Peter safe, but we got the idea that she knew a 
lot about him he didn’t know himself, and that he was 
anything but safe in Sicily, charms or no charms. 

We liked Mr. Grecco, but we knew he was holding 
out on John Peter, “waiting for the proper time to 
come” before he told him things. 

Then Mark and I had visited the gardens of the Duke 
of Rendazza, and there we'd caught sight of the little 
hunchback hobnobbing with an aristocratic, unpleasant 
looking man with a pointed beard. He wasn’t the duke, 
we knew, because the old duke had just died and there 
was a mix-up about who should be the new duke; so 
there wasn’t any yet. But we suspected the spike- 
bearded man of somehow being in the plot against 
John Peter. 

And we’d just seen one more man who knew things 

out John Peter. That was the fine looking old fellow 
who had been so solemn when he came on John Peter 
exploring the town of Rendazza with us. It was plain 
he was sorry John Peter was in Sicily at all. 


~~ I was sorry about it myself when we had to pile out 
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of our cars on the way back from Rendazza to Taormina 
and pretend we wanted to hike clear off across the 
fields in all that dust. Mark made us do it. He’d seen 
that somewhere they’d switched drivers on us, and he 
suspected that our new drivers were out to get John 
Peter. 

It looked like it to me, too, now that Mark and I had 
left the others and sneaked back to see what the bogus 
drivers were doing. They were certainly all het up over 
something. 

Finally one of them set off to follow our tracks. The 
other one stayed with the cars. He was the man for us 
to get. But I didn’t want him. 


T=: BET,” says I, “he’s loaded down with stilettos 


and all kinds of stabbin’ gadgets. He’s sure one 
of those Maffias.” 

“M-mebby,” says Mark. 

“We dassen’t tackle him,” says I. 

“Hain’t got no intention of t-tacklin’ him,” says Mark. 

“What then?” says I. © 

“Wisht I knew,” says he. 

“Tt can’t be done,” says I. 

“Tt kin,” says he. And then, 
back and tell the folks not 
n-noises they hear unless there come three hoots like 
an owl. Then they’re to come hyperin’ here as f-f-fast 
as they kin leg it. And you come right b-back.” 

“What you goin’ to do?” I says. 

“And f-f-fetch an orange. I guess Pa’s got one in his 
pocket. He m-mostly has.” 

“You're always hi ” says I: 

“T don’t cal’late to eat this one,” 
“Git a wiggle on you.” 

So I went and told the rest what Mark said, and 
came back again as fast, as I could. I didn’t want to 
come back and get mixed up in what he was going to 
do, but there didn’t seem to be any good way to get 


“You go s-s-sneakin’ 
pay no attention to 


says he kind of dry. 


idd in Sicily 


He scratched upon 
the window and 
spoke in a voice 


| out of it. And I couldn’t very well 

{ i leave him there alone, could I? 
When I got back he was sitting like 

a bump on a log, and he grinned and 


says soft and cautious, “Git the 
orange?” | 

“Yes,” says I. 

“Got your s-s-sling shot?” 

“Sure.” 


* “S-slip down that way about t-two 
hundred feet, and let him have it,” 
says Mark. “Don’t I-let him s-see ye, 
but I-let him have it, and then count 
ten slow and I-let him have it again.” 

“What’ll you be d-doin’?” 

“I got a s-sling shot, too,” says he. 
* «Don't be seairt by no n-noises you 
hear.” 

“What noises?” 

“Any noises,” he says. “Now git.” 

I got and found a good hiding 


of fear. 


place a couple of hundred feet downs” 


the road, and settled myself and got out my sling shot. 
I had some ammunition, too, and I got on one knee 
and took aim.at the Sicilian’s hat. 

Though I say it as shouldn’t, I’m about as good a 
shot with one of those things as there is in Michigan, and 
when you say that you cover a whole lot of territory. 
The shot hit plop right on the band of his felt hat and 
’most knocked it off. He jumped and turned, and then 
I guess Mark must have let go because he clapped. his 
hand to the seat of his pants and let out a yelp and 
jumped the other way. So I counted ten and give him 
another belt; and it was on the elbow where he kept 
his funny bone. “But he didn’t seem to see anything 
funny about it. He seemed to want to turn four. differ- 
ent ways at once, and was most pulling himself to 
pieces trying to do it. And then Mark let fly another, 
and then I clipped him on the back of the hand, which 
is a tender spot, and Mark soaked him on the knee- 
cap. 


ND THEN I heard a horrid kind of screech that 

most froze me solid. But I guess it kind of froze 

the Sicilian, too. I never saw a body get so stiff 

or have his eyes bulging out that way. Then I gave 
him another shot, and there was another screech. 

Then I saw something drop in front of him and roll, 
and it was yellow; so I knew it was Mark’s orange. 
Right on top of that came another scream, and the 
Sicilian took one good look at the orange and didn’t 
wait for anything, but set off to find somebody who was 
a long way off and was in a hurry to see him. 

He jumped the wall without ever touching it and 
disappeared among the lemon trees. Then Mark let 
out three owl hoots and I made for him. 

“J-jackknife,” says he. 

“What for?” says I. 

“P-puncture the tires of the last car,” he says. 
waste time. I'll start the front one.” 

I went at it and haggled some holes 
in the tires and out came the air, and 
I called over to Mark, “What was the 
idee of the orange?” 

“Just to cap the climax,” 

“What climax?” 

“Why,” says he, “these Sicilians is 
pretty superstitious, and this t-terri- 
tory around Mount Etna is apt to be 
full of spooks and witches and what- 
not. So them shots of our’n and them 
sereeches must ’a’ kind of got him 
perty scairt. But maybe he didn’t 
think it was the Evil Eye or witch- 
craft or something; so I took that 
orange and poked it full of matches 
and pins and everything till it looked 
a lot like the lemon John Peter found. 
I made bad magic out of it, and when 
he see that come rollin’ out of no- 
wheres right to his feet, he knew there 
was evil spirits and magic; so he jest 
took hisself by the seat of his pants 
and went away.” 

“Huh,” says I. 

“Here come the rest,” says he. 

And so they did. Mark hustled 
them into the car and it was pretty 
crowded I can tell you, and we started 
off lickety-split. 
Mark was driving, 
and maybe he was 
a good driver. But 
I didn’t like the 
way he did it, and 
there were times 
when I had to 
give him some ad- 
vice about turning 


“Don’t 


says he. 


& 


-a.man—and he was indeed a man.” 


The Sicilian took one good look at the 
orange and didn’t wait for anything. 
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corners on two wheels and such-like. He didn’t pay 
any attention, though, but kept on as fast as he could go. 

We didn’t know the roads, but we did know the gen- 
eral direction we had to go in and so we couldn’t go 
very far wrong. We passed through a couple of towns 
and pretty soon we came to.the railroad and the water, 
and then we turned to the left, and there, up on top 
of its hills, was Taormina. And you can bet we were 
glad to see it. We drove up to the hotel and got out 
and asked Zambo where Mr. Greeco was, and he said 
he was in the garden. So we went there and found 
him on a bench. 

“Ah,” says he, “back again, are you?” 

“But we wouldn’t have been,” says John Peter, “if it 
hadn’t been for Mark Tidd,” and he went ahead and 
told his guardian all about it, and Mark put in and told 
how I helped do the shooting. 


R. GRECCO didn’t let his face change a bit, not 

to look mad or worried or anything, and all he 
says was, “It ended fortunately. We are indebted to 
you, ‘Mark Tidd.” 

“Say, Mr. Grecco,” says Mark, “who is the big old 
man that looks like a lion that everybody in Rendazza’s 
so p-polite to? And who says a thing like this: ‘The 
Donkey-lifter is a bold man. There will be big trouble 
and grief, and things will happen that might have been 
averted.’ Who’s sich a man, Mr. Grecco?” 

“Aelarge man with white hair? Broad of shoulder 
and with a head like a lion? Ah... . Once I knew such 
He nodded his 
head. “Yes, Mark Tidd, you have seen a man. Do not 
forget him.” 

“T hain’t likely to,” says Mark. “What’s his name?” 

“He is called,” said Mr. Grecco, “Cola the Rock- 
breaker.” ~* 

“T bet,” says Mark, “he could do it with his fists.” 

“He was not unfriendly,” said John Peter. “He acted 
as if he were sorry for something.” 

“He is not unfriendly; neither is he friendly. Cola 
the Rock-breaker walks the middle road; nor does he 
turn to tHe right nor the left without reason. But when 
he turns with reason, then a thing happens that men 
remember.” 

“I bet you,” says Mark Tidd, “he’d g-give a feller a 
square deal.” 

“He never acts hastily. But even the most just man 
may be blinded by plots and lies. Yes, even Cola the 
Rock-breaker cannot always know the truth by looking 
at it with the naked eye.” 

“Tt l-looks to me,” says Mark, “like John Peter better 
stay p-perty clost to home.” 

Mr. Grecco nodded. “And fifteen years is a long time,” 
he said slowly. “In fifteen years men might forget.” 

This was meat for Mr. Tidd. “Fifteen year hain’t 
nothin’ a-tall,” he says. “Why, I recollect plain things 
that happened a couple thousand year ago. That's 
hist’ry. I don’t figger anythin’ important ever was for- 
got. It gits wrote down, or it gits handed down from 
mouth to mouth. No, siree, fifteen year hain’t more’n 
the tickin’ of a clock.” 

“Tt would seem,” said 
Mr. Grecco, “that you 
are right. It might 
have been better to 
have waited another 
ten years. Then men 
might have died and 
their recollections with 
them. But it could not 
be so. One must move 
when he must move. 
If we could always pick 
the hour to suit our- 
selves! But we so sel- 
dom can. Events com- 
pel us, Mr. Tidd.” 

“I got an idee,” says Mark, 

“that things ’ud go smoother if 
somebody was to squash that 
hunchback.” 

Mr. Grecco shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “If it were not he,” he said, 
“St would be some other.” 

“Managin’ the lost dauphin,” 
Mark said with a grin, “must be 
tryin’ business.” 

“Listen,” says I, “if John Peter’s 
got so many enemies, hasn’t he 
got any friends?” 

“He seems to have found some,” 
says Mr. Grecco. 

Then, rather solemnly. “Friends 
are good and friendship is a splen- 
did thing. But you boys are ac- 
quaintances of a week. For what 
you have done I am grateful to 


you. It has been providential. 
But I say to you: if you have 
seen your of Taormina, 
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Mark hustled us into the car and we 
started off lickety-split. 


go to Syracuse or Palmero, and go without delay.” 

Mark blinked and kind of moved his nose around 
in circles like he can do if he wants to. Then he 
says, “Some folks is interested in s-s-scenery and some 
is all excited over r-ruins.” 

“Yes,” says I, interrupting him, 
ested in is gittin’ into trouble.” 

“Or gettin’ out of it,” says he. 

“Friends of John Peter’s,” says Mr. Grecco, “are 
more likely to get into trouble than out of it.” 

“It seems to me,” says Mark, “they’d be I-less apt 
to git into trouble if they knew jest what kind of 
t-trouble was layin’ around.” 

“Even John Peter doesn’t know that,” 
Grecco. 


“but all you’re inter- 


said Mr. 


“I been p-puttin’ two and two t-t-together,” says 
Mark, “and I cal’late I know considerable. But things 
don't t-tie up. I can’t jest see my way clear.” 

“Nor can I,” says Mr. Grecco. 


“What I can’t git through my head,” says Mark, “is 
how John Peter got recognized here. . . . Unless it was 
you bein’ with him, Mr. Grecco, and you was recognized 
and f-folks drawed conclusions frem that.” 

“IT think it goes back further than our visit here.” 
Mes Grecco shook his head gravely. “But one cannot 
tell.” 

“T think,” says Mark, “I kin understand why the man 
with the p-p'inted whiskers is after John Peter, but 
when men like the lion-lookin’ feller in Rendazza pops 
up, then I git confused. This here is a plot that goes 
back a long ways.” 

“A very long way,” says Mr. Grecco. 

“And the m-more I think of it,” says Mark, 
I think that big old man was right.” 

“In what respect?” asked Mr. Grecco. 

“When he says the Donkey-lifter was a bold man.” 

But Mr. Grecco only smiled and looked off across the 
gardens at the mountain. 


“the more 


Chapter Twelve 


* HE WAY it looks to me,” says Mark Tidd, “is 
this: If suthin’ hain’t done to s-s-stop it, these 
here enemies is goin’ to git John Peter sooner 

or later.” 

“They’re bound to have luck sometime,” says I. 

“So,” says he, “the only way to s-save his bacon is to 
git right to the s-s-source of things. We got to know 
why. enemies-are tryin’ to git him, and jest who they 
are. 


“Sure,” says I. “But we don’t understand this Sicilian 
language, and how we goin’ about it?” 
“John Peter talks it,” says Mark. 


“I bet you,” says I, “that old Donna Vanna could 
tell a heap.” 
“Binney,” says Mark, “there’s times when you ain’t 


a dead loss. We hain’t h-half p-p-pumped that old lady. 
Let’s git John Peter to talk the language and go see 
her.” 

So we banged on John Peter’s door and he came out 
and Mark said to come on for we were going to make 
a call. So he came, and we walked down to Donna 
Vanna’s house. 

She was sitting in front, and got up and brushed her 
lap and kind of smoothed her hair and made a sort of 
céurtesy to John Peter. 

“A good day to.you, Mother,” he says. 

“May Saint Pancratius have you in his keeping,” she 
said, “and may the Sacred Beheaded Dead guard your 
steps in this rocky place.” Then she stopped and smiled 
kind of knowing. “I was expecting you,” she says. 

“How could you expect us, Mother?” says John 
Peter. “We didn’t know we were coming until a 
minute ago.” 

“There are those who know what you will do before 
it comes into your mind to do it,” she said mysteri- 


ously. “Ohe! I hear your steps on the stones in the 
night. I know it is the steps of the one called Gio- 
vanpietro. Three nights I hear them; so I know you 


will make yourself to arrive.” 

“Ask her why she calls you Giovanpietro?” says Mark. 

“Because,” she says when this was translated, “it is 
the custom to speak to a person by his name.” 

“But that is not all my name,” says John Peter. 

“Many people,” she said, “own two names—as some 
wealthy persons own two donkeys, or two fields. What 
would you? Your American name I cannot make my 
tongue to speak. . But tell me, is it the truth, or 
is it a lie, that in America there are buildings as high 
as Etna?” 

“The buildings are very high, Mother, as high as the 
Hotel Timeo piled upon itself fifty times. . But 
I have not two names. My name is John Peter 
Sense.” 


HE SMILED slyly. “If you convince yourself of 
that,” she said, “then why do you come to me? I 
am a wise woman; my wisdom is not for those wiser 
than myself.” 
“Your pardon, Mother,” said John Peter. 


“We come 


to sit at your feet. We ask; we do not tell.” 

“That is well,” she said, and nodded her old head 
eight or ten times. “There should be a proper respect 
for age. And I am very aged.” She acted as if she was 
pretty proud of this. “There is none on the whole island 
who has greater age than I.” 

“Nor greater wisdom,” says John Peter, and she liked 
that and grinned so we could see what teeth she had 
left, and it wasn’t many. “Will you tell me the other 
of my two names?” 

“T think,” she said, frowning. “I remember the year: 
—the years before you were born—and before you 
father was born—and before his father was born. It i 
well to take all the truth and lay it side by side before 
one says this thing or that thing.” 

“We're in no hurry,” says John Peter. 

“The Donkey-lifter has told you nothing?” she asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Not the reason for your coming, nor what you are 
to do?” 

“No.” 

“Caution is well,” she said, “but sometimes too much 
caution is as bad as too much rain for the crops. It 
brings ruin.” 

- “Yes,” says John Peter. 

“T have no son,” says Donna Vanna, “which has been 
a great grief to me. If I had a son he might send me 
from America a machine to lay eggs so there would be 
no need to keep hens.” 

“There is no machine to lay eggs, Mother. 
chine only hatches chickens from the eggs.” 


The ma- 


HE considered this. “I do not think the saints would 

convince themselves that such a birth was of 
Heaven,” she says calculatingly. “Nevertheless it would 
be very useful.” 

“T think, Mother, you would rather have a dress of 
purple brocade than a machine to hatch chicks. Such a 
dress you shall have. It is a present.” 

“Tf I speak,” she says crossly, “it is without presents. 
Nevertheless, the neighbors would envy such a dress. 
It was purple brocade you said?” 

“With button shoes of shiny leather.” 

She sighed contentedly. “No,” she says, “I had no 
son, but I was mother to a daughter—who is dead—and 
she was mother to a daughter—who is also dead. 1 
live. I was the strong one of the family.” She eyed 
us proudly. 

. “And the handsomest in your day, I'll bet,” says John 
eter. 
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“Tf you make sport of an old woman,” she says, but 
not angrily, “you will awake with a twisting pain in the 
bowels.” 

John Peter laughed and picked up her hand, but she, 
with a kind of a fierce gesture, lifted his fingers to her 
lips and kissed them. 

“Because,” she explained, “the daughter of my 
daughter was first to touch you when you came into 
this world. Ohe! It was but the day before yesterday 
—and such a running about. And the old man was 
pleased, for the family would continue. It is well to 
be assured the family will continue.” She nodded her 
head a number of times. “Families are important 


“Yes, indeed,” says John Peter. 

“But there was one who was not pleased,” says Donna 
Vanna, “and there was a serpent in his heart. Because, 
if you had not been born, the whole would have been 
es the old man died and when your father 
died.’ 

“But my father was a young man,” says John Peter. 

“Nevertheless,” says Donna Vanna, “he died.” 


HE STOPPED there and would say no more for 

quite a few minutes, and then she sighed and says, 
“And now the old man is dead, and the Donkey-lifter 
brings you here. And I convince myself that it is better 
to live in America and have one name than it is to 
have another name in Sicily and have 
an evil happen to one.” 

“That,” says John Peter, “is wis- 
dom.” 

“Because,” she says, “it is not easy, 
even with the aid of the most pow- 
erful saints, to kill a lie that has 
lived for fifteen years. A lie with 
the age of fifteen years becomes al- 
most the truth.” 

“And this lie?” asks John Peter. 

“That,” she says, “is the very meat 
in the nut.” 

“Did this lie kill my father?” 

“As if it were a knife fresh from 
the whetstone,” she says. 

“And it will kill me?” 

“You have seen what you have 
seen,” she says simply. 

“Then,” says John Peter, “you 
must teach me how to kill this lie.” 

“Ask her,” says Mark, “if your 
other n-n-name is  Giovanpiectro 
Cenci?” 

John Peter asked her, and she 
stared hard at Mark, and says: 

“Who is the Fat One? He is over 
young for much wisdom. Yet how 
does he know this thing?” 

“You'd be s-s-surprised,” says Mark 

with a grin, and she smiled right 
back at him and nodded her head 
some more. “Ask her,” he says, “if 
a man with pointed w-w-whiskers 
that walks in a g-garden overlooking 
the s-sea is the one that m-made up 
he lie?” 
Again she looked at Mark when 
question was translated to her, 
nd she blinked her eyes and says 
“Do the ladies tell you these things? 
Do they come to dance in your room 
by moonlight?” 

“N-nothin’ dances in my room,” 
says Mark. “I jest f-f-figgered it 
out from s-seein’ him and _ the 
Crooked One together, and from p- 
piecin’ together this and that.” 

“All wisdom is a kind of magic,” 
she said. “Good wisdom is white 
magic; evil wisdom is black magic.” 

“But what,” says Mark, “has the old man in Rendazza 
that looks like a 1-l-lion got to do with it?” 

She frowned at him now. “Say to the Fat One,” she 
says, “that now he approaches dangerous matters.” 

“T bet you I know,” says Mark. 

“There are times to speak and times to be silent,” 
she said. 

“But where is my mother, and why was I taken to 
America?” asked John Peter. 

“She died upon the dreadful night,” said Donna 
Vanna, “and you were carried away in haste and se- 
crecy that one surely of the blood should be left alive. 
. .. Because it was an order that none who wore the 
name and bore the blood should live.” 

“The man with whiskers I-lived,” says Mark. 

“For that there was a reason,” says Donna Vanna. 

“And the old man |-lived—the one that was John 
Peter’s grandfather.” 

“Because he was rich to hire guards, and because he 
traveled in distant lands, and because it was not to the 
interests of such a one as you know of that he should 
die.” She stopped there a minute. Then she went on, 
sort of slow: 

“Not only,” says Donna Vanna, “did the father of 
Giovanpietro die, but a lie clung to his memory. A lie 
believed by many. It was said that he was a traitor.” 

“To whom?” says Mark. 


“To those to whom it is not wise to be a traitor if 
one would live to be of great age,” says Donna Vanna. 

“And there is a s-s-sentence of death against John 
Peter because his f-father was called a traitor?” says 
Mark. 

“It is the truth.” 

“But that was f-f-fifteen years ago. Would the s-sen- 
tence be carried out—if the one with the pointed whisk- 
ers did not mix himself up in it?” 

“Who knows?” she says. “Memories are long and 
vengeance is hungry.” 


The hunchback came into the room and stopped suddenly when he saw us and scowled as black as ink. 


“I don’t b-believe it would be,” says Mark. 

“For what reason do you believe this?” 

“Because I talked with the old man who looks like a 
lion. He said there had been no orders.” 

“Orders,” she said, “were given fifteen years ago. 
Those who carry them out to-day are only obeying. 
There would have to be other orders contrary to the 
first. And those could come only if the lie were proved 
to be a lie.” 

“Then, by golly,” says Mark, “we got to prove it. 
Can you help us, Donna Vanna?” 

“Not on this day. But I shall consider, and you 
may come again.” 

“T’m sure we’re m-m-much obleeged,” says Mark, and 
then he turns to John Peter and says, “Come along, 
Your Grace.” 

“What's the idea?” says John Peter. 
Your-Gracing me about?” 

“Because,” says Mark, “it’s c-c-comin’ to ye.” 

“T thought I was the lost dauphin,” says John Peter, 
and he chuckled. 

“You was, for gen’ral p-purposes,” says Mark, “but 
now we got to git down to b-business. No, you hain’t 
the I-lost dauphin, but you be the Duke of Rendazza.” 

“Like the mischief I am,” says John Peter. 

“Ask her,” says Mark, and John Peter turned to 
Donna Vanna. 


“What are you 
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“Is it true that I am the Duke of Rendazza?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. 
says. 


“The Fat One speaks the truth,” she 


Chapter Thirteen 


ELL, you never saw anybody in your life so 

flabbergasted as John Peter was when he realized 

that he wasn’t just a kid that had gone to public 
school in America and played baseball and everything. 
And when it sunk in on him that he was a duke he 
didn’t seem happy a bit. 

“Fellows,” he says kind of slow and serious, “I don’t 
know that I like it.” 

“There hain’t no need for you to w-w-worry yet,” 
says Mark. “You got to git to be a duke. I mean you 
are one, but you hain’t got none of the doo-dads that 
g-goes with it. For all p-p-practical p-purposes you're 
nothin’ but a kid. Till we llick the enemy and p-put 
you on the throne, or whatever it is that dukes sit onto.” 

“But I’m not sure I want that,” says John Peter. 
“T haven’t been raised that way. Maybe I’m Sicilian, 
but I feel American. I’m used to it and I’m used to 
thinking American. So I don’t think such an awful lot 
of dukes. It seems to me I'd rather be just a fellow.” 

“No reason,” says Mark, “why you can’t b-be b- 
both. I been kind of th-thinkin’ it over, and seems to 
me there hain’t nothin’ discreditable about b-bein’ a 
duke. The title is kind of fancywork and all, but a duke 
that’s a good duke ought to have a perty good j-job. 
Now take you: If you cut off this here t-t-title what is 
the Duke of Rendazza? He’s jest a big f-farmer, with 
f-farms and I-lemon groves and whatnot. Now nobuddy 
objects to bein’ a farmer. Anybuddy ’d druther be a 
big f-farmer ’n a little one. So, as near’s I kin make 
out, the Duke of Rendazza wouldn’t be nothin’ but a 
f-farmer with a lot of t-trimmin’s that might be fun.” 

“Maybe,” says John Peter, “but the idea’s sort of 
hard to get used to.” 

“T’'d be willin’ to try it,” says I. 

“You'd b-be a swell lookin’ duke with them f-f-freckles 
and that n-n-nose,” 
says Mark. 

“T’ve seen worse,” 
says I. “You can’t 
be called a beauty 
yourself.” 

“There’s been f-fat 
kings,’ says Mark. 
“Lots of ’em are 
that way. I b-bet 
I l-look more like 
a king than you do 
l-like a duke.” 

“What you look 
like,” says I, “I 
shan’t mention be- 
cause I don’t want 
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to fight.” 
“The question is,” 
says John Peter, 


“what'll we do now 
we know?” 
+ “Talk to the D- 
d - donkey - lifter,” 
says Mark. 


O WE WENT 
back to the ho- 
tel and found Mr. 
Grecco talking to 
Mr. Tidd about 
Roman history and 
fishing and how to 
half-sole shoes, and 
toggle joints and in- 
ternal combustion 
@ engines and lemon 
groves and camels. It was kind of a hit-or-miss talk from 
what I could make of it, but they acted as if they were 
enjoying it; so it wasn’t anybody’s business. 

John Peter he waited for a chance, and then he pipes 
up, “We’ve just been to see Donna Vanna,” 

“Ah,” says Mr. Grecco. 

“And she recognized me,” says John Peter. 

“Helped some by Mark Tidd,” Mr. Grecco says, kind 
of grim. $ 

“T done s-s-some g-guessin’,” Mark says as modest as 
a violet. 

“So,” says John Peter, “I know who I am, and I think 
it is only right I should be told all about it.” 

Mr. Grecco he thought a minute, and then he says, 
“I think the time has come. It was as well you knew 
nothing until now—nothing of your parentage, or of 
why we lived in America, or why we came here at 
this time. But you are old enough and have common 
sense to act in accordance with what I tell you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” says John Peter. 

“You are,” says Mr. Grecco, “the Duke of Rendazza. 
It was your grandfather who just died. The villa on 
the hill below, with its beautiful gardens, is yours. The 
great estates inland are yours. Our purpose in coming 
to Sicily at this time was to establish your identity and 
to come’ into possession of the title and the property.” 

“But why is someone (Continued on page 61) 
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Hunks in Hot Water 


By Donald and Louise Peattie 


a : 
IS mother, dim Moe te:. His 
mother, O! Hunks, ithe lone 
bear of the cove of Lost, Bride 


Falls, had told him in»gutteral, 
terse warnings that he was too small a 
cub to tackle that bee’s nest. But in the 
fat, furry belly of Young Hunks was 
more greed than there was wisdom in 
his small, square’ head. Accordingly, 
while his mother, sitting on her haunches 
against a great rock, her padded feet 
outthrust to the cool running water, her 
snout sunk on her chest, dozed in the 
warm sunlight of a Carolina spring, the 
cub pattered around the rock and out 
of her sleepy gaze. Then under cover of 
the uproar of the waterfall that filled all 
the gorge with cool music, he scuttled as 
fast as short legs would carry him to 
the foot of the sourwood tree. There 
among the high branches where the 
blossoms spilled in spikes of silvery 
bells, the bees of Lost Bride had “hung 
their castle and fortified it with their own irritability. 

It was the sudden roar of the disturbed nest, ri 
high above the eternal falling of the water, above her 
young one’s anguished yelps, that put life in the great, 
lazy hulk of Old Hunks and sent her scurrying to the 
sourwood. There, high up in a crotch, sat the cub, paw- 
ing with impotent little fists at his eyes and ears and 
nose, curled up like a ball, while around him the in- 
mates of the torn nest swarmed and roared and vented 
their rage in fiery torment. An old bear, on a bee-hunt, 
plans his campaign; if he cannot, being’ high in a tree, 
run for water, he takes the stings on his thick hide, and 
so far from relenting in his destruction of the hive, keeps 
steadily on, well knowing that when the bees discover 
that their citadel is fated to fall, they will suddenly quit 
its defense and try each one to fill his pouches with what 
honey he can salvage before the enemy claws the gold- 
en treasure all away. 

But Young Hunks, being Young Hunks, and having 
that dangerous thing, a little knowledge, had surrendered 
at the first attack on his tender muzzle, and now, stung 
to unendurable torture, his agonized grip relaxed and he 
fell, clutched, struggled, and fell—plop on his mother’s 
great soft bulk. Mother and baby scuttled for the pool 
at the foot of the waterfall, and there, plunging into the 
cool depths, sending the rainbow trout flying in a shim- 
mering school, they shook off their tormentors. 

Not that the affai Unfortunately the 

little thief in his first wild grab had torn into the honey 
cells, dug out one pawful of the sweet store and gobbled 
it down. And as the luck of Young Hunks would have 
it, the mountain aconite was in flower upon the mea- 
dows. The poisoned honey that would in time have 
worked a dark ill upon the hive proved instead the in- 
strument of their revenge. Young Hunks was exceed- 
ingly ill. 
He got over it—soon enough to have regained full 
of his calamitous curiosity when one tranquil 
ight evening he met a skunk family out for a stroll. 
hat is a tale better left untold! 


Bi 


O it was, by saddening ventures and hairbreadth es- 

capes, that Young Hunks blundered through to the 
fervid heat of a southern July. By noon, when the sun 
had reached long fingers into the deep gorge, even be- 
tween those ferny walls the air danced in a heat maze; 
yet always was there coolness in the spray of Lost 
Bride’s waters. There Old Hunks would bask away the 
hours, sprawled in the hot sunshine, just: within reach of 
any misty shower blown from the falls by a casual 
breeze, contentedly watching her cub as he rolled at 
her feet, playing in miniature fury with a pine cone or 
a big oak gall. This was happiness for Old Hunks, by 
the cool pool, in the hot sun; this was life. Lost Bride 
was her undisputed domain; her one treasure, the furry 
tumbler on the rocks, was beside her; life was good. And 
out of such a sunny hour she would rise, and amble 
heavily to the tall sycamore that leaned over the falls, 
and rearing on her haunches would make her mark in 
a long, proud claw-gash upon the blotched bole. 

But the fatal luck of little Hunks shattered their para- 
dise. On a day when the bees bumbled drowsily in the 
horsemint, when the sun glinted with a metallic bril- 
liance on the rhododendron leaves, when the old she- 
bear lay dreaming, in her cave behind the falls, of the 
great days of her youth before men came to Brushy 
Mountain and drove the bear-lords to such shy retreats 
as this—on this last day of happiness Young Hunks went 
wandering again. 


‘Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


Jabbering and screaming she leaped away, 
one banana still in her greedy grasp. 


With a gleam in his buttony eyes, panting a little in 
the noonday heat, he pushed through the laurels that 
laved in the brook all the way down to the mouth of 
the gorge. Never before had he ventured so far, never 
had he guessed that a greater world lay beyond the ra- 
vine’s steep sides, But when he penetrated the dense 
shrubbery at the glen’s mouth, he came smartly out upon 
a little lumbering encampment—two tents pitched, and 
a dozen or so of mountain men come for the white pine 
that was dusky on these virgin slopes. 

Peace was on the camp, in the long languor of after- 
noon, and Man and his ally Dog were at their siesta. 
Snores rumbled gently forth from under the shade of 
the trees where the long, slack mountain figures lay 
moveless, and the dogs beside them dreamed, head on 
paws, only their noses still awake. 

But Young Hunks had come upwind, and undiscov- 
ered he stood staring until interest got the better of his 
native fears. Then he ventured out of the rhododendron, 
nearer. Bear-like, he was directed not so much by what 
he saw as by what he smelled, and his hopeful nose led 
him to the pile where cans and scraps of food were 
dumped in an unsightly mass. He sniffed at meat tins 
and empty bean cans, and wrinkled his rubbery muzzle 
over rinds of fruit, and then to his delight he discov- 
ered a molasses can! He inserted a small snout, licked 
with an ecstatic tongue, and at last, greed growing, tried 
to drag the can from the pile. 

Cling, clang, clatter! The pile tumbled about. his 
ears; in an instant the dogs were up, and baying, and the 
cub, with the can still on his nose, scuttled with all speed 
for the deep heart of the gorge. 

With no thought, such as an older bear would have 
had, of throwing his followers off the scent, with no 
thought but to get home to mother, Young Hunks dashed 
through the undercover, scraping off the blinding tin can 
as he went. After him came the clamor of dogs and the 
strange and terrifying cry of human throats. For the 
lumbering men, rested from labor and bored with tran- 
quillity, had sprung joyously to the hunt, after one 
glimpse of that scuttling rump disappearing up the leafy 
ravine. 


LD HUNKS, in her happy dream, had never missed 

the adventurer. To her, in the gloom of the cave, 
came the sudden high wail of hounds announcing quarry 
found. In a second she was up, in a moment more she 
realized Young Hunks gone, and knew, by the un- 
sleeping instinct of mother-fear, his peril. She clam- 
bered with clumsy speed out of the cave. 

He was there, breathless and terrified, almost up the 
rocks, and the dogs were bursting out of cover below 
the falls. The bears drew swiftly back into the cave, 
into the safe, sweet gloom of home, and there Young 
Hunks sank whimpering while his mother loomed above 
him, big, dark, savage, her little eyes red in the half 
light, staring out the cave mouth. 

In another two minutes the troupe of dogs was at the 
entrance, yelping, boasting, daring each other to go in, 
but none caring to take the first leap. Then sounded the 
shouts of men coming up from below. At that signal 
the whole pack rushed forward as one, and then as sud- 
denly reeled back. An old hound lay dead in the nar- 
row entrance. 

“Whang!” spoke the rifle, and searing light flashed 
before Old Hunks’ eyes, speeding a hot river of pain 
along her side. With a howl of rage she backed away, 
and rumbled back down the steep passage to the heart 
of her lair. Above the reverberation of the waterfall 
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the hunting clamor came to her, and the hated smell of 
man and dog stung her nostrils. 

Harried to her ultimate retreat, she sank down, heav- 
ing, licking the streaming gash along her side, waiting. 
Dog or man, she could face her enemy in that narrow 
passage where only one at a time could enter, and feel 
confident of victory in the dark encounter. But none 
ventured in—the hounds were wise, and the men worked 
in the unpredictable way of human creatures. Old Hunks 
waited. And by her side Young Hunks trembled, quiet- 
ing gradually, regaining a measure of his confidence, of 
his interest even. The afternoon sun, slanting west, 
reached a pale finger into the cave’s heart. 

And then, faintly, creeping evilly, a new terror as: 
saulted Old Hunks’ nostrils. Smoke! Strange, choking 
smoke, infernal. In a moment the demon thing was on 
them, a blazing tar keg rattling down the incline of the 
cave straight at them. They leaped aside, out of its 
fiery way, and scrambled up from the back pit, up the 
steep passage to the perilous mouth. The smoke rolled 
up around them, stifling, blinding, maddening. The cub 
was sneezing, rolling on the ground, trying to rub the 
stinging torment out of his éyes with his paws. Old 
Hunks coughed and shook her head, and bared white 
teeth in terrified defiance of the panting dogs that 
pressed to the mouth of her lair. 


UDDENLY, tortured beyond endurance, the cua 

cub bolted out of the cave, into the very jaws of 
the joyful pack. And then it was that Old Hunks rose 
to the top of her mightiest rage and leapt out of the 
cave with a snarling roar, upon the tangle of dogs that 
wrangled over her little one. 

They writhed back, yelping, at the impact, and in that 
second the cub wriggled out and behind a tumbled cairn 
of rocks at the cave’s mouth. Old Hunks was whelmed 
in a turmoil of murderous jaws that tore her flesh and 
clawed for her throat, twenty to one, with the shouts of 
the men coming closer. But she was a_ wilderness 
mother, she was sovereign of this gorge, she was Old 
Hunks, and the hounds fell broken before the mighty 
onslaught of her last great rage. 

Up the rocks, over the bowlders they struggled, snarl- 
ing and yapping and biting, up to a big flat rock that 
hung perilously above the falls. There, as a mountain 
man ran up, flinging a rifle to his shoulder, Old Hunks 
shook free of the leaping horde of her tormentors and 
reared for one instant to her full height, eyes blazing 
red defiance to the end, The rifle cracked, and the great 
urry bulk toppled, down, down, through the laughing 
veil of waters, down to the still deep pool at the foot. 

It was so that Young Hunks saw her last, a dark hulk 
ying moveless with the rippling water lapping at her 
flank. Half choking in the noose of rope around _ his 
neck, half stupefied with terror, he sank down crouching 
there beside her, whimpering, nosing, while the mountain 
men gathered in a group to inspect their prey, prodding 
her with an inquiring boot-toe, lifting her heavy head to 
et it fall carelessly on the rock again. 

“Shore is a right pretty pelt, that,” said one with sat- 
isfaction, and the others chorused laconic agreement. 
But the rawboned boy who held the cub jerked at 
him by the rope noose. “A live bear cub’s better’n a 
dead old ’un,” he exulted. “An’ I reckon this’n’s all, 
mine, all right. "Twas my dogs got him out o’ them 
rocks.” 

Jocularly they made over all claim to the cub. Young 
Massy was a favorite with the lumberers, a smart hand) 
with the accordion and a cheerful one to help his bet- 
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ters. “A growin’ cub like that’ll eat up every cent goes 
into your jeans,” they warned him. 

“Won't git a chance, this’n,’ Lem Massy predicted 
knowingly, and then with another choking jerk Young 
Hunks was dragged away, away from the kind old furry 
side, from the protection that had guided him through 
his short life. At least he did not have to see the lum- 
bermen’s skillful stripping of the pelt from the worth- 
less carcass of the dead she-bear. 

The lumbermen were noisily glad to break camp next 
day and trek back to the one-street, no-railroad hamlet 
that was “town” to them. There luck awaited Lem 
Massy and his bear cub—good luck for Lem, and for 
Young Hunks his usual variety. Twittyville was astir 
with excitement; all down its one street banners flapped 
in the breeze, lettered with incredible legends, and in the 
little grassy mountain meadow at the village end were 
pitched two round tents, dirty but gaudily bannered, and 
three or four brightly painted wagons stood at rest with 
their tired shafts nosing the ground. 

Upon a more usual occasion, Lem might somewhat 
have stirred the sleepy town with the advent of his bear 
cub, but now there was no interest left for him, as he 
stood with his dejected captive in the halter at his side, 
while he drank up the posters blazing in the noonday 
sun outside the quiet tents. 

“MAGINNIS’ MAMMOTH SUPER-SPECTACLE! 
Ten Cents, Only a Dime for the Side Show!” 

“See BERTINI, The Handcuff King, Who Has Been 
Shackled by Chiefs of Police in All the Principal Cities 
of the World!” 

“BAMBOOLA, the Last of His Race!” 

“MME. MILO, Snake Charmer of the Orient!” 

“Daring Acrobats, Jug- 
glers, Wonder-working Mir- 
acle Men, Uproarious 
Clowns!” 

“Come One, Come All!” 


VERHEAD, in the pol- 

ished sky, a buzzard 
tilted lazily, swept the in- 
congruously crowded mea- 
dowwithits floating 
shadow, and soared away 
again. Nothing sounded, 
save the creak of a rocker, 
and now a few bars of hymn 
tune, quavered high in a 
nasal camp-meeting so- 
prano. And then a man 
came suddenly out of the 
tent flap, and stopped, his 
derby on the back of his 
head, surveying Massy and 
the cub. 

Massy shifted from one 
foot to the other, and 
grinned, embarrassed. 
Young Hunks lifted his 
head, and looked up with 
hopeless misery in his eyes. 
This was only another of 
these terrible, unpredictable 
men-beings, with their stif- 
ling odors of tobacco and 


leather, with their loud 
voices, their startling 
abruptness. The talk of 


Massy and the man Magin- 
nis, their movements, the 
passing of a greenback be- 
tween them, all was mean- 
ingless to Hunks. Only it 
was Maginnis now who 
dragged him, choking, by 
the rope: 
As they came around the 
tent a woman, rocking in 
an old red chair upon the 
humpy ground, rose, put 
down her knitting, and 
looked down at Hunks over 
spectacles. He looked up, 
and the misery in his shoe- : 
button eyes found an an- 
swering kindness in_ the 
woman’s brown gaze, a kind- 
ness that reached even to 
his bewildered bear heart. 
She spoke, and put out her 
hand, and though her words 
to her husband were only 
human noise, when she 
spoke to Hunks, coaxingly, 
he found meaning in: her 
voice; and ambled timidly 
two steps nearer. And then 
she touched him with a 
hand from which he did 
not startle, and went and 
got him a big bowl of bread 
smeared with molasses, and 
Young Hunks knew that in 
this desolate world there 
still lived mother-kindness. 


Stung to unendurable 


So it was that the heir of Lost Bride Falls, the last of 
a line of the lordly and free, came to be the chief ex- 
hibit in “Maginnis’ Super-Spectacle Menagerie,” squat- 
ting wretchedly on the floor of his: cramped wagon cage 
under the no rutiny of the mountain people that 
ed and loitered and passed, alwa: ring, frequently 
ng, unchanging from town to town through which 
the caravan went. He had companions in ignominy, it 
is true, but they seemed to feel it not one whit—not 
the Japanese dancing white mice whirling idiotically in 
their bowl, nor the bald old red and green parrot who 
hid his senile foolishness under the name of Solomon, 
nor Susie, the trouble-making monkey who had the run 
of the camp. She was the property and pet of Willi 
the Wop, who, wandering the Carolina trails with 
and his organ, had met and joined forces with Maginnis, 
so that now while Susie fortified the menagerie at per- 
formances, the organ wheezed and Willie cried popcorn 
and crackerjack in a broken Italian tenor. These fellow 
members of the ludicrous zoo, as well as the careless 
rough-voiced men, the bear cub heeded not at all, as he 
crouched in his prison, his little snout sunk on his chest 
in melancholy meditation. For this misery of Young 
Hunks loved no company. 

Save only the gentle hand, the coaxing voice, of Millie 
Maginnis. Slowly, carefully, she campaigned to win him, 
and the loneliness in his little black eyes 
gratefully to her, and met there—did Hun! 
shy heart recognize it?—a loneliness, an exile’s misery 
like his own. For Millie Maginnis, even when she put 
on the red silk waist of Mme. Milo and looped about her 
head strings of beads and around her neck a festoon of 
logy serpents, was still, heart, soul, and body, mother- 
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wild, 


torture, his agonized grip relaxed and he fell. 
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woman, hearth-woman. They came to her, the vagrant 
members of thestroupe, and her own scheming, irrespon- 
sible, irrepressible, barn-storming husband, with torn 
clothes or bruised feelings, as she sat outside the tent, 
knitting in her rocking chair. And when they had gone, 
mended or consoled, she would cross the little camp to 
the cage of Hunks and stand and talk to him in a low, 
kind, unhappy voice, and he would blink and come close 
enough to feel her hand in his shaggy coat, to remember 
vaguely the gutteral speech of the old bear who had been 
his dam, so different, so alike in its power to comfort. 

“Seems as if we'd die here, don’t it,” the woman would 
be murmuring. “If I could jes’ get back to Plainsville, 
and sit on the porch, and look at the same old fields 
every day, good’n flat, and know I was home.” 

Home! Hunks did not understand that word; only he 
stood, while she caressed his head, and dreamed of the 
cool spray of Lost Bride, of its endless murmur, remote, 
serene, of the old cave hidden at the back of the rocks. 
And then the organ would begin to wail, as Willie felt 
a longing for some strains of Verdi to brighten a dull 
day, and Susie to jabber, and Old Sol the parrot to 
scream derisively, “Crackerjack! Crackerjack!” 


SIE was the worst, with her prying, snatching little 

black fingers, for she was thin enough to slip in 
through the bars of the bear’s cage, agile enough to es- 
cape his tormented lunges. Summer had passed to fall, 
fall to the dragging winter, and it was one windy March 
night, when all the camp was quiet, and only one lamp 
burned still in the smaller tent where the men were 
heavily asleep, that Susie came stealing in the dark, to 
the silent cage that held so much mute misery, drawn 
by the irresistible odor of 
bananas. 

Now Hunks had not only 
been the object of disparag- 
ing curiosity, but he had 
been submitted to the slow 
torture, the unhappy dis- 
grace, of learning tricks. 
Maginnis was a good train- 
er, and in no way cruel, and 
truth to tell there came to 
lie a certain m choly 
pleasure for Hunks in his 
ability to walk, upon his 
hind legs, to pass the hat, to 
waltz slowly and ponder- 
ously to the strains of “Just 
a Song at Twilight,” played 
on Willie’s hand organ. Not 
yet had he been put to the 
test, to the torment of ex- 
hibiting these simple ac- 
complishments in the noise 
and blare of the crowded 
tent; Maginnis had not yet 
been sure enough of him. 
But to-day Hunks had done 
so well and_ willingly at 
practice that Maginnis had 
awarded him a great bunch 
of bananas, and had deter- 
mined that to-morrow, 
when they should open in a 
return engagement before 
all Twittyville, to-morrow 
Young Hunks, all unsuspic- 
ious, should enter the final 
stage of his degredation 
from sovereign to clown. 

But Susie wanted the ba- 
nanas. While the tent ropes 
creaked in the dark March 
wind, while Hunks lay 
crouched unsleeping, muz- 
zle on paws amid the scant 
straw of his cage, Susie came 
creeping, springing and 
swinging by little black 
wrinkled hands and feet, 
out of the men’s tent, in 
through the bars of the bear 
wagon. Hunks heard her, 
scrabbling softly among the 

as, and the heart of 
sore with a great 
agony of nostalgia. He made 
one swipe at Susie, and the 
clawed sledge hammer of 
his paw caught the tip of 
her tail. Jabbering and 
screaming she leaped out 
and away, one banana still 
in her greedy grasp, over 
the dry short grass to the 
tent where Willie the Wop, 
her protector, slumbered. 
Old Sol was there too, 
drowsing on a_ tent bar 
where the long shadows lay, 
cast up by the kerosene 
lamp that Maginnis, falling 
asleep over his newspaper, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ALPH PICKENS is incurably athletic. So far, 
in a little over two years at State College, he 
has tried out for seven sports, including golf. 
Six sports didn’t need him, but in swimming he 

won his letter because he carries just enough round, 
solid bulk to make a good plunger. 

And then, just when he was off to a nice, illustrious 
career in the plunge, the Intercollegiate Committee ban- 
ished his event. But Ralph refused to be cured. 

“I’m going out for boxing,” he announced to me. 

“Good night!” I thought, looking over his ample lines 
and his full, pink cheeks. “If that doesn’t cure you, 
nothing will!” : 

I was with him, acting as his second, on the night of 
the tryouts. He was matched with Freddy Welch. 
Their weights were even, but Ralph’s 160 pounds were 
assembled chiefly around the belt, while Freddy’s were 
distributed evenly over the shoulders, arms, and the 
lank, graceful back. Still, Ralph was hard, and resilient, 
and I had hoy 

My hopes lived just one minute. During that time, 
Freddy, flashing an attractive smile, walloped the earn- 
estly perspiring and wildly flailing Pickens with every 
blow he had ever learned, and a few he invented on the 
spur of the moment. The a the ended the bout 
came when the first round was just sixty seconds old. 
It was a short jab to the ba aa ivered just as my 
battler letting out air. The rest of Ralph’s wind 
left him with a grunt, and his gloves dropped to his 
stomach where they lovingly remained. 

Freddy could have hit him with the medicine ball af- 
ter that, but it wasn’t necessary. Ralph was done for the 
evening—but not cured. 

“I’m going to make that team yet!” he declared, 
earnestly, on the way home. “If Freddy hadn’t hit me 
in the wind, I might have won.” 

“Sure,” I agreed, sadly. There’s 
courage Ralph. 

But during the following week, Ralph had little time 


no use trying to dis- 
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to think about boxing. Me either, for that matter. We 
were too busy pressing pants and shining shoes for the 
initiated members of the Digam fraternity. Ralph and 
I were just pledges and, along with eight others, we were 
experiencing the joys of probation week. If we per- 
formed all our duties cheerfully, and were successful on 
the Friday night “crusade,” we would be initiated into 
the fraternity the following week. 

We didn’t mind pressing pants, but we were doubtful 
about the crusade: The crusaders went out in pairs be- 
fore midnight—so much we knew for sure. But we had 
no idea of what was going to happen to us. Vague 
tales of past crusades led us to believe that we’d be up 
all night, traveling over the beautiful, but dark, country- 
side, encountering enough adventure along the way to 
t us until we were old men, with gout. But then, 
those yarns were probably exaggerated. 


UST the same, when Ralph and I stood on the porch 
of the Digam house on Friday night, dressed in our 
oldest clothes, listening to Don Cleve—he’s our proba- 
tion chairman—exhorting us not to come back until our 
quest was finished, something stirred inside of me. A 
slab of fried fish had taken refuge with me at supper 


The sock that 
ended the bout 
came when the first 
round was just 
sixty seconds old. 
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time, and I could feel it nibbling at my Adam's apple. 
As for Ralph, he was saying, “yessir” every time Don 
opened his mouth. 

ick to it until you bring home the bacon!” Don 
emphasized, and sent us away with a gentle tap of his 
four-foot paddle. 

Once we were started, things seemed kind of tame. 
Our first orders, written out on a long slip of paper, 
directed us to the shores of Lake La Mud—that’s what 
we call the campus pond—and our second sent us out 
north of town. For three hours after that we trotted from 
one place to another, locating and deciphering the 
mysterious messages. One o’clock in the morning found 
us traveling through a cow pasture about eight miles 
south of the campus. I was sleepy, but Ralph was all 
pepped up. 

“In a way, detective work,” he was saying. “Read- 
ing code messages, making deductions, following clues. 

You can almost imagine we're out after a gang 
of dangerous criminals—drawing the net tighter and 
tighter—inexorably closing in, until we have the knaves 
cornered!” 

“Yeh,” I agreed. You might as well agree with a fel- 
low when he gets warmed up that way. 

“Hey!” exclaimed Ralph. “There’s another party!” 

He pointed to the east about a quarter of a mile 
where three human forms showed dimly against the sky. 

“Poor dubs!” I yawned. I wasn’t surprised to see 
them, because nearly all the fraternities on the campus 
had their pledges on crusades that night. 

At two o’clock we were on land belonging to Dean 
Crossland, head of the agricultural college, searching the 
orchard for our sixth message. 

“Ten miles from home,” I gasped, 
happened yet.” 

I was tired. Wading through damp gr: 
my heavy R. O. T. C. shoes, and the chilly air was be- 
ginning to penetrate my sweater. I stumbled wearily 
from tree to tree, (Continued on page 32) 


“and nothing’s 


She squealed and grunted, kicked and wriggled, but in less than two minutes they had her safely in the sack. 
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| Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Common Sense 


T is a peculiarity of Common Sense that it doesn’t 

sound like it to other folks at first. Somebody gets 
a scheme in his head, and other folks like it. Then 
along comes a fellow who pokes a hole in it with Com- 
mon Sense and everybody sits on his head. It always 
works that way. But in about a week some other fel- 
low gets the notion he thought of the Common Sense 
first, and then another and so on until the one who 
thought up the nonsense in the first place gets aboard 
the band wagon. Nonsense can’t stand up against 
Common Sense very long. But you have to give folks 
a chance to think it over, because Nonsense sounds a 
lot more attractive. So don’t be discouraged. Just 
shoot off your Common Sense and wait for it to hit 
something. If it is real Common Sense it seldom 
misses in the long run. 


Clay Pigeons 


NCE a lady wrote us asking if we wouldn’t start a 

crusade to stop the cruel practice of shooting clay 
pigeons. We just mentioned that because we hap- 
pened to think of it, and because we were shooting 
clay pigeons up in Maine a week ago. Not a pigeon 
complained. And a lot of them escaped scot-free. We 
found the cruelty was to the shooter because we were 
using a 12-gauge automatic gun with no recoil pad, and 
every time it went off it knocked us so far they had to 
send a motor car to fetch us back. It came under the 
general head of pleasure, and we love the smell of 
arnica. If you can find any moral in this you have us 
beaten. 


Lazy 


T’S so easy not to work that we wonder anyone ever 
does it. For two weeks we haven’t done a tap. You 
would think a fellow would have to go to a lot of 
trouble to get out of working, but you don’t at all. All 
you have to do is pick out a spot and sit on it. It’s 
wonderful. We would take it up as our life’s business 
but for one thing. From now on we would sit and 
look, maybe, and never move or think a think—if it 
weren’t for just one thing. And that is that we get 
hungry three or four times a day. We’ve never found 
anyone willing to bring us groceries just for the pleasure 
of the trip. Maybe there are folks who love to work. 
We hope not at this minute. We despise anyone who 
likes to work. But here we are working like the dick- 
ens just because we’d hate to see a mealtime roll around 
without any meal in the middle of it. Besides, we have 
a hunch that by next week, say, we'll be despising peo- 
ple who don’t like to work, and wondering why they 
can’t see how stale and flat life would be if there weren’t 
any work to do. 


College 


RE you thinking of going to college this year, 
or perhaps a year from now? Probably a lot of 

you are, and we wonder why. Have you a good rea- 
son for it, or are you going to college because it’s the 
stylish thing to do? Of course, if you're going to be a 
professional man such as a doctor or a lawyer, you’ve 
got to go. But if you're going to be a wholesale grocer 
or an author or the president of a bank, what can col- 
lege do for you? The answer is, a whole lot. But 
you'll have to do your share. If you expect college 
to give you a broad, useful background of information, 


if you expect it to give you the sort of training that 
limbers up your mind and makes you a good judge of 
men and ideas, if you expect it to give you the friends 
and experiences that will help you get the poise and 
self-confidence every man needs—why, go ahead and 
go to college. You'll have to work for what you want, 
but you know that. If you don’t want these things bad 
enough to work for them, don’t go to college. Why clut- 
ter up the campus? College is a great place for a 
good time, and it should be; but it should be reserved 
for the fellows who want a lot more than a good time. 


Money 


E had an interesting talk the other day with a 

man who is almost fifty, who has earned big 
money all his life, and never saved a cent. He had 
never discovered there are two kinds of money—Say- 
ing money and Spending money. 


Laughing 


HAT the world needs most, to our way of think- 

ing, is more to laugh at. There’s enough in it 
now to be serious about. We would like to run for 
President on a platform that called for Gloom Relief. 
We claim that every citizen is entitled to a good, 
deep, roaring laugh at least once a day. And we'll 
bet the average man doesn’t get a ration of a first- 
class laugh a month. It’s all wrong. Everyone is so 
busy doing something serious about some serious prob- 
Jem that no one takes up this matter of laughing, which 
is of first importance. Let’s get together and do some- 
thing about it. 


Disappointment 


VERYONE is always disappointed. People love 

to be disappointed. They like to say the circus 
isn’t so good as it was last year; or that it would have 
been a fine day if there hadn’t been mosquitoes; or 
that it would have been a great meal if only there had 
been turnips instead of succotash. Nothing ever turns 
out to be as fine as you thought it was going to be. 
There’s always some drawback. We suggest that every- 
one be fined ten dollars or given ten days in jail every 


MEX ADVISES 
By Eart W. Scott 
“Mex,” I says, “old pony, 
I’ve a problem tuh propose: 


Straw boss an’ me, we can’t agree— 
Shall I bust ’im on the nose?” 


Mex just wisely shakes his head, 
I laughs an’ says, “All right, 
As long as I can’t hit ’im 
An’ yuh won’t allow the fight, 


“I asks yuh, dang ol’ buckskin, 
What proposal do yuh make?” 
An’ then the little devil 
Raised his hoof tuh shake. 


“Can’t I tell im nothin’?” 
He nods an’ winks ’is eye, 
Then lays down an’ stretches out 
Like when I tells ’im, “Die!” 
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time he’s disappointed. We'd soon have the thing 
discouraged, and the country would grow great and 
prosperous. 


Fear 


E’VE come to the conclusion it isn’t the Fright; 

it’s the Timidity. Almost nobody ever gets really 
frightened, but a heap of folks are always in a lather 
from timidity. They’re nervous in an automobile and 
trembly in a boat. They’re all crowded up with appre- 
hensions about catching a germ, and they're jumpy 
about thunderstorms. These things don’t scare ’em. 
They’re just timid about them. But what of it? There's 
nothing we can do about it but mention it and hope 
for the best. Personally we intend to be just as ner- 
vous as ever the next time we get into a car. 


Tang 


AKE sundry whiffs of blue smoke and add as much 

haze as you have handy; mix with gusty bits of 
breeze and the rustle of leaves and the pungent smell 
of the first chrysanthemums—and you'll have tang, the 
tang of fall. We like it. We sat out in the garden 
late last Sunday afternoon with a young fellow just 
out of college who had dropped in for an unexpected 
old-fashioned friendly call, and fairly soaked up tang. 
It was great, and his call was a particularly fine finish- 
ing touch. Why don’t people make friendly calls 
oftener? It’s that sort of thing that puts a tang into 
everyday living. 


Talk With a Tang 


hee tang wasn’t only in the air. It was in that 
young fellow’s talk as well. Perhaps he gets a 
special feeling of freedom out of fall; at any rate, he 
pleased us by loosening up rather surprisingly. He 
seemed to shake the cramps out of his mind and spread 
out his private, personal thinking so that we could look 
it over. He let us make remarks about it, too. And 
he quite forgot that we’re older than he is and argued 
with us just as if we were his own age. We liked that, 
also. It takes manners to mix with older people like 
that. Any cub can be stiffly respectful. But a young 
fellow who can be comradely is a winner. 


He Wanted to Know 


UR caller earnestly asked us what at first seemed 

a queer question. He wanted to know, “Why 
don’t people ever tell you about the things you ought 
to do?” We said guardedly, “For instance?” You see 
we've had an uncomfortable hunch that some day we 
might be abolished as a public nuisance because we’ve 
spent so much time explaining to other people what 
they ought to do. “Well,” he said, “for instance, why 
didn’t anyone tell me when I was in high school that 
I should dig in and get a good start in French or Ger- 
man or Spanish—that every man should be able to 
speak at least one language besides his own? Why 
didn’t someone tell me clear back when I was a skinny, 
cocky kid that the way to master any sport is to get 
down and master form? Why didn’t someone tell me 
before you did to-day that the fellow who wants to get 
down to bed rock in labor problems should work as a 
day laborer some summer vacation while he’s in col- 
lege? Why don’t people tell you things at the time 
you should know them? The lucky guys who get told, 
get ahead.” 


Why Didn’t He Ask? 


“DART of the answer,” we decided, “is that we older 

men get to exercising an undue amount of self- 
restraint just because we're afraid of spilling too much 
advice. Now I'll ask you a question. If you want sug- 
gestions from older men, why don’t you ask for them? 
Pick out a fairly friendly, fairly successful older man 
and go and fire-questions at him. Probably all he tells 
you won’t be so; precious few of us are right about 
everything. But some of it will be so, and the rest will 
set you thinking. Why don’t you young fellows ask 
questions?” 


Everlasting Askers 


AS airplane came humming over the garden and we 
both tipped back our heads to follow it as it van- 
ished into the twilight haze. Then we came back to 
earth and to the matter of asking questions. “The 
Wright brothers asked questions, didn’t they?” re- 
flected the young fellow. “And ‘they gave the world 
wings!’ Guess it’s the everlasting askers who do things, 
all right.” 
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Something to Yelp About 


HEN Min came from 
somewhere out of the 
darkness, crossed the 


porch, and pulled 
open the screen door with one 
forefoot, Ted knew she was on 
mischief bent. 

Ted was a terrier too, and 
theoretically he was Min’s mate, 
but practically they had little in 
common aside from blood and 
general appearance, for Ted was 
a gentleman of his kind, while 
Min was a four-legged daughter 
of mischief. She had one gift 
that was supernatural. No matter 
what dark crime she committed, 
she always managed to depart 
the scene in time to leave Ted 
in possession of all the glory and 
punishment. Sometimes, just 
for variety, Bruno was called 
upon to absorb a share, but 
Bruno was a giant compared to the little terriers. His 
dignified position of shepherd and valuable cattle-dog 
kept him busy and he consequently escaped most of the 
shifted disgrace. 

Meanwhile, Min eased herself through the door and 
disappeared in the inner darkness. For a moment, Ted 
remained on the old sheepskin coat which served as his 
bed, but finally his curiosity got the better of his judg- 
ment. Slowly he rose to his feet and followed her 
into the house. 

He met her as she was coming from the master’s bed- 
room. She was walking cornerwise, so to speak, drag- 
ging a sock and garter behind her. Ted sat down di- 
rectly in her path. According to his code, the personal 
property of his master was inviolable. He felt the call 
of duty and set his teeth in the end of the dragging 
garter. 

When Min came to the end of her rope—or garter if 
you wish—Ted set his forefect and turned his head to 
one side. His attitude plainly said: “T’ll fight it out on 
this line if it takes all night.” Feeling the righteousness 
of his cause, he began to growl. Min tried a violent tug 
and pulled Ted a trifle along the carpet, but since that 
kind of progress didn’t justify the effort, she changed 
her tactics and jerked suddenly to one side. Temporarily 
off balance and rapidly losing his temper, Ted redoubled 
his growls and sat back with all his strength. 


N ANNOYED human voice came from the bedroom 
and for a moment both dogs suspended hostilities. 
But Ted’s conscience was clear and Min didn’t have any. 
Sitting back, she dug her claws into the carpet, and 
the noise of battle rose to the volume of a genuine 
dog fight. The pounding of angry bare feet sounded in 
the hallway. The garter, stretched almost beyond its 
limit, pulled loose from the sock and hit Ted directly 
in an upturned eye. The screen door opened and shut 
and Min was safe, but Ted had yet to suffer his usual 
martyrdom. He suffered it in full, with repeated doses 
exactly where the hair was shortest, and when he finally 
shot out through the screen door like a white bean from 
a sling, it was to stand on a pile of coal slack in the 
back yard and whimper. He stood because sitting down 
had become temporarily unthinkable. 
Bruno had watched the drama of the terriers with 


She was walking cornerwise, so to speak, dragging a sock behind her. 


but mild interest. They were always getting into 
trouble. Furthermore, he felt himself on duty, for he 
knew something that Mrs. Bates should have known and 
didn’t—that the master, disgusted with cream that would 
not churn into butter, had gone. to bed and left the 
big barrel churn uncovered. Even Bruno didn’t know 
that the churn was unlocked and therefore would turn 
on its bearings. But he did know that nothing so 
tempting ever escaped the sharp eyes and nose of 
Thomas Bates, the big tomcat. 

When Min faded into the night Bruno paid her lit- 
tle attention and when Ted yelped a painful way along 
in her wake he opened his eyes and then closed them 
again. Plainly it was none of his business. But presently 
Min returned and climbed the porch with the air of 
one who has done her bit and done it well. She was 
even a little playful. Coyly she snapped at the nose of 
the big shepherd and then at his other end, until he 
got up with some show of dignity and sat down again, 
on his tail. 

Now Min had done something the night before that 
seemed to her especially worthy of repetition. In her 
constant search for new beds she had tried, at some time 
or other, everything from boots to stovepipe, and the 
night before had settled on the churn because someone 
had carelessly dropped a gunny sack into its bottom. 
Now, a bit weary from her sock-and-garter fight, she 
decided on a nap. A leap took her to the edge of the 
churn. The night before, the experiment had produced 
results that were pleasing indeed, but to-night the re- 
sults were considerably less gratifying. Bruno leaped to 
the rescue of his master’s property just in_time to re- 
ceive several gallons of cream full in the face. 

The end of the scene was another tragedy. Min, of 
course, was absent when the master appeared, but 
Bruno was very much in evidence. In fact, the evidence 
covered him from head to feet. Later, when the mas- 
ter’s razor strop had ceased throwing cream to the ceil- 
ing, Bruno moved slowly out to the pile of coal. There, 
by the side of his small companion in misfortune, he 
sat down to meditate upon the in- 
justice of fate. 

It got so that Bruno and Ted 
dreaded the approach of night. Night 
meant a foray by Min. And a foray 
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By Bigelow Neal 
Illustrated by Diana Thorne 


by Min made the two gentle- 
men dogs very sorry. They were 
sad the next night, when, from 
their observation posts on the 
coal pile, they silently watched 
Min once more paw open the 
screen door. Uneasily they lifted 
their paws and set them down. 
Ted already felt the sting of a 
harsh hand, Bruno, the flailing 
razor strop. 

Their worst fears were realized 
when Min backed out of the 
sereen door a few minutes later 
pulling a limp piece of goods 
that rippled with a_ lustrous 
sheen in the moonlight. Bruno, 
eyeing it with curiosity, suddenly 
pulled in his tongue and shut his 
Jaws with a click. This was 
worse even than he had feared. 
He recognized the limp object. 
His master’s blue silk shirt— 
more precious to him than the mistress’s entire garden 
to her! Bruno had been chastised for raising his joyous 
front paws to the master’s chest when that silk shirt 
had adorned it. He had been chased for going too close 
to the shirt when it had hung on the line. On the con- 
trary, he had rarely been punished for strolling through 
the garden—unless he had ventured too near the sweet 
peas. The shirt must be saved before Min’s eager little 
jaws got in their work. 

Lifting himself with great determination for so big 
and easy-going a dog, Bruno started after Min. Ted, 
whose eye was still sore from the snapping garter, did 
not follow. 

With a lumbering rush that resembled the assault of 
a tank, Bruno bore down on the little terrier, bowled 
her:ears over tail, and stood growling ominously over 
the shirt. For a moment he listened to Min’s indig- 
nant soprano barks. Then he looked at the shirt. It 
already had a long rent up the back. That made it bad. 
And Min, redoubling her cries, was up to her infamous 
trick of rousing the master. 


ITHOUT a moment’s hesitation, Bruno fastened 
his jaws into the shirt and bore it off. He would 
have liked to have acted more honorably, but it would 
have brought merely punishment—and the shirt was 
ruined. Without examining too closely into his con- 
science, he lumbered to the pile of dirt, dug a hole, and 
carefully dropped the precious shirt beside a week-old 
bone. A few swift hind-foot strokes covered it, and he 
was able to stroll innocently to the coal pile in time to 
see the puzzled master admonish Min to shut up or he’d 
give her something to yelp about. 

Bruno resumed his seat on the coal: pile with no sense 
of elation. He was no happier than before. The world 
was just as black. And as long as the night was black, 
Min would get into trouble. A sudden sharp series of 
yelps from the other side of the house justified his 
pessimism. Neither Bruno nor Ted batted an eye. 

For a time the excited yelps (Continued on page 46) 


Ted and Min stared in open-mouthed astonish- 


ulled in his tongue on one 


ment. Bruno merely 
let it hang out the other. 


side of his mouth an 
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The big 
white form 
kept on sail- 
ing back and 

forth. 
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They Gave the World Wings 


Cs HO moved our shed?” 
Wilbur and Orville Wright 
looked at each other, looked 


again at the obviously askew 

“hangar” waiting there on the Kill Devil Hill sands of 
North Carolina to greet them. Something had hap- 
pened to it—it wasn’t sitting where they had left it, a 
year before, when they returned to Dayton. This did 
not seem an auspicious start for their 1903 experiments 
—experiments they expected to be the most important 
they had ever conducted. 

For, with a new airplane, a new motor, two unproved 
propellers, the Wright brothers were going to try what 
nobody had yet been able to do. They hoped to fly— 
to make a machine take off under its own power and 
actually soar through the air. Back in Dayton, Ohio, 
where they had made their living for years by building 
bicycles, people thought them “cracked.” But that didn’t 
bother the Wright boys—boys of thirty-six and thirty- 
two years, now. They had studied aeronautics for seven 
years; since 1900 they had been making annual visits 
to Kill Devil to fly their gliders. 

At first they had hoped only to learn to ride through 
the air on wind. Marvelous sport, that! Their first 
machines hadn’t performed as tables said they should, 
though; and after the 1901 experiments they tore up the 
tables, spent a winter experimenting and compiled their 
own theories and charts. The result had been a glider 
on radically different lines—one that had done so well 
that they had commenced to think of power flight. 


XIV—Would It Fly? 


ERE they were, then, with the equipment they 

hoped would take them into the air. And they 

were faced by a hangar containing their success- 
ful 1902 glider, twisted and misplaced as if some giant 
hand had seized it and wrenched it off its moorings. 

It still held together—still sheltered the glider and 
kept it undamaged. But it was completely off its cor- 
ner foundation posts. The two men asked old-timers— 
members of the near-vy Kill Devil Hill life-saving sta- 
tion crew, by now trusted friends and assistants to them 
—about it. 

“Back there last spring,” said one, “there was an al- 
mushiy wpawerawy wind storm. Reckon that was what 

id it 


The Story of the Wright Brothers 


By Mitchell V. Charnley 
Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


That seemed to be the answer. At any rate, there 
was plenty of time to repair the hangar, for they 
were still awaiting some of the parts for the new ma- 
chine, coming from Dayton by freight. So Will and 
Orv calmly and systematically went about the job of 
setting it back where it belonged and anchoring it there. 
Then they constructed a second hangar—one to house 
the new machine. This turned out to be no easy job, 
for the weather that fall on Kitty Hawk Beach—se- 
lected for their experiments because its winds were 
usually mild—was cold and windy. Just as the structure 
was completed, a hurricane roared up the coast, and the 
brothers spent an anxious day wondering whether the 
tar-paper roof would stand the strain. 

It did; and the gale brought with it the freight ship- 
ment the brothers had been awaiting. For three weeks 
they were busy; then, early in November, the world’s 
first successful power airplane was nearly ready. 

Would it fly? 

Dr. Octave Chanute, the man whose gliding experiments 
they believed most valuable, had his doubts. He looked 
at the elaborate chain drive they had rigged up for the 
two propellers; he shook his head. 

“If you’ve allowed only five per cent for loss of power 
from friction, you won’t get off the ground!” he said 
bluntly. “Engineers allow twenty per cent.” 

This was a blow, for a rough test to determine prob- 
able loss had convinced the Wrights that they were 
working on an insufficient margin of power. If this chain 
and sprocket were to use up twenty per cent of the force 
their little four-cylinder motor delivered, how could the 
machine fly? 

They had to find out. After Chanute had returned to 
Chicago, they made a more careful test. A chain was 
hung over one of the sprockets; at each end hung heavy 
sand bags. Gradually extra weight was added to one 


end, and at length the heavier side sank 
slowly. 

It was with relief that they discovered the 
added weight corresponded almost exactly to 
the first figure they had reached—five per cent. 

“There should be no serious error in finding the 
amount of loss in this kind of test,” Orville noted. “Just 
the same, I'll feel more certain when we actually hook 
everything up and try it all out.” 

On November 6, the machine seemed ready to fly. 
Wings were built, elevator and tail attached, motor in- 
stalled, chain drive connected. It was another of those 
nervous moments to which the Wrights had had to 
inure themselves. And it developed that their ability 
to take misfortune with a grin was badly needed. 

For, in the very first trial, a flaw in one of the doubly- 
strong tubular propeller shafts developed. 

There was nothing to do but send it back to Dayton. 
In Dayton their shop foreman knew what they wanted 
done, and had the facilities to do it. Out here on the 
North Carolina coast they might have sought facilities 
and workmen for months without success. So back to 
Dayton the shafts went. 


OR two weeks the brothers glided and tested. With 

the 1902 glider they made flights of unprecedented 
success—often they soared and actually rose above their 
starting point, for more than a minute at a time. They 
planned that long-anticipated first flight a hundred 
times. Then, on November 20, the new shafts arrived 
and were installed. 

A new trouble developed! 

This time the sprockets could not be made to hold 
fast to the shafts. Nuts of opposite thread, muscle, 
monkey wrench—all failed to keep them in place. The 
jar and shake of the motor persisted in twisting them 
loose. Hours of working and pondering failed to solve 
the problem. Then Orv had an idea. 

“Tire cement!” 

Back in the Dayton bicycle shop they had used tire 
cement for everything from holding rubber to wood to 
the repair of a stop watch. There was nothing to be 
lost by trying, anyway. 

So sprockets and shafts were heated; tire cement was 
melted into the threads. Sprockets were screwed on, 
and the cement allowed to harden. 

And another problem was solved. The cement held. 


October, 1928 


At last, then, the machine seemed ready for its initial 
trial. Motor, sprockets, shafts, propeller appeared satis- 
factory. 

“No reason why we shouldn’t fly to-morrow,” Will 
said. 

But the weather man took a hand, and supplied plenty 
of reason. For some time the days had been so cold 
that careful work out of doors had been impossible. Now 
conditions became even worse. The wind, always keen 
at that time of year, switched into the north and 
changed rain into snow. For several days it blew as 
though it came direct from Hudson’s Bay, at twenty- 
five to thirty miles an hour—far too great a rate to per- 
mit trial of the untried Wright craft. 

So the brothers worked at minor adjustments for the 
hundredth time, and put in hours on a combined stop 
watch, anemometer and counting machine—one of the 
first airplane instruments known. On November 28, they 
were making an indoor motor test. 

“Sounds to me,” Will declared suddenly, “as though 
something’s wrong with the propeller shaft!” 

It was a discouraging suggestion. Twice they had _re- 
moved and remodeled and repaired shafts. But the 
motor was stopped, and Will proved to be right. One 
of the tubular shafts had given way—it showed a di- 
minutive crack. 

“That settles it,” asserted Orv. “A tubular shaft sim- 
ply hasn’t enough spring in it to absorb unequal strains, 
no matter how strong it may be. We'll do best to give 
tubes up entirely, and to substitute something that'll 
work satisfactorily.” 

“Solid tool steel,” Will replied. “Tool steel of smaller 
diameter than the tubular shafts. They’ll allow a cer- 
tain amount of spring, and they’ll carry the load as well.” 

They agreed on it. Almost at once Orville was on his 
way to Dayton, leaving Wilbur at camp. In Dayton he 
plunged into work at the bicycle shop, and turned out 
the new set of shafts. They responded satisfactorily to 
every test to which he put them. 

“They ought to do!” 

Then he was on his way back to Kitty Hawk. It was 
Friday, December 11, 1903, when he arrived. 


XV—Will Wins a Toss 


N November, when the machine might have been 
ready to fly, the weather had been too severe. Now, 
on Saturday afternoon, when the new shafts were in 

place, the weather was too mild! ks 

“Not enough wind to take her off the ground,” Will 

muttered disgustedly. “Nor time, before dark, to carry 
her up a sand hill!” 

The Wright method of take-off required exactly the 

proper conditions. They had built a sixty-foot track 


All efforts were in vain, The machine rolled over and over. 


along which the plane 
was to run before lifting 
into ‘the air — a wooden 
monorail. It could bg used 
either on a level or on a 
hillside. And it made pos- 
sible a machine without 
wheels. The airplane did 
not need them for its 
start, and for landing it 
was provided with a pair 
of very light, strong skids 
something like sled run- 
ners, extending out before 
the plane to prevent its 
rolling over forward. 

Sunday was the same 
kind of windless, cloudless 
day. Monday dawned as 
fine, 

“Let’s get the track up 
on Kill Devil!” 

So the first attempt at 
power flight was made 
from the same slope on 
which the first undulating, 
jerky free glide had been 
made, just three years 
before. The track was 
laid 150 feet up the hill- 
side, with the eager as- 
sistance of five members of the life-saving crews, called 
to watch by pre-arranged signal. With the incline of 
the hill, the thrust of the propellers, and the wind di- 
rectly ahead of the plane, the brothers believed they 
should attain their goal. 

At last everything was ready. The machine was placed, 
the motor tested, the wind right. It remained only to 
select a pilot. Wilbur and Orville Wright—men who 
had no thought of glory—had not bothered to think of 
this. Twinkles in both pairs of eyes, they looked at 
each other. 

“Let’s flip a coin!” 

They did. Wilbur won. 

In cloth cap and his working clothes, the thin-faced, 
close-lipped elder brother took his position prone on 
the ship’s lower wing. He seized the controls, listened 
to the clatter of the motor—released the catch that held 
the plane back. With a rush it darted forward. 

Forty feet down the track it sped; then it lifted, and 
a faint cheer arose from the life-savers. But the cheer 
became a gasp as the machine took a lunge. Wilbur, 
over-anxious, had nosed it too steeply. into the air. It 
climbed for an instant, then it stalled. Will reversed the 
elevators, the machine swept down the hillside, settled 

to the ground. Orv’s stop 
watch showed three and a 
half seconds. 

The landing was disas- 
trous. The left wing 
scraped the ground, and 
one of the skids dug into 

~ the sand and was broken. 
Other minor repairs were 
necessary. Flying that day 
was ended. 
But it took more than 
that to discourage the 
Wrights. 
“We had demonstrated 
‘ that our method for get- 
ting into the air was safe 
and practical,” Orv said 
ps. mae later. “On the whole, we 
were much pleased!” 


It remained only to 
select a pilot. “Let’s 
flip a coin,” they said. 


XVI—Orv’s Turn 


ATE in the afternoon 
of December 16, two 
days later, the skid 

and other damaged 
parts were re- 
paired. The next 
day —if a favor- 
able wind arose— 
it would be Orv’s 
turn. 

The wind that 
came up during 
the night was not 
altogether suit- 
able. It was cold 
and bitter—turned 
puddles to ice— 
and it prevented 
much outdoor 
work. But the 
Wrights’ impa- 
tience, the next 
morning, got the 
better of them. 
They were going 
to try—wind or 
no wind! So up 
went the — signal 
for the life-savers, 
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and before the track had been laid on the chosen level 

spot a hundred feet north of the hangar four men and 

a boy were watching. They were J. T. Daniels, W. 8. 

Dough and A. D. Etheridge of the life-saving crew, W. 

a Pankey of Manteo and Johnny Ward from Nag’s 
ead. 

By 10:30 o’clock, in spite of the cold, things were 
ready. The wind velocity was twenty-seven miles an 
hour as the machine was faced into the breeze and Wil- 
bur looked at Orv. 

“Your turn!” he said. 

Orville climbed into the machine, tested controls, lis- 
tened to the motor, peered down the track. Settling 
himself in place, he released the wire holding the plane 
back, caught his breath as it started slowly forward. 
Would it get away from him, too? 

It picked up speed slowly—the wind against it was 
strong. Will, running beside the wing to help balance 
it, stayed with it for forty feet. Then, like a great white 
bird, it rose slowly into the air. 

It accelerated and climbed a little, and Will was left 
behind. Orv found his hands full. He did not know 
the tricks of this particular machine. ‘The air was un- 
commonly rough—full of sudden currents and whirls 
that hampered the machine’s flight. And the elevator 
proved to be faulty. Balanced too near the center, it 
tended to flop from one extreme to the other. 

So the course of that flight was far from smooth. Up 
and then down, at lightning speed, the plane shot. Ten 
feet off the ground one second, it would dart to within 
a few inches the next. And at the fourth downward 
dart it went too far and struck the sand. 

One hundred and twenty feet from its starting point, 
the excited brothers found. Twelve seconds in the air! 

Not, on its surface, a startling record. And yet it was 
the first time a plane had managed to lift itself from 
the ground and ascend, had sailed forward at constant 
speed, and had finally landed successfully at a point as 
high as its starting place. 

Man had flown! The two Dayton bicycle makers had 
made history that day—history in the wings and pro- 
pellers and motor of that awkward, hopping machine. 
It was the precursor of all the accurate, successful air- 
planes the succeeding decades were to bring. 

Will and Orv, characteristically, were not unduly ex- 
cited, now that their dream had become a reality. Their 
principles were right; now they needed to perfect details. 

They indulged in a little mathematics as they took 
the machine back to the track, for Will’s attempt. The 
speed of the machine had been ten feet a second; the 
wind speed was thirty-five. Thus the machine went 
through the air at forty-five feet a second; and in calm 
air this rate would have covered 540 feet in twelve 
seconds. 

“Some day,” prophesied Will, “somebody’s going to 
build a more powerful motor—then you'll hear of air-. 
mane going more than thirty miles an hour. Imagine 
it!” 


RVILLE WRIGHT, in a magazine article, has told 
the story of the further experiments on that day, 
December 17: 

“At 11:20 Wilbur started on the second flight. The 
course of this flight was much like the first, very much 
up and down. The speed over the ground was some- 
what faster than that of the first flight, because the 
wind was lower. The duration was less than a second 
longer than the first, but the distance covered was 
greater. 

“Twenty minutes later the third flight began. This 
one was steadier than the first an hour before. After 
soaring easily for a good distance, I had to manipulate 
rapidly to avoid a crash that threatened when a sud- 
den gust from the right lifted the machine. The right 
wing struck the ground first, but was not damaged; the 
time in the air was fifteen seconds, and the ground 
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distance a little more than two hundred feet. 

“Wilbur started the fourth and last flight, just at 
noon. The first few hundred feet were up and down as 
before. The course for the next four or five hundred 
feet had but little undulation. When eight hundred 
feet out, however, the machine began pitching again, 
and, in one of its spurts, struck the ground. The dis- 
tance over the ground was 852 feet, the time of flight 
fifty-nine seconds. 

“The frame supporting the front rudder was badly 
broken, but the main part of the machine was not in- 
jured at all. We estimated that the machine could be 
reconditioned in a day or two.” 

Then came calamity—calamity told in the matter-of- 
fact, dispassionate manner that only a Wright could tell 
it. 

“While we were standing about discussing this last 
flight, a sudden strong gust. of wind struck the machine 
and began to turn it over. Everybody made a rush for it. 
Wilbur, who was at one end, seized it in front; Mr. 
Daniels and I, who were be- 
hind, tried to stop it from that 


east of Dayton, as their air field. It was near enough to 
town to be very accessible, yet far enough away to dis- 
courage crowds of curious onlookers, they thought. In 
a new shed there the assembly of phe second machine 
commenced. 

The 1904 machine differed little from the first. It 
was heavier and stronger, but it was operated much as 
was its predecessors. Its additional power, the inven- 
tors thought, would make it perform more satisfactorily, 
and they decided to make its first flight a kind of pub- 
lie ceremony. 

Consequently word was sent to the Dayton newspa- 
pers—always a little skeptical about the flying aspira- 
tions of these West Side bicycle manufacturers—and on 
the mild spring day set for the attempt some fifty per- 
sons were present. It was the largest assembly the 


Wrights had yet faced, and its size caused them to 
break one of their firmest rules. 

For, although the wind was so light—three or four 
miles an hour—that they believed it impossible to get 
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bird that clattered and soared and roared and descended. 
Finally, on September 20, they saw it complete a circle 
and come to earth squarely beside the track from which 
it had started. But still the problem went unsolved— 
the plane still wanted to “stall on a turn.” 

Experiments continued—and the Wright bank account 
diminished. 

A big temptation came to them one day. Charles R. 
Flint of New York, later known as the “Father of 
Trusts,” and a partner of P. T. Barnum came to them 
and proposed a kind of traveling aerial circus. 

“We'll advertise every place, and charge admission to 
the grounds wherever we fly, dnd we'll make a mint of 
money!” they promised. 

But Will and Orv recoiled from this suggestion al- 
most automatically. They were not showmen—they 
hated attention, publicity, ballyhoo. They were meur- 
ably modest. Moreover, they felt that charging the 
public for seeing their plane was a kind of betrayal— 
the airplane was, in a sense, a public venture. 

They believed that, when they 
had improved it to their satis- 


angle, attempting to hold on 
the rear uprights. 

“All efforts were vain. The 
machine rolled over and over. 
Daniels, who had retained his 
grip, was carried along with it 
and was thrown about head over 
heels inside the machine. For- 
tunately he was not seriously 
injured, although he sustained 
bad bruises from falling about 
against the motor, the chain 
guides and so forth. 

“The ribs in the surface of the 
machine were broken, the motor 
was injured, and the chain 
guides badly bent, so that all 
possibility of further flights with 
it during that year was at an 
end.” 

Nevertheless, they had flown. 
And their first act, after the ac- 
cident to the plane, was to wire 
to Bishop Wright in Dayton. 

That was Thursday. Before 
another week was up_ the 
wrecked machine was crated and 
shipped to Dayton, tools and ex- 
tra materials with it. Soon after- 
ward Will and Orv were on their 
way. 

They had plenty to talk 
about, now. For, within ten days 
after Professor Langley’s second 
failure to fly, they had proved their 
theories of flight successful. Now they 
had to improve on what they had 
done—to plan for the construction of 
a new plane, new motor, new propel- 
lers. \ 

“Next year—” they were saying, as the train roared 
toward Dayton with them. “Next year—” 


XVII—The Second Airplane 


EWSPAPERS—hence the world at large—took lit- 
N tle notice of the things happening down on the 

North Carolina sand hills. Harry P. Moore, trav- 
eling correspondent for the Norfolk, Virginia, Virginian- 
Pilot, followed the Wright experiments, and on Decem- 
ber 18, 1903, his paper had an account of the epochal 
events of the day before. Kevil Glennan, city editor of 
the paper, sent a brief synopsis of the story to a half 
dozen metropolitan papers. Beyond that there was no 
public recognition of man’s first flight. 

The United States government was only dimly, cau- 
tiously interested. Several technical experts from Wash- 
ington journeyed to Dayton to talk with Wilbur and 
Orville; but they did not seem to be much impressed. 
At any rate, the high officials they represented kept 
carefully away from commitments. 

Oddly, it was the government of another country that 
first approached the Wrights definitely. In 1904 a Col- 
onel Capper of Great Britain came to Dayton to find 
out about this strange contrivance. The Wrights re- 
ceived him courteously and with a certain pride; but 
they decided they should not talk with him about the 
sale of their plane and patents. 

“For one thing,” they said, “we haven’t perfected our 
machine enough. It is still in the experimental stage— 
we must do a lot more work on it. And for another, 
we feel that we should offer it to our own government 
first.” 

They had thought of the possibility of selling air- 
planes. They realized that their somewhat limited cap- 
ital would not last forever, particularly since they had 
given up the bicycle shop. They kept their expenses as 
low as they could, and they still had means for further 
experiment; but they would eventually need to replen- 
ish their money. What better way than to sell perfected 
planes to the United States? 

Meanwhile experiments with a second airplane were 
progressing. The scene had changed—they had selected 
an open area known as Huffman’s Prairie, eight miles 


“Your name, Dodo! 
“Atlee.” 

“Atlee what?” 
“Atlee—W. R.” 
“ATLEE SIR! Whenever you address an upper classman, say 
SIR! Get that.” 


Atlee got it. 


pp 


Your First Wallop is in November 


“DODO BIRDS!” 


What is a Dodo? Huh. You'd be 


So did Jimmie Rhodes of the bulldog jaw. 
will you, in the new series of stories by F. N. Litten that takes you 
through the tense experiences of the Army Flying School at Brooks 
and Kelly Fields, Texas. 


faction, they might conscien- 
tiously make and sell planes— 
that was business. But show it 
off like a curiosity? 

By no means. They rejected 
Mr. Flint’s proposal — never 
dreaming that, years after, they 
were to work directly with him. 


XVIII—1905 Flights 


N the meantime, the financial 
problem became more press- 
ing. Everything the brothers 

had had gone into their ship. At 
last, after fifteen years, they had 
decided to use the nest egg of 
$5,000 given them by their 
father in 1889. 

But even that $5,000 would 
not last indefinitely. They would 
have to look further. 

“When we finally get a prac- 
tical plane,” they decided, “we 
can offer to sell it to Washing- 
ton. That way the government 
will get the benefit of it, and 
we will get back some of our 
money.” 

First, though, there was that 
flying problem to work out. An 


So 


surprised. 


into the air, they decided to make 
the attempt. It scemed only fair 
to the crowd which had journeyed 
out for the “spectacle,” they 
thought. 

Their fears proved well ground- 
ed. The plane, when the restraining wire was released, 
slid slowly along the track, but merely slid off to the 
ground—never lifted an inch. Badly disappointed, Wil- 
bur turned to the crowd: 

“No flight to-day. Maybe to-morrow will be better.” 

This first failure deepened the skepticism of the on- 
lookers; and the failure the next day—for the motor 
misbehaved, and the plane made no more than a sixty- 
foot glide—strengthened the doubts of newspaper men 
and spectators. 

So firm were these doubts that, not long afterward, 
reports of successful flights were not believed. Yet the 
successful flights commenced almost at once. At first, 
with overhauled motor, the machine was able to make 
hops of only a few seconds. But as the brothers’ flying 
experience increased, as they learned to take advantage 
of wind and propeller-blast, the hops lengthened. Soon 
they lasted several minutes and covered more than a 
mile. 

The Wrights had at last made a machine that would 
fly at will. 


T was not long before they were attempting a new 

feat—turning their plane in full flight. 

“A machine for flying, to be effective, must be able 
to circle easily and come down exactly where it took 
off, or wherever the pilot desires,” they reasoned. 

So they set to learning to circle, and ran into one of 
the flying problems that troubles every student-pilot— 
stalling on a turn. The Wrights did not call it that. 
Wilbur explained it as a tendency of the machine to 
turn over on its side when circling, although it could 
easily have been righted when flying straightaway. 

A major problem that. It meant crushed wings, hours 
of repair work, added expense. And it meant many 
hours of puzzling over the newest problem. What was 
wrong with the controls—the rudder, elevator, and flexi- 
ble wings—that would keep them from doing, in cir- 
cling flight, what they did so excellently when the ma- 
chine was going straight ahead? 

It defied solution. Farmers in near-by fields, travelers 
on the highways that bordered two sides of the field, 
passengers on the electric cars, became accustomed to 
the phenomenon of Huffman’s Prairie—the big white 


airplane that wouldn’t go round 
a corner without skidding would 
not do anybody much good! 

So, in the third power machine they had built—a 
plane with forty feet of wing spread and a weight of 925 
pounds—trial flights at Simms Station continued. When- 
ever weather permitted before the astounded eyes of a 
growing knot of watchers, the plane rose, circled, soared 
—occasionally crumpled a wing. The flights grew longer, 
however. On one trial Orville was forced to end a trip 
of more than six miles because a threatened stall almost 
dumped him onto the thousands of spines of a honey- 
locust tree—only the most frantic manipulation of rud- 
der, elevator, and wings kept him out of it. 

And at last they figured out the fault. The one dif- 
ferent force working on the machine when it turned was 
centrifugal foree—the tendency of an object to fly away 
from the center of the circle in which it is moving, as a 
rock whirled on the end of a string swings out. 

“Maybe, if we try tilting the nose of the plane down 
a bit,” they decided, “we can counterbalance that cen- 
trifugal tendency.” 

That was in September of 1905. And that solved the 
problem. For flights immediately began to lengthen— 
they were no longer in constant fear of stalling on a 
turn—and Wilbur and Orville decided that at last they 
were ready for business negotiations. 

The first. step was to get a letter off to Washington. 
Was the government interested, they asked, in a ma- 
chine that would rise with a passenger from the ground, 
fly at will, and descend wherever its passenger-pilot 
wanted to land it? 

Then experiments went on, and flights grew. 
September 26, the machine covered eleven miles. 
crowds of spectators grew, too. 

_“We'll soon have too many people here,” Will wor- 
ried. “Have to stop flying if the crowds increase much 
more.” 

_The crowds wanted to know all about things. How 
did it feel to fly; was it thrilling; or scary; or breath- 
taking? Could anybody fly a plane? Why didn’t the 
thing tumble the minute it left the ground? Was there 
gas in the wings, as in a balloon? 

Wilbur once undertook to explain. 

“An airplane stays up,” he declared, “because it 
hasn’t got time to fall. You know how a skater can go 
over thin ice—even ice so thin that, if he were standing 
still on it, it wouldn’t hold him for half a second. He’s 
moving so fast that the strain is on the ice and off it— 
moved to another part of its surface—before it has time 
to break. 

“That’s part of the story of why a plane stays up. 
It’s not all of it, byalongway (Continued on page 63) 
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October, 1928 


Mothine Atoll! 


A Gripping Drama—But for What Reason? 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


ALTER Dishno, during his summer vacation from the 
correspondence school, has been sent by his uncle, Ugo 
Wamble, the wealthy mining magnate, to be overseer in 
the Little Dandy mine in the High Sierras. His pal, Arthur 
Bosboom, goes along as supercargo. In the dining car of the 
Limited bound for San Francisco, the youths meet a _black- 
browed man who says he is Abner Hicks, a waiter in the Y, M. 
C. A. cafeteria in Seattle, but who is, in reality, Le Petit Chou, 
(the Lone Wolf) king of a gang of international jewel thiey 

As trouble is expected from the Reds working in the Little 
Dandy mine, Dishno has changed his name to Smith, His pal 
has also changed his name to Smith, and though both boys are 
beardless, they are constantly being taken for the Coughdrop 
Twins. 

In the baggage car ahead is an Abyssinian wart hog named 
Astrolabe, who is being shipped to his new home upstairs over 
a vacant lot in Saratoga. He likes chips; so is naturally elated 
at the rise of his fortunes. Smith (Dishno) and Smith (Bos- 
boom) are in the baggage car viewing the wart hog when they 
smell a sweet sickish odor and everything goes black, When 
they revive they find themselves bound and gagged and lying 
in bunks in what appears to be the forecastle of a schooner. 
The_wart hog is nowhere to be seen, which is a relief. 


foul 


“Smith,” says Smith (Dishno), “there has been play 
here.’ 
“Smith,” says Smith (Bosboom), “if you haven't spoken the 


What an un- 


truth, may I break out all over. And goodne: 


comfortable bed this is.” 

“It's the bunk!” said Smith, with the ready wit that had had 
him thrown out of so many schools. 

A demoniacal laugh is heard, and Le Petit Chou (the Black 
Panther) appears down the companionway, followed by a Mexi- 
can sailor garbed in a tortilla. 

If this is all clear you may go on with the story. 


Chapter Seven 


CH E are lost!” the captain staggered as he 
shouted down the stairs. 
It was nearly true. If not lost, the barken- 

‘ tine Happy Daze, eastbound out of San 
Francisco for Fiji with a cargo of snowshoes and 
parchesi sets was badly mislaid. The mate had used the 
sextant to pound down a nail in his starboard boot, the 
chronometer had stopped at half past Thursday and the 
telescope was so warped by the sea air that you could 
use it only to look at things in back of you. The Happy 
Daze was in a bad way, and the captain was shouting 
about it, but it didn’t seem to do much good. 

“Try whispering, sir,” suggested the colored cook, ob- 
sequiously, in his rich old Southern dialect. “Oi dinna 
know sae mooch aboot ze sea, bein’ as it’s me foist 
vyge— 

“Shiver my timbers!” shouted the captain. He was 
evidently not paying attention. 

The cook tripped over a bucket of whitewash and 
turned pale. 

“Let go the jib!” The captain had an idea. (He had 
another idea once.) (And he may have a third, but that 
will be in Chapter Twenty-six.) 

“Let go the jib!” 

“Who's touching the beastly thing?” asked a Norwe- 
gian sailor named Sweeney. 

This led to words. The captain knew more words 
than the Norwegian; so the jib was found, after con- 
siderable search, and let go. (It comes back in Chapter 
Seventeen.) 

Meanwhile the intrepid youths in the forecastle were 
devising a stratagem. They changed their names again. 
Smith (Dishno) became George Hooper and Smith (Bos- 
boom) decided on George Simpson because he was fond 
of animals and had once owned a dog named Poncho. 

The dog had been run over by a steam roller when 
George Simpson (Smith, Bosboom) was fifteen years 
old, and though considerably flattened, was not im- 
proved. However, George hardly thought of this at 


must foil them,” said George between 
clenched teeth. 
?” asked George. 


said George, putting an anchor in his 
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Finish This Story, and 
Win a Prize 


Take Part in the Funniest Contest of the Year 


Perhaps you have a reputation as a finisher. Per- 
haps you’ve finished every task you’ve ever under- 
taken. Maybe you're that kind of a guy. Maybe 
you have a habit of gritting your teeth, spitting on 
your hands, hitching up your pants and finishing 
everything in sight including the last cookie in the 
pantry. Perhaps your parents are Finnish. We 
don’t know. But whether you get that way by 
birth or education, here’s a chance for you to try 
yourself out—here’s a chance to finish “Nothing 
Atoll!” 

Try it. For the best ending to the story on this 
page, THE AMERICAN BOY will pay $10. For 
the next two $5 and $3. And for any others we 
publish $1. You'll agree, when you read the story, 
that it offers a chance for the grinniest flights of 
fancy. Anything can happen! Or nothing. It 
makes no difference. And no matter what happens, 
write us an ending. 

Hark to these few simple rules—read ’em, chew 
em, swallow ’em, and then go to it: 

Try to keep your ending to 250 words. Type- 
write or write clearly in ink, on one side of the 
paper. Put your name, address, age and year in 
school at the top of each sheet. Get your entries in 
by October 15. Mail them to the Contest Editor, 
THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. (Don’t request us to return your 
entries—keep a carbon copy of them if you wish.) 
The winners will be published in December. 

Here’s a chance for the sharpest wit and the wild- 
est imagination! 


Write an Ending to “Nothing Atoll!” 


The First of THE AMERICAN BOY’S 1928-29 
Prize Contests. 


pocket so as to look nautical. “You don’t foil sails.” 
“You do in New York,” said George. He had him 


there. 
“What time is it?” 
“It’s Saturday.” 
“My gosh! got to get off here.” 


“But you can’t swim.” 

“Neither can you.” 

“Tll take a bar of soap and wash ashore.” 

“Tl go with you; I have my duck trousers on.” 

“Mr. Bones,” said George, blacking himself up and 
getting into the spirit of the thing, “can you-all tell me 
why a pig looking out of the second-story window is 
like the moon?” 
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“No, suh, Mr. Tam- 
bo, I can’t. Why is a 
pig looking out of 
the second story win- 
dow like the moon?” 

“Because he looks 
round,” 

“Ah, but there I 
have you, Mr. Tam- 
bo! The moon does 
not always look 
round.” 

“No, suh; 
does the pig.” 


neither 


HE two youths 

saw this’ wasn’t getting them anywhere. Le Petit 
Chow (the Cobra) had shown signs of mal de mer 
(leprosy) and had vanished whence he came, wherever 
that was. Silence reigned in the forecastle, except for 
the gentle splashing of washes against the binnacle and 
a quaint old song from the galley where the colored 
cook was beating a steak. 

“How do you feel?” asked George. 

“Worse,” answered George. 

“Worse than what?” 

“Worse to that effect.” 

This was too much for George. With a convulsive 
effort he burst his bonds asunder. He was growing fast; 
so that made it easier. He liberated his companion 
and the two of them ascended the companionway. On 
deck the captain was pacing up and down in a fury. 

“Captain,” said George boldly, “Captain—I believe I 
haven’t had the plea of meeting you.” 

“Captain Pierce,” replied the captain, laying aside the 
fury in which he had been pacing. “Captain Pierce, for- 
merly of the Hypodermic.” 

“Ah, yes,” said George. “My people crossed in her 
last year. I remember they spoke highly of her pick- 
up in traffic.” 

“Those were the days,” said the captain, doing a few 
steps of the hornpipe to put the youths at their ease. 

“Why did you leave her?” 

The captain blushed. 

“One of the passengers fell overboard,” 
modestly, “and I threw him the anchor.” 

“Did he sink?” 

“No,” said the captain, “he realized my mistake and 
came aboard on his own steam. But it took two days to 
blot him.” 

“Speaking of catfish,” said George, who had hitherto 
taken no part in the conversation, “have you heard—?” 

“We weren’t speaking of catfish,” said the captain, 
taking considerable umbrage. 

We was,” said George, taking the umbrage away from 

im. 

“When?” asked the captain. 

“Then,” said George. 

“Oh!” said the captain. 

“Tt seems there were two Irishmen named Levy 
and Moskowitz—” 

“T heard that one,” 
you trouble by laughing now.” 
he got his tonsils sunburned. 

During this conversation a gale had sprung up. 

“TIsn’t this weather terrible? d the captain. “Come 
below; I always feel my neuralgia when it gets like this” 
(Continued on page 40) 


he said 


said the captain, “and I'll save 
And he laughed so long 


They listened to the tropical zephyrs among the palm trees and ate cocoanuts that the monkeys tossed at them. 
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Business Man 


YOU.. 


Masrer of a business’ that earns mil- 
lions every year. Do you say to your- 
self “That’s what I’m going to be’? 

Then you'll need health—business 
battles aren’t won by sickly men. And 
really healthy men must havesound teeth. 

Your teeth cam be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 


a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 

Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon a 
below for a generous 


trial tube, free. Est. 1806 


COLGATE & CO., Dept, 212-J, 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I want to try Colgate's. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use, 

Name.... see 


Address ,, 
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Detective Mac 


Incoherent with protest and with the 
futility of his cause, Ed hesitated; then 
with a mute farewell to his grizzled ad- 
viser, he called his dog and disappeared 
into the night. is 


T Devon’s cabin while he made up his 
pack and brought his snowshoes 
from the shed, the raw injustice of it all 
was almost more than he could bear. He 
looked at the clean limbed giant who sat 
gravely watching him and in those fine 
direct eyes he read no trace of guilt. 
“Nobody but me thinks you're a square- 
shooter. But I believe in you, old boy 
. I believe in you.” Then, before 
turning out the lamp, he threw his arms 
around the dog, holding him with a fierce 
affection. Abruptly he got up, shouldered 
his worn pack, and started on the long 
trail, the tortuous trail, of the fugitive. 
But before he and Mac crossed the 
railway tracks they were hailed by a tall 
slim figure standing in the shadows be- 
side the deserted railway station. The 
watcher was Tomlinson, the Mountie 
from Twenty Mile. 

He came forward casually as if the 
wind-swept road were the most natural 
of meeting places. “Don’t do it, Sibley,” 
he said. 

From his manner the words might have 
been merely a polite suggestion but Ed, 
who knew the type of man Tomlinson 
was, understood them for what they were 
—an order. 

“A trifle drafty out here,’ Tomlinson 
went on. “Let’s you and me and the 
dog wander back to Devon's cabin and 
have a little talky-talk.” 

When it had ended, that talk seemed 
the most absurd and disconnected affair 
imaginable. Tomlinson scarcely spoke 
of the robbery at all. He sat there and 
simply chatted about fly fishing, about 
the amusing antics of a mountain goat 
kid he had once watched, about the years 
he himself had spent as a dog driver in 
the Land of Little Sticks. He seemed to 
know a great deal about dogs and all the 
while he talked, all the while his smooth 
voice rose and fell, he hardly looked at 
Ed. He seemed to be watching Mac, 
studying him as he sat there in the 
shadows near the heater. 

“Devon’s somewhat of a shrewd chap,” 
he remarked during the few minutes he 
was speaking of the robbery. “Too bad 
he»ean’t tell us more about the affair. He 
did hear, or thinks he heard, something 
that may help later on. And by the way, 
you mustn’t think too harshly of Oli 
He seems quite a decent chap—been buy- 
ing a lot of fur up and down the line 
lately. Has quite a lot of customers— 
the station agent tells me he frequently 
has long distance calls for him. Good sort, 
the agent. I’ve invited you and Mac and 
myself to spend the evening there.” 

And so Tomlinson rambled on and as 
he talked he kept watching the dog whose 
ears lifted and fell at every change in his 
well modulated voice. “Now I must go 
and have a little shut-eye,” he concluded. 
“Until to-night, then—and bring the big 
fellow with you. I must keep my eye on 
him. Under the circumstances it’s only 
wise.” 

Ed and Mac spent a weary day. On 
the advice of Tomlinson they did not 
leave the cabin, but from the trader they 
learned that the gold had not been re- 
covered nor had any clue about the rob- 
ber been found. Oliver, who insisted that 
Mac be shot, had been told by the 
Mountie that “something would most cer- 
tainly be done about it.” 


yee supper Tomlinson dropped in 
and himself put a leash on Mac be- 
fore they went to the station. Mac, now 
virtually a prisoner, walked stolidly at 
the heels of the two men, and when they 
entered the railway office lay down un- 
der the agent’s desk at Tomlinson’s soft 
command. 

“Anything come through yet?” he 
asked. When the agent shook his head, 
the officer remarked that the evening was 
young yet. The three men were settling 
themselves to a game of dummy bridge 


when the phone buzzer on the desk 
sounded the Summit City call. Someone 
had a message for Mr. Oliver—someone 
speaking from the Commercial House at 
Division, forty miles to the west. 

As the agent reached for a pad to write 
the message Tomlinson’s manner changed. 
The: speaker’s voice was amplified by the 
receiver so that it could-be heard any- 
where in the room, and as it droned on 
the Mountie tiptced to where he could 
watch Mac beneath the’ desk. Mac felt 
the keen eyes upon him and looked up 
questioningly, but in a moment he for- 
got the man observing him so strangely, 
for out of that nickel-plated instrument 
came a sound that roused vague mem- 
ories within him, a human voice whose 
oddly grating qualities tantalized him. 


FASCINATING, 
GRAPHIC LESSONS 
IN AVIATION! 


During the coming year, you're 
going to learn, ‘in simple, clear 
fashion, the principles of flight. 
Your instructor will be Professor 
Alexander Klemin, head of the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, New York University. 
Professor Klemin has designed 
Army and Navy planes. He helped 
organize the U. S. Air Mail. You'll 
become acquainted with him in an 
intimate interview, and read the 
first of his fascinating articles— 


NEXT MONTH 


Yet, probably because of the strange 
medium by which it came, he showed no 
signs of recognition. He was interested; 
for some reason he himself did not quite 
understand he got up and faced the desk 
—but still he gave no hint that he had 
ever heard the voice before or that he 
recognized the speaker. 

Tomlinson reached across the desk and 
wrote on the blotter: “Keep him talk- 
ing!” Then, while the agent slowly asked 
the sender to repeat, the officer took the 
receiver from the agent’s hand and held 
it toward the dog at the full length of 
the cord. 

“Please — quote — your — best — 
price — marten —,” the rasping voice 
droned on as Mage, his cheek teeth gleam- 
ing between his lifted lips, leaned threat- 
eningly forward. Every slow word helped 
to dispel his former disturbing doubt. 
Whether he even now knew when he had 
heard that voice before was by no means 
certain, but from his subconscious self 
came a warning that in some obscure way 
there was hostility behind it. His senses, 
sharpened by the harsh necessity of his 
wild life, told him that here was a sign 
of some danger he had faced before. And 
for Tomlinson, who knew dogs as only 
men who have worked with them can 
know them, it was evidence to strengthen 
his former slender clues. 

As soon as the receiver clicked into the 
hook he rapped out an order, “Get me 
the room number.” When he had it he 
asked to be put through to the inspector 
at Division. 

The next moment he was talking. 
“Tomlinson, sir, It’s room Forty-four— 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


(Continued from page 11) 


Commercial. Yes, sir, I think it’s sound 
evidence. A witness identified the voice 
when he called his pal here just now. 
Yes, sir. . . . Very good, sir, I'll stand 
by.” 

Twenty minutes later the inspector was 
on the phone again. “Go ahead at your 
end,” he instructed. “We got the stuffi— 
he hadn’t had time to hide it. Went all 
to pieces—we’re getting the full confes- 
sion now.” 

“Tt was a long shot—but it worked,” 
Tomlinson said as with Ed and Mac, he 
started for the hotel. “Devon was pretty 
foggy about what took place—naturally. 
But as he was coming to he caught the 
word ‘freight’ and got an impression that 
he heard someone say something about 
‘keeping in touch with’ someone else. 
He thought he might have dreamed it. 
But thanks to Mac it’s going to prove 
a_bad dream for somebody. I figured 
Mac must have kept Oliver from making 
a getaway. I knew from what Devon 
heard that there were two of ’em and 
that the other one must’ve grabbed the 
freight. That call to Oliver and Mac’s 
evidence cinched it.” 

Oliver was coolly playing cards in the 
hotel when the front door opened and 
Mac. stalked in—alone. Seraping back 
in his chair he tried to get behind the 
table. But Mac came no nearer than 
the center of the room. Cold, invincible, 
accusing, he watched every move of his 
enemy—the man he alone had known 
from the first was guilty. Then Tomlin- 
son and Ed came in. 

“You don’t trust him, Oliver?” Tom- 
linson asked cheerily. 

“Trust him? Say—” 

“Can’t say I blame you. Under the ar- 
cumstances you'll like him less. Oliver, 
you're under arrest for robbery with vio- 
lence. You're nailed on the evidence of 
a dog. Your partner’s confessed but that 
was the dog’s work too.” And Mage, grave, 
stern as the Northland law itself, stood 
watching as the handcuffs were snapped 
on. 


Use this ballot (or make one to avoid 
cutting your magazine) to tell us what 
kind of reading you like best. Help us 
give you just what you want. 


My ‘“‘Best Reading”’ Ballot 


“Best Reading” Editor, 
Tue American Boy, 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


The best story in the October AMER- 


ICAN BOY is_... 


YOUR BALLOT TO-DAY. 


October, 1928 


Billy drives 
the Silver Anniversary Buick* 


Buick Dealer (pulling up at curb in new Buick beside Billy, who is walking 
home from school): Well, Billy, when are you going to drive this new Buick? 


Billy (startled): Gee, I never heard you coming! Why—any time you say. 
Right now? Sure! 

Buick Dealer (getting out): Jumpin... Allset?... Let’s go! 

Billy: Let’s see—this is the starter, isn’t it? 

Buick Dealer: What do you want of the starter? The engine’s running al- 


ready. Buick’s vibrationless engine fools a lot of them, Billy! You’re all set 
to go. Just let your clutch in. That’s right! 


Billy: Boy! Some clutch, I’Il say! Isn’t that smooth? And she steers as easy 
as pie! 
Buick Dealer: One of the easiest steering cars in the world, my boy. And 


that clutch is brand new, too. She can’t take hold any way but smoothly. 


Billy: See how I stopped for that cross street? I hardly touched the brake. 
And boy! What a pickup! Say, I'll bet she’s got some speed, —she just feels 
like it! 


Buick Dealer: She’ll do plenty, Billy,—plenty! And that means she’ll hit it 
off all day at more moderate speeds without crying about it. Suppose you 
take her up High Street hill there. They used to bring their cars over here to 
see if they could make it on high. 


Billy: We haven’t room to get any start. 
Buick Dealer: You don’t need any start with this bus. See that? 


Billy: Well, what do you know about that? She’s picking up on the hill! 
Say, I never saw anything like this in my life! Shall I pass this truck? 


Buick Dealer: Not on the hill, Billy. But you don’t need to pass it. You can 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


sollow it right along up in high .... Attaboy! All clear now? Then go on 
around him... Fine! 


Billy: Zowie! Look at ’er go! There’s power for you! 


Buick Dealer: Power is right! Buick’s engine is a whole lot more powerful 
than ever, and it was already the most powerful engine of its size in the world. 
That’s because of its yalve-in-head design, you know. 


Billy: I can believe it, after this ride, all right! But I guess I don’t know 
much about “‘valve-in-head design,” and all that. Could you show me, some 
time? 


Buick Dealer: Sure! I’d be glad to. You come back any time. Come in now, 
if you like. 


Billy: Nope. I’m going home and tell Dad about this bus. I want a Buick! 


Buick Dealer: That’s fine, Billy. Bring him in, and we’ll give him a ride too. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Corporation 


Division of General Motors 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


*This is the second of a series of 
stories describing Billy’s expe- 
riences with the new Silver 
Anniversary Buick. Next month 
Billy learns about the famous 
Buick Valve-in-Head Engine. 


WITH MASTERPIECE 


BUICK 


BODIES BY FISHER 
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Linx a lot of other young men, you, too, have 
already begun—or soon will begin—to do your 
heaviest thinking in the bathroom while shaving. 
Gillette has probably been present at the birth of 
more sound ideas than you could shake a shaving 
stick at. And one of the soundest ideas of all is that 
arazor which shaves so smoothly it never interrupts 
your train of thought, and which lasts a lifetime, 


‘is a pretty good razor to stick to—for life. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


1. TUCKAWAY. A small 
compact set. Heavily Sil- 
ver Plated $5.00, Same set 
in Heavy Gold Plate $5.00. 


2. NEW STANDARD. 
Heavily Gold Plated in 
Genuine Leather Covered 
Case $5.00. Heavily Silver 
Plated $5.00. 


3. TRAVELER. Genuine 
Leather Case,Heavily Gold 
Plated Razor, Blade Box 
and Soap and Brush Con- 
tainers $10.00. The same 
set Heavily Silver Plated 
$7.50. 


4. SOMERSET. Case, 
Blade Box and Razor all 
Heavily Silver Plated and 
brocaded in an attractive 
modern design $9.00, The 
Somerset in Heavy Gold 
Plate $10.00. 


BOSTONIAN (right). 
Opening the cover auto- 
matically raises tray con- 
taining razor and blade 
box. Heavily Gold Plated 
$6.00. Heavily Silver Plat- 
ed $5.00. 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


All sets are complete with 
ten Gillette Blades (twenty 
shaving edges). 


FIVE TO SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


In the Morning Mail 


the office pup, hoisting a hind 

paw to his paper covered desk. 
“Here’s a letter from a chap named Jack 
Loughner of San Francisco—not the air- 
plane model champ—who says that a 
curio shop in San Francisco sells Mexican 
fleas—four for ten cents! Imagine any- 
body paying for fleas!” 

“Good idea,” replied the editor. “If 
there’s a market for fleas you can get rich 
supplying ’em to dealers. No need to 
stay on THe American Boy staff.” 

“I’m going to stay on the magazine as 
long as there’s a Morning Mail fan left,” 
Pluto yapped back. “The letters they 
send me are worth all the money in the 
world. The bunch this month is par- 
ticularly good.” 

And it is, too. The summer mail is 
heavy and this month has brought news 
from all over the world. But the prize- 
winner is from Kermit Lang, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lang makes a great suggestion for 
an American Boy contest. He suggests 
a Best Reading Contest! 

“Pick a certain month,” he says, “and 
tell every contest fan to send in a bal- 
lot rating every fiction story in the mag- 
azine. With the ballot have each one 
send in a two hundred word comment. 

“First prize would go to the boy who 
rates the stories most correctly and gives 
the most interesting comment. I believe 
that because of the greater number of 
ballots you would receive and because of 
the opinions you would get, such a con- 
test would be extremely worth while.” 

Lang has made a constructive sugges- 
tion. Many thanks from Pluto and the 
editors! 

All kinds of mail, this month, from 
other countries. Flemming Kiorloc, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, sends in his application 
for membership in the Airplane Model 
League of America. (There’s an an- 
nouncement on page 62 telling of the 
League’s great 1928-29 program). 

B. Megear, Biarritz, France, tells Pluto 
all about the school he’s attending. It’s 
located in an old castle dating back to 
1590. There’s a moat around the castle 
and a drawbridge over it. 

“You almost expect to see knights in 
armor riding up the road,” he says. 

Alastair Bayne writes from a banana 
farm in Puerto Castilla, Honduras, Cen- 
tral America. 

“Do you like bananas?” he asks Pluto. 
“We have lots of ’em, as well as possums 
and squirrels for you to chase. It takes a 
trained man to cut bananas off the tree. 
He does it with a broad-bladed knife on 
the end of a pole, and a machete. His 
machete—a sort of a small axe—he uses 
for everything from sharpening pencils 
to killing an enemy. He half-cuts the 
tree about three-quarters of the way up 
so that the top part falls over but doesn’t 
hit the ground. The mule man loads the 
stems on a car and takes them to the 
port. Perhaps you are eating bananas 
from our farm!” 

John Walsh, who lives in Mexico on the 
border line between that country and the 
United States says that many Mexicans 
do not like Americans, but that they like 
to have him translate the jokes in Tur 
American Boy! 

“Taking Tue American Boy is just like 
going to college,” writes Jack Way, 
Merion, Pennsylvania, who has been a 
reader for seven years. “You learn a lot 
and you make a lot of friends.” Way 
suggests that the editor issue a diploma 
to boys who have subscribed for 10 years. 
Pretty good idea—not so, Purp? 

Albert Cox, 15-year subscriber, wants 
Catty Atkins back in the magazine. You 
are not the only one, Cox! So does John 
Campbell, 7-year subscriber from Alham- 
bra, California. And many others! For 
the benefit of new subscribers, Catty At- 
kins was the hero of a series of stories by 
Clarence Budington Kelland, author of 
Mark Tidd—stories that ran in the mag- 
azine a few years ago. 

Cox informs us that Wallace Palmer, 


‘Bi all that’s bony!” muttered Pluto, 


who took second place in the June AMEr- 
icaN Boy contest, is an orator. Palmer 
won fifth place in the 1927 semi-finals of 
the National Oratorical Contest spon- 
sored by a group of newspapers. 

Forrest R. Kyle, 5-year reader from De- 
catur, Illinois, wants more Tidd and Tier- 
ney stories. He’s going to get them. 

Eldon E. Smith, Wausau, Wisconsin, 
lists his favorite authors as follows: Kel- 
land, William Heyliger, Warren H. Mil- 
ler, Thomson Burtis, James Willard 
Schultz, John A. Moroso, and Stephen W. 
Meader. 

Mr. Heyliger, author of “The Shouting 
Violet” in this issue, has been vacationing 
at the Scout camp, Camp Henry Kohl, 
Stockholm, New Jersey. Some fellows 
wonder where he gets the ideas for all 
his stories. In one afternoon, enough can 
happen to Mr. Heyliger and his sons and 
daughters to give him ideas for a dozen 
stories! In a recent letter he wrote: 

“Margaret slipped coming down a 
mountain trail and gave her ankle a 
gosh-awful sprain. Small Catherine tried 
to do tricks in a hammock and came out 
on her head. Bill got a fish hook in his 
hand and had to have it taken out by a 
surgeon. Mrs. Heyliger got bitten on the 
eye by a wasp and I sat on an artificial 
frog whose hooks weren’t in an inviting 
position !” 

There have been lots of pros and cons 
on whether or not the magazine should 
run a science department. Myron Hirsch, 
Albany, Georgia, wants one. Edward T. 
Mize, Juneau, Alaska, doesn’t. 

“T am against this science proposition,” 
states Mize emphatically. “Many period- 
icals to-day are devoting a.section to 
science chat and there are about five 
Magazines devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject. If the readers of Tue AMERICAN 
Boy want science, let them read about the 
airplane models described each month.” 

There’s a great deal to what, Mize says. 
Airplane model building and flying 
teaches you to experiment with the laws 
of physics, with mechanical forces, and 
measurements. And during the coming 
year, the magazine is not only going to 
give you the plans for record-breaking 
models, but it’s going to teach you in a 
series of articles, illustrated with photos 
and diagrams, just why airplanes fly! 
Your instructor in this work is going to 
be one of the great airplane designers and 
engineers of the United States—Professor 
Alexander Klemin, who has not only de- 
signed army and navy planes, but has 
helped to install the U. S. Air Mail. 
There’s science for you——fascinating 
aeronautical science. 

Wish we had more space for the many 
interesting letters that have come in. 
Archie Cashion, University of Arizona 
student, noticed in a copy of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Gargoyle—monthly 
humor magazine—the name of Gurney 
Williams, author of “Two Boobs Abroad,” 
“Three Thousand Miles of What Next” 
and other American Boy stories. Correct 
—Archie—Williams is now a student at 
the University of Michigan. 

Earle W, Crawford, Maryville, Tennes- 
see, plays a game when he gets his mag- 
azine each month. As he turns the pages, 
he covers up the name of the artist, and 
by examining the illustration tries to tell 
who the artist is. He’s got so that he ean 
recognize instantly the work of Dudley 
Gloyne Summers, Frank Schoonover, An- 
ton Otto Fischer, W. W. Clarke, J. Scott 
Williams, Charles Livingston Bull, R. M. 
Brinkerhoff, Paul Bransom, Ernest Fuhr, 
and many others. 

There’s the letter from, John Wernette, 
Clay Center, Kansas, enclosing a photo- 
graph of one of our magazine coy- 
ers. Wernette’s father is a photographer. 
Another from Ashley Potter, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who had to wait three weeks 
before reading his last copy of the maga- 
zine, because of eye trouble. 

But space is running out. Send in those 
letters. The best one, each month, wins 
five dollars of Pluto’s salary. 


AIRPLANE MODELERS! 


See Page 62 for the full announcement of 
THE AMERICAN BOY’S new program. 
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THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SKY 


Two rackety wood-burning locomotives 
halted by the shores of Great Salt Lake, and 
two dusty groups of bearded men in stove- 
pipe hats descended. A gold spike was driven 
into a tie. The iron highway was open from 
Coast to Coast, reducing travel time from 
three months to three weeks! 


That was in 1869.... 


Some time in 1920, perhaps your chief 
clerk remarked casually, ‘““They’re carrying 
first-class mail by air now all the way across 
the continent.” No outburst of feeling marked 
the event! Yet a golden feather should 
have fluttered from the sky to symbolize for 
American business this dawning of a new 
age in transportation. Space had been con- 
quered ... time reduced to hours! 

Today, less than eight years later, pri- 
vately owned and operated Air Mail lines 
are reaching into 31 states, giving efficient 
postal service to a commercial area embracing 
close to 70,000,000 people! Literally hun- 
dreds of planes are streaming along the high- 
ways of the sky continuously, carrying freight, 
mail and passengers. 

Last year private mail planes alone flew 


3,823,214 miles, carrying nearly sixty million 
letters. Every conceivable object that calls 
for swift delivery is being transported by 
them . . . letters, bank exchanges, bullion, 
jewelry, samples, films, replacement parts, 
medical supplies, engraved plates, hundreds 
of products of commercial importance. 


It took years for the railroads . . . after 
suffering serious losses from bus competition 
... to awake to that danger threatening their 
short-haul business. Alert railroad men of 
today are recognizing that the new winged 
vehicle presents as great a threat to long-haul 
business! Probably the most significant devel- 
opment in commercial aviation this year has 
been the organization of the first transcon- 
tinental passenger dir-Rail Line! 


This line is a merger of the transportation 
facilities of both railroad and airplane . . . 
railroad by night, for the more spacious com- 
fort of a Pullman sleeping-car, tri-motored 
plane by day for speed and the enjoyment 
afforded along the highways of the sky. 

This is a most logical use of the commercial 
plane. For America is only at the beginning 
of the development of its great resources. 


Hundreds of thousands of miles of rail must 
yet be laid; millions of miles of hard-surfaced 
roads will yet be needed. The airplane simply 
expands the scope of America’s possibilities, 
by trebling the speed of its communications! 

It is already of immense importance to 
American business that dependable transpor- 
tation at a hundred miles an hour over the 
trunk lines indicated above is available day 
and night throughout the year. 


This map does not show many thousands 
of miles of well-established intermediate and 
branch lines, connecting virtually all the major 
cities of the United States with ex- 
tensions to Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


The Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane, 
with a record of over a million miles of regu- 
lar commercial service, carrying bi pas- 
sengers and mail, has proved the safety and 
efficiency of this commercial type . . . prac- 
tical, economically sound, and useful. All the 
resources of the Ford industries have been at 
command in its production . . . in the firm 
belief that it will take and hold its place with 
honor in the service of commerce along the 
highways of the sky, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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The Westclox watch 


9 wwe 


HE same careful 

workmanship and 
precision standards 
that make all Westclox 
dependable are applied 
to building this 
universally popular 


watch. 


Reliability, sturdi- 
ness and good looks 
make Pocket Ben a 
world wide favorite. 


Sold everywhere. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


New Westclox 
Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 
reliable. Fits any car. 
Quickly attached on dash 


Hl 2 50 * above wind-shield 
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They’re 


From Europe! 


Back 


Why Not You, Next Year? 


Hill, Abgarian, Grant and Loughner 

paused and posed in the twelfth 

century entrance to Notre Dame 
Cathedral. 


O trans-Atlantic flier, no Lind- 
\ bergh, or Byrd or Chamberlin, 

ever got more fun from his 
trip to Europe, and the feting and 
honors and receptions given him 
there, than did America’s airplane 
model champions on their prize tour of 
the world’s most famous cities. You have 
the word of Tom Hill and Aram Abgarian 
for that—and they know! 

Grinning and a bit fagged (and ready 
to do it all over again), Tom and Aram 
came down the gangplank from the 
George Washington, big United States 
liner, in Hoboken on August 17. With 
them were Merrill Hamburg, secretary of 
the Airplane Model League of America, 
and Jack Loughner and Ford Grant of 
Detroit, two airplane model experts who 
had made the trip “on their own” with 
the party of three who were guests of 
Tue American Boy. Tom, 16, of Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., and Aram, 15, of De- 
troit, won the trip at the First National 
A.M. L. A. Contests in Detroit June 28- 
30—Aram became world’s indoor cham- 
pion, Tom boy’s national outdoor cham- 
pion. 

And what a time they had! Last month 
Tue American Boy told how they vis- 
ited and were entertained in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal; how they boarded the 
Canadian Pacific liner Montcalm, and 
launched a tiny white model over the 
cold, hard-surfaced North Atlantic in 
memory of men who had _ tried—and 
failed—to fly across it. 

They first set foot on European soil in 
Liverpool, and they wasted no 
time in getting on the boat train 
for London. They had hardly be- 
come accustomed to the queer, 
small, side-entrance European 
H ach when they were 

isked into a station in Europe’s 
biggest city. 

S. H. F. Crouch, secretary of 
the Society of Model Aeronauti- 
cal Engineers, had made arrange- 
ments for an international model 
contest at Croydon, the famous 
London airdrome, and they had 
to put final touches on the out- 
door models they had built on 
the Montcalm. The contests were 
held on a gusty day, with the 
wind doing loops and whirls and 
chutes; Tom, Aram and Jack, 
former national outdoor cham- 
pion, all “cracked up” models try- 
ing to get them into the treacher- 
ous air. But Ford Grant, with his 
third—and last—plane, made a 
better - than -two- minutes flight, 
and it won for him the first in- 
ternational title for the “flying 
stick” type of model. 

And then Lady Sophia Heath, 
Britain’s famous air-woman, not 
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Lady Heath, famous aviatrix, 
presented Grant his prize check. 


we call it City Hall 


asked to sign their 
names in the famous Gold 
Book. Heretofore only the 


great leaders in aviation were 
listed in the book—Orville 
Wright’s name was the first, 


At Cr 


‘oydon, Londo: 


only presented them the prizes, but in- 
vited all the American party to ride with 
her in her trusty little Moth plane. She 
entertained the group at tea, and they 
later were guests of honor at a dinner at- 
tended by Sir Sefton Brancker, British 
air minister. 

They found time to see the Tower of 
London, to thrill in the impressive depths 
of Westminster Abbey, to see the other 
sights of the great city; they visited 
Shakespeare’s Stratford-on-Avon. Then 
they flew to Paris, landed at Le Bourget, 
and took a honking, hustling French taxi 
to their hotel looking out across the 
Seine. 

Their time in Paris, too, was jammed. 
Sidney B. Veit, president of the Paris 
chapter of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, had made arrangements for them 
to visit aircraft factories, landing fields, 
places of historical note. They mounted 
the Eiffel Tower; they took an excur- 
sion to Louis XIV’s Versailles where the 
peace treaty wa: igned in 1919. They 
saw the Gothic magnificence of Notre 
Dame, the gaiety of Paris’ cafes and 
boulevards and theaters, the quaintness 
of its twisty side streets and musty, an- 
cient buildings. 

Here, too, they received another signal 
honor. They were taken to the Hotel 


Wherever Mr. Hamburg and the boys went, their 
label-spotted model cases accompanied them! 
This was in London. 


n airdrome, American and British 
model experts competed. Honors were divided. 


and among the more recent 
were Chamberlin, Byrd, Lind- 
bergh, Costes, le Brix. 

Then—after Aram recovered 
from a bad cold—they left for Geneva. 
There they were entertained by officials 
of the World Y.M.C.A., and of the League 
of Nations; they were shown through the 
Official League halls by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

After Switzerland and the Alps, then, 
came Venice—two days in the winding, 
quiet canals, the brilliance of St. Mark’s 
Square and the Palace of the Doges, the 
easy smoothness of gondola rides and the 
fun of splashing in the surf on the fa- 
mous Lido beach. Florence was the next 
stop. Here the boys viewed one of the 
world’s finest collections of paintings by 
Raphael, Titian, da Vinci, scores of 
others; they walked across the Ponte 
Vecchio, a bridge made famous by Cel- 
lini; they saw castles that have come 
down unchanged since the warring, bloody 
days of the Medicis and the Borgias. 

_ And Rome—Rome with its Colosseum, 
its Forum, its St. Peter’s and its pictures 
of Mussolini everywhere! Rome claimed 
them for three hot, hurrying days. And 
if they missed seeing anything, they’d 
like to know what it was! 

_ Time for returning home was approach- 
ing, so they took their one sleeping-car 
ride in Europe—twenty-eight hours from 
Rome to Paris. For four days they bought 
souvenirs and gifts and went to shows 
and saw the Bastille and the 
Louvre and the parks and the 
near-by World War battlefields. 
Then—regretfully—they boarded 
the boat train for Cherbourg, 
and on August 9, they turned 
toward home again. 

Official receptions 
over. In New York dapper 
“Jimmy” Walker, mayor, re- 
ceived them in his office in the 
City Hall, to weleome them back 
to their own country. 

And then the party broke up. 
There were honest tears in Tom 
Hill’s eyes when he said fare- 
well to the others—the kind of 
oe that no fellow is ashamed 
of. 

“It was the best time I—or 
any fellow—ever had,” said 
Tom. “Now, next year—” 

But none of them is so sure 
about next year. There will be 
another national contest next 
year, and prizes will again in- 
clude trips to Europe. But— 

“You can’t tell about model 
contests,” declared Aram. “We 
all want to try—but lightning 
can’t strike twice in one place!” 


were not 
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The Air Marking Cam- 


paign Is Under 
Way! 

HE Amerrcan Boy a 

Magazine Air Mark- | ¢ 


ing Campaign is bring- 
ing results. 

Already, readers have 
air marked four cities. 


e . e 
Chris Barros and Robert 
Savage, Fort Smith, Ar- 11 Wid 1 e- es 
kansas, chipped in the 


necessary money and marked their house- 
top in big white letters with arrows point- 
ing to the nearest field and the distance 


to the field. 

Marvin Michael, Garden City, Kan- 
sas, has painted the name of his city in 
7%4-foot letters on the roof of the Herald 
building. Valuable aid to aviators! Stan- 


ley G. Hone painted Beacon, N. Y. on 
the roof of a large warehouse. 

The “Wings” chapter of the Airplane 
Model League of America, in Little Falls, 
New York, marked the name of the city 
and an arrow pointing to the nearest air- 
port together with the miles to the air- 
port on the roof of a large factory build- 
ing. The factory president gave his ready 
consent, a painter sold the paint at cost. 
The American Legion paid the expenses 
and the members of “Wings” did the 
planning and the work. Great stuff! 

These groups are eligible for the hon- 
orable discharges signed’ by Herbert 
Hoover, General J. E. Fechet, Admiral 
William A. Moffett, Colonel Paul Hen- 
derson,. president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce; Charles 8S. Jones, 
operations manager of the Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service; Grover Loening, president of 
the Loening Aeronautical Engineering 
Corporation; C. M. Keys, president of 
the Curtiss Acroplane and Motor Com- 
pany, and Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor of 
Tue American Boy Magazine. 

In five other cities, the campaign is 
actively under way. Carlton A. Winches- 
ter, Richmond, Indiana, has organized a 
club, and has been commissioned by 
Mayor Lawrence A. Handley to air mark 
the city. A scout troop is carrying on 
the work in Philadelphia. John Wilson 
Harner, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, has 
organized an Air Marking Association, has 
solicited subscriptions to defray expenses, 
and is going ahead with the support of 
the entire city. Each merchant who sub- 
scribes to the campaign will receive a 
poster to put in his window. Before the 
campaign is done, the city and its out- 
skirts will be well marked for the pilot 
who finds himself in an emergency. 

Ted York, Harvey, Illinois, is paint- 
ing a roof 20 feet wide and 60 feet long. 
Clark J, Trudeau, Virginia, Minnesota, is 
co-operating with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Other letters are pouring in, telling of 
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Pignapped! 


(Continued from page 19) 
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feeling in the lower forks for the message. 

“T’ve got it!” chirped Ralph excitedly, 
after a quarter of an hour’s search. I 
walked over to where he was fumbling 
with a slip of paper. We read it to- 
gether, by matchlight. This is what it 
said: 

“Bring in One (1) Berkshire Hog.” 

“Does that. mean,” Ralph whispered in 
awe, “we've got to bring in a live pig? A 
real, live pig?” 

I had a sinking sensation. I was taking 
animal husbandry, and I knew all about 
the dean’s pure bred hogs. We’d been out 
here twice studying them. They were 
too valuable to monkey with. I looked 
more closely at the message. 

“That’s not a Digam order,” I mur- 
mured, relieved. “Ours are typewritten. 
Put it back.” 

Ralph put it back as if it had been 
red _ hot. 

“I don’t want to wake up any sleeping 
pigs,” he said. “They’re prob-ly tired, 
and would be irritated if we disturbed 
them.” 


HILE we continued our hunt, Ralph 
asked me questions about Berk- 
shire hogs. They were especially valu- 
able for their bacon, I explained. And 
they had wrinkled snouts, like bulldogs. 
The dean’s hogs, I told him, were among 
the greatest prize winners in the country. 
“See there,” I said, pointing over the 
near-by fence to where an individual hog 
house, about four feet high, stood in the 
pasture. “In that lonely castle lives a 
beauteous maid by the name of Broad- 
beam Jenny, Third. She’s only a child— 
hardly weighs an ounce more than you 
do—but the dean expects her to take a 
blue ribbon at the State Fair next year. 
She has a nice long side of bacon, straight 
legs, and a beautifully arched back.” 

“A pig with a personality,” remarked 
Ralph. 

“A pig with a pedigree!” I snorted. 
“Her grand-dad was English—” 

“Sh-h,” Ralph put his hand on my 
shoulder and leaned close. “There’s 
somebody else in the orchard.” 

I listened, and heard a twang or two, as 


if somebody were climbing the wire 
fence. 

“The dean’s manager, maybe,” I 
guessed apprehensively. “We're sunk. 


He’s a big guy, with an arm like a fence 
post.” 

Ralph shook his head. “Another pro- 
bation party,” he whispered back. 

We could vaguely make out three fig- 


“and tip over the pen. Shorty and I 
will hop on him.” 

“Him!” grunted Ralph. 
Jenny ‘him’!” 

“Caitiffs!” I gritted. 

“Worse than that!” Ralph growled. 
“They’re—they’re pignappers!” 

We watched the action that followed 
with rising ire. One fellow tipped over 
the hog house. Before Jenny had time to 
rise to her front feet, the other two leaped 
upon her. 

Jenny did her best, but she didn’t 
have a chance. She squealed and 
grunted, kicked and wriggled, but in less 
than two minutes the hounds had her 
safely in the sack and were sitting on 
her. After a short rest, they started drag+ 
ging her across the pasture toward the 
road. We followed them down our side 
of the fence until they had bumped their 
squealing captive through a gate, onto 
the road. We could hear them discuss- 
ing the problem of taking her to the 
campus, 

“He’s too heavy to carry,” complained 
one. 

“And if he squeals when we're going 
through town, we’ll have a cop after us,” 
contributed another. 

“Well, let’s start dragging,” we heard a 
third say. “Two of us pull, and one rest.” 

I turned to Ralph. His eyes were wide, 
and burning fiercely. 

“Listen, Sir Galahad,” I muttered, 
“Jenny’s got to be rescued and taken 
back to her castle.” 

Ralph agreed. “Let’s climb the fence 
and charge ’em!” 

“Lower your visor,” I cautioned, “and 
let’s go.” 

We climbed the fence quietly, dropped 
to the ground, and crouched close to 
each other. The three culprits started 
hauling their protesting prisoner along 
the road. 

Letting out a chivalrous whoop, we 
dashed over and dove into the crowd. I 
landed on the first man I reached and 
let him have it. One sock was all I 
could get in. If I could disappear over 
the horizon as fast as he did, I’d be out 
for cross country. The other two were 
close on his heels. 

“The field is ours,” I observed, feeling 
very quiet and triumphant, “and we have 
saved a fair lady from being pignapped.” 

Ralph didn’t answer. I could dimly 
make him out, sitting on the sack, and 
holding a hand gently over his round 
middle. 

“Are you wounded?” I asked. 


“They called 
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Still no answer. 


Plan No. llw 


Why not enjoy the best hobby 
of them all—the hobby of 
“‘making things’’. The cost is 
little. The reward in pleasure 
and pride in your work is be- 
yond reckoning. Now the 
simple Stanley Plansmake good 
woodworking easy for anyone. 

Thereare 25 different Stanley 
Plans. A partial list is shown 
on the right. Each plan tells 
you just how to make the ob- 
ject, covering every step— 
how to select and cut the 
wood, how to assemble the 


The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 


STANLEY TOOLS [ 


‘Plan No. 20w 


Here’s a great hobby! 


job, how to sandpaper, paint 
and finish it. 

To do your best work you 
need good tools—of course! 
Practically every carpenter 
uses Stanley Tools. Manual 
Training classes, too. Stanley 
makes the most complete line. 

Buy your Stanley Plansfrom 
your hardware dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, write to 
us. Send 10c for each plan and 
ask for a free catalog of Stan- 
ley Tools. Address TheStanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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STANLEY 
PLANS 


IO¢ each 


No. 

3w Pipe Rack 
4w Flower Box 
5w Table Lamp 
7w Sconce 


8w Dinner 
Gong 


9w Bird Houses 


12w Smoking 
Cabinet 


15w Cedar Chest 
16w End Table 
17w Tea Wagon 


18w Model Sail- 
boat 


19w Combina- 
tion sail and 
rowboat. 


21w Garden Seat 
7iw Tool Chest 


The choice of 
most carpenters, 


ures moving among the trees, and they 
looked like students. Ralph wanted to 
step out and greet them as fellow suf- 
ferers, but I had a different idea. 

“Let’s see what they do,” I murmured, 
pulling Ralph back into the shadow of 
the grapevine that overhung the orchard 
fence. The group had stopped at the tree 
where we had discovered the wrong mes- 
pares and was reading something by flash- 
ight. 

“This is the party that has to fetch 
home the hog,” I hissed. “They’re play- 
ing with fire if they do. Taking a pure 
bred hog—even as a joke. . .” 

We watched the three pledges as they 
walked toward the fence where we were 
hiding and scrambled over it just two 
fence posts away. I could hear Ralph’s 
heart pounding. 

“There’s a pig out there,” a voice came 
to us faintly. “I can hear him snoring.” 
The voice sounded vaguely familiar. 

“Was that Freddy Welch?” I asked 
Ralph. 

He shook his head doubtfully. “Dunno.” 

We rose to our feet, 
peered over the vine, and 
saw them walk toward the 
hog house that I had point- 
ed out as the home of 
Broadbeam Jenny. 

“They're going to kidnap 
our lady of the sty,” I said, 
almost aloud. “They don’t 
know what they’re getting 
into. Listen—” 

“You hold the sack,” we 
heard one of them saying, 


“Let’s see if one of those fellows left 
his fist in your stomach,” I suggested so- 
licitously, crawling over. “Maybe I can 
draw it out without hurting you.” 

“Knocked-the-wind-out-of-me—” Ralph 
sputtered. 

The captive in the sack let out a stifled 
grunt. 

“And you’re knocking the wind out of 
Jenny,” I reproached him. “You hadn’t 
ought to sit on her.” 

Ralph, whose breath had finally re- 
turned, slid off the wriggling sack con- 
tritely, keeping a protecting hand over 
the open end. “Shall we let her out?” 

“You don’t know pigs,” I told him. “It’s 
almost impossible for two fellows to chase 
a scared one through a narrow gate. 
We'll carry her back to her domain.” 

“Let’s rest a minute,” Ralph exhaled. 

I had no more than found a comfort- 
able seat on the road bank before I heard 
something swishing through the tall grass 
behind me. In another instant a big, 
black form loomed over us and a quiet, 
cold voice was talking. 

“What you got in that 
sack?” the voice asked, I 
recognized it as belonging 
to Mr. Barrie, the dean’s 
manager, and for some rea- 
son I couldn’t answer. For 
one thing, Mr. Barrie had a 
shotgun slanting from one 
arm, and I’m nearly always 
speechless when I look into 
one. 

Jenny answered for me, 
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with a suffocated grunt. 

“A pig!” exclaimed Mr. Barrie. “Where 
did you get her?” 

“From three other fellows,” I stam- 
mered. That’s probably the least intelli- 
gent answer I could have given. When I 
think how it must have sounded to Mr. 
Barrie, I get sick to my stomach. Ralph 
added to the effect. 

“We rescued her,” he said. 

“Lucky I had a sick cow,” observed the 
manager, “or I’d never have caught you. 
Do you make a regular business of rescu- 
ing pigs?” 

“No, sir,” I protested, trying to make 
the truth seem reasonable. “We just 
caught three fellows taking Broadbeam 
Jenny—” 

1 “Broadbeam Jenny!” Mr. Barrie 
shouted. 

“—Yes, and we hopped ’em.” 

“Where are these three fellows?” 

“They're gone,’ Ralph enlightened, 
with a grand gesture toward the south. 

“Get up!” Mr. Barrie commanded, al- 
most as sternly as an R. O. T. C. cor- 
poral, “Drag Jenny inside the gate and 
turn her loose.” 

Ralph and I bumped heads, bending 
over the sack. We were both very eager 
to co-operate with Mr. Barrie, and in no 
time at all, Jenny was scampering for 
her overturned castle. 


R. BARRIE was very hospitable. He 

invited us to the farmhouse, and al- 
lowed us to precede him there at a very 
rapid rate. We stopped just once, while 
our escort tossed the gunny sack that had 
recently contained Jenny into the seed 
house. In the farmhouse, our host showed 
a lively and flattering interest in us, get- 
ting our names and addresses, and taking 
Ralph’s wallet containing his identifica- 
tion card, as a keepsake of our visit. 

At five in the morning, feeling worn 
and creaky in the joints, like a couple of 
antiques, we were sitting in Don Cleve’s 
study, telling him what had happened. 

“Well,” Don said slowly, when we had 
finished, “we’re all in the same boat, be- 
cause I sent you out on the errand. As 
a matter of fact, I sent you out to buy 
one egg of Mr. Barrie and get a receipt. 
But I don’t suppose we can convince the 
Governing Board of that.” 

“The—who?” I asked, a little faintly. 

“The Governing Board,” Don repeated. 

“Oh, yeh,” I replied, feeling weak. I'd 
heard of others who had been before that 
committee of weary—and a little skepti- 
cal—deans and professors. They consti- 
tuted a sort of trial court for misbehaving 
students. 

Don’s steady, blue eyes restored some 
of my backbone. “Jf we're called,” he 
said, “we'll be taken on one at a time. 
You'll be alone—but don’t lose your 
nerve. Just stick to the truth.” 

We left it that way, and dragged our- 
selves to bed. Six o’clock, with t E 
rows holding their morning 
the vines outside the dormitory window! 
I was so tired I couldn’t sleep. 

Three hours later, I was sitting in farm 
crops lab, above the livestock pavilion, 
trying to draw a picture of the inside of 
a kernel of corn. Freddy Welch was 
working across the table from me. 

“Get through your probation stunt all 
right?” I asked him sociably. 

“Sure nuff!” Freddy laughed, delight- 
edly. You should see his laugh—a hearty 
noise, all surrounded by a clean cut chin, 
a straight nose, and the merriest eyes you 
ever saw. It was contagious, and I felt 
cheered up. 

“We ended up at Goone, four in the 
morning,” Freddy explained, “with orders 
to bring the chief of police a hamburg 
sandwich and get a note of thanks from 
him! Got it, too! Where’d you go?” 

“South of the campus,” I told him, “to 
buy an egg.” 

Before I had a chance to say anything 
more, somebody tapped my shoulder. I 
looked around and saw the campus mes- 
senger, a sophomore who works his way 
through school running errands. 

“You Art Weed?” he asked. I nodded. 

“Message for you,” he said, handing 
me a small, serious-looking envelope. I 
opened it, a little nervously, and read the 
note. It was very courteous: 

“Kindly appear at Room 212, Agricul- 
tural Hall, at eleven o'clock, this morn- 
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height with the new 1929 Century models,— _ experience at the wheel of these cars can con- 
the first completely “‘tailored-metal” motor vey their wonderful road stability, driving 
cars. @ With performance which typifies the ease, and comfort. Nothing but ownership 
best motor car progress of the twentieth Cen- _will prove to you their advanced standing 
tury; with beauty which is the spirit of youth; among the fine cars of the world. Q Forty- 
nothing remains but for Hupmobile to again two body and equipment combinations, 
sutpass its own amazing records as _____ standard and custom, on each line. 
these Century models are demand- _ ie an __ Six of the Century, $1345 to 
ed in larger and larger numbers. $1645. Century Eight, $1825 to 
@ It is impossible to single out $2125. All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
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Your Greatest Chance 
is Waiting—Now! 
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To-Day 

Use This Coupon 


‘OU can win a place in that school 

or college band. You can know the 

thrill that comes from being right in 
the heart of every worth-while school activi- 
ty. Know the opportunities for profit and 
pleasure that come with self-created music. 
Join that band! 


You can learn to play—quickly and surely. 
All you need is the determination to win 
and a thoroughly good instrument. You 
furnish the first: let us furnish the second. 


King Instruments are 
America’s standard. They 
are used by the best Sym- 
phonic Orchestras. In 
®) theatres and dance bands; 
you'll always find a large 
percentage of Kings. In 
State and National school band contests 
Kings rank high. 

A King will help you learn faster and play 
better. For every one is supremely easy to 
play, accurate in tune and perfect in tone. 
And every one is unqualifiedly guaranteed 
in writing to be perfect in design, materials 
and workmanship. 


Make sure of a place in that band. Let 
a King show the way. Write now for full 
facts on your favorite instrument. We will 
also send you The White Way—a twenty- 
four page illustrated magazine full of help- 


ful facts and information. 
G” 


= 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
AND SAXOPHONES 


The H. N. White Company 
5224-05 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


WHITE CO., 5224-05 Superior A 
Please send me free copy of your illustrated mi 
and your Handy Reference Catalog. (Check, 

} preferred.) 


‘leveland, Ohio 
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elow, the instrumen 
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(Continued from page 83) 
ing, for a conference with the Govern- 
ing Board.” 

I can certainly recommend a little note 
like that for people with slow pulses. 
Kernels of corn didn’t interest me any 
more; so I gathered up my work, and 
strolled out for a little fresh air and sun- 
shine. I forgot to excuse myself to any- 
one. At eleven, I met Don Cleve and 
Ralph at the brass rail in the rotunda 
of Ag Hall. 

“Hail the third victim!” greeted Don. 
“They just got through with us, and the 
chair is vacant.” 

“How did it—go?” I asked, trying to 
swallow a watermelon somebody had 
shoved halfway down my throat. I was 
expecting a kind of third degree, with 
the culprit sitting under a strong light, 
haggard and sweating, while a burly dean 
shook his fist under the prisoner’s nose. 

“T told them that I had sent you out 
to buy an egg,” Don 
recounted, “and that 
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they, too, would conduct an investiga- 
tion. 

“What will they do to us,” I asked 
Don, when I had returned downstairs, “if 
we don’t clear ourselves?” 

“Probably make us take an extra course 
for graduation,” he replied soberly. 
“That’s the usual punishment for such 


offenses. They usually soak you with 
Sociology 3.” 

“Ouch!” I groaned. “A five hour 
course.” 


“An eight o’clock,” Don added. “That 
means we'll get up as early as freshmen, 
every morning from Monday to Friday, 
next quarter.” 

“And two four-inch thick notebooks,” I 
sighed. “Anyone seeing us lug them over 
the campus will be able to make a good 
guess why.” 

“And field trips,” elaborated Don, “to 
police courts, to watch justice meted out 
to criminals. Worst of it is, those field 
trips usually come 
on week ends, just 


you had rescued a 
pig instead. I offered 
to prove this by the 
written orders. But 
Mr. Barrie—gee, he’s 
mad — pointed out 
that we could have 
written those orders 
any time, and that 
we had probably 
doped them out this 
morning.” 

I turned to Ralph, 
who looked worried. 

“They asked me to 
tell the story in my 
own words,” he ex- 
plained, excit- 
edly. “And I did. I 
told them we were in 
the dean’s orchard, 
looking for our sixth 
message, when we 
discovered three stu- 
dents trying to make 
away with Jenny. I 
told ’em our anger 


Time: 


Place: 


Persons: 


man I.— 


“Spies of Sulei- 
man” 


By DONALD and 
LOUISE PEATTIE 


A dark night in 1522. 


Secret tunnels under the 
city of Rhodes. 


Two boys, 
sieged Knights. 


A band of sixteenth cen- 
tury thugs, serving Sulei- 


and they meet in the tunnels! 


An Underground 
Adventure 
IN NOVEMBER 


when there’s a game 
or a dance—” 

“And _s-s-statisties,” 
shuddered Ralph. 
“Pages and pages of 
ss-statistics!” 

The horrible details 
left us weak. The 
course would simply 
raise hob with our 
schedules, and as for 
Don, who was a 
senior, it might mean 
an extra summer ses- 
sion before he could 
graduate. 

Don turned to me. 
“You told me you 
thought you recog- 
nized Freddy Welch’s 
voice, last night.” 

“IT wasn’t sure,” I 
answered. “Freddy 
told me this morn- 
ing he was in Goone.” 

“Maybe his proba- 
tion chairman cau- 


serving be- 


was aroused, and we 
charged ’em, fell on 
‘em, and routed ’em, and—” Ralph was 
perspiring in the grip of his own narra- 
tive “—and got caught with Jenny!” 

“Gosh,” I murmured, the watermelon in 
my throat growing larger, “I wouldn’t be- 
lieve that story myself if I didn’t know 
it was true.” 

“And then,” went on Ralph, “the dean 
asked me—in a friendly way—if we knew 
who the three culprits were, and I told 
him that after the first blow all we had 
seen was their cowardly backs, and we 
had no chance to identify ’em. When I 
said that, the dean grinned, kind of sym- 
pathetically, and Mr. Barrie grunted.” 

I felt panicky. “What do I do?” I 
asked. “Go right in?” 

“Go up to 212,” Don told me. “The 
steno in the outer office will ask you to 
take a seat. She’s sympathetic, and while 
you're waiting, she will look at you and 
smile gently, every once in a while.” 

I didn’t have long to wait in the outer 
office. The stenographer stepped into 
the inner office, and in a moment was out 
again. 

“All right, Mr. Weed,” she said, smil- 
ing brightly. 


HEY were sitting in an irregular cir- 

ele, looking very much at ease. Pro- 
fessor Shattuck, the chairman, stern and 
rugged, with one hand in his lap and the 
other on the arm of his heavy oak chair; 
Mrs. Simpson, white-haired dean of 
women, fingering a handkerchief; a couple 
of profs I didn’t recognize; Mr. Barrie, 
rubbing the back of one big, red hand 
with the other; and Dean Crossland, look- 
ing half humorously, half sternly at me. 
One chair was vacant. Professor Shat- 
tuck asked me, in a friendly tone with 
rough edges on it, to sit down. 

No use going into the proceedings. Af- 
ter I had told my story, Mr. Shattuck ex- 
plained that while the Board wished to 
believe us, the fact that we were caught 
with the pig made them feel—not un- 
fairly—that we were in the best position 
to explain her capture. They would give 
us until Wednesday to collect proof to 
bear out our story. And in the meantime, 


tioned him not to 
talk about the pig 
business,” said Don. “Let’s go over and 
ask him what he knows about it.” 

That appealed to us as a straightfor- 
ward way of getting at the facts. We 
cut straight across the campus, through 
the pine grove, over the car tracks, across 
Lincoln Way, and pulled up at the Col- 
onial entrance to the Chi Chi house in 
less than five minutes. The brothers were 
eating, but one of the student waiters 
called Freddy to the porch. 

He was certainly cordial. “Hello, fel- 
lows! What brings you over this way? 
C’mon into the living room.” 

“Thanks, Freddy, but we haven’t time,” 
Don replied. “We just want to ask you 
if you know anything about Berkshire 
hogs.” 

Freddy looked at us blandly. “Berk- 
shire hogs!” he repeated, and pursed his 
lips thoughtfully. “That’s a pretty name 
for a hog—one of the prettiest.” 

“Were you and two other Chi Chi’s out 
at Dean Crossland’s farm last night, at- 
tempting to—reduce the hog population?” 

Freddy hesitated a moment. “The next 
hog census should tell you that,” he 
smiled. 

Don turned to me. “Art, go in and 
ask Spike Main to come out.” Spike 
was the Chi Chi probation chairman. 

Spike was even more cordial than 
Freddy. He asked us to come in and 
have a bite to eat. But when we quizzed 
him, he certainly was hazy about where 
he had sent his pledges last night. 

“Why do you want to know?” he asked 
us. 
“Well, to tell you the truth,” replied 
Don, “we aren’t anxious to take Sociol- 
ogy 3, when somebody else should be 
taking it.” 

Spike laughed. “I don’t blame you. 
. . . I’ve taken it, and it’s a knockout!” 


We. saw there was nothing to be 
learned from Spike and Freddy, 
so we excused ourselves. As we went 
down the walk, I took a quick look back 
—just in time to catch Freddy and 
Spike gazing out of the window, with 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Blazing 


New Irak - 


on the Basket Ball Court 


|e eared new trails for popu- 
larity as a gym and basket 


ball shoe —breaking all records 
for speed, gripping and wearing 
qualities—_the Cleeto Shoe is 
making the same sensational success 
this fall that it made last spring. 
Every boy who sees the Cleeto 
wants a pair. 

The secret of its great popularity 
is that unique cleated sole. Just 
look at those thick cleats! They 
give you dependable speed and 
sure footing. You have practically 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


GRIPS 


“To guard against slips, always wear Grips” 


a double layer sole, yet light in 
weight. Made of the finest-quality, 
extra-tough rubber, it will wear 
and wear and wear! 

For such a distinctive, service- 
able shoe, Cleeto is surprisingly low- 
priced. It comes in gray, white or 
brown canvas, snappily trimmed. 
Cleeto belongs to the Grips fami- 
ly of distinctive sports shoes. Ask 
for it by name. Look for the word 
««Grips”’ on the ankle patch and the 
“Top Notch Cross” on the sole. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


— 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and G R I P * S LUI R E 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 
Beacon Falls Connecticut Another famous member of 


the Grips family. A splendid 
basket ball shoe. Patented 
suction cup sole construc- 
tion. Korxole Insole keeps 
your feet cool and comfor- 
table. Sponge heel cushion, 
3 bar toe snubber. A high- 
grade shoe in every respect 
—sure-footed and long-wear- 
ing. Costs more but worth it! 
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This year “Vic” 
is the team’s star 
—yet last year he didn’t 


even make the squad 


IGNALS! Crash! A streak — fly- 
ing down the field. Vic again. 
He’s tackled, He dodges. He’s free. 
40 yards to go. Only 10 now. Bam! 
Over the line — another touchdown. 


Wild cheers for Vic—star of the 
team —hero of the school. Yet last 
year he didn’t even make the squad. 


A mystery? Not to Vic. He knew 
what had killed his chances before— 
too much sickness. A flashy, clever 
player—but brittle. Couldn’t stand 
the gaff. Frequent colds, repeated ail- 
ments had hurt his form, left him 
run-down, sluggish. 


So this year he took care of him- 
self—as his coach advised. Ate well. 
Slept plenty. And took no chances 
with sickness—he guarded against 
disease germs. 


Keep healthy—and win! 


Health authorities list 27 germ dis- 
eases that may be caught from germs 
our hands pick up everywhere. 

Why take chances? Thousands of 
big athletes, coaches too, always use 
Lifebuoy— because it guards them 
against sickness. Its gentle antiseptic 
lather removes germs as well as dirt. 


Be a winner — keep healthy. Start 


using Lifebuoy today, You'll be keen 
about it—it’s your kind of soap. Boy, 
what a kick to its creamy, generous 
lather. Gets off dirt— quick! Great 
for the skin, too. Keeps it fresh and 
ruddy, glowing with health. Prevents 
body odor. You'll love Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant clean scent. 


Mail coupon for a ‘'get-acquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy and Wash-up Chart. 
Makes washing a pep-building game 
you'll enjoy playing every day. 


Actual 
size 
8" x 10%" 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 2810, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
broad, unkind grins on their faces. When 
they caught my eye, they both ducked, 
bumping, their heads smartly together. 
Thank goodness for small favors, any- 
way! 

“Didn’t they let us down nicely?” ejac- 
ulated Don, when we were out of ear- 
shot. “Let’s go out to the scene of the 
crime and see if we can’t find a clue. 
Maybe the culprits left some kind of 
identification.” 

We hustled to the Digam house, had 
a bite to eat, hopped into Sam Greene’s 
bus—the chattering chariot, he calls it— 
and headed for the country. In a short 
time we were alongside the domain of 
Broadbeam Jenny. We searched it from 
one end to the other, even tipping over 
the castle and chasing Jenny out of her 
bedroom. We didn’t find a thing. Not a 
shred. 

Don and I stared at each other help- 
lessly. We looked around for Ralph, 
who had wandered off by himself, and 
noticed him standing about ten yards 
away, with his head bent and his lips 
moving. 

“The master mind is at work,” I re- 
marked to Don. We walked over, 

“The sack,” Ralph was muttering. “The 
sack.” 

“The Sack of Troy?” I asked. “Or do 
you mean what we're going to get next 
Wednesday?” 

“The sack Jenny was in,” Ralph re- 
plied, looking up. “Those three fellows 
had the sack with them when they ar- 
rived last night. Do you suppose they 
brought it from their fraternity house? 
If they did, maybe it has a tag on it— 
like the potato sacks we get at the 
Digam house.” 

“Good old Sherlock!” I said, warmly. 
“That’s an idea!” 

Mr. Barrie had dropped the sack in the 
seedhouse, last night. Maybe it was still 
there. 

We hustled to the farmhouse to get 
Mr. Barrie to let us into the seedhouse. 
We wanted him for witness, so it wouldn’t 
look as if we’d planted the sack. But 
Mr. Barrie had just left the farm to go 
to the college, his assistant, a shriveled 
up, oldish man, informed us. 

“Do you have any gunny 
asked him. 

“Gunny sacks!” he exclaimed. “You're 
the second party’s asked me for a gunny 
sack to-day. Yes—guess I k’n let you 
have one.” 

He led us to the seedhouse, opened 
the door and invited us to help ourselves. 
There was a pile of sacks on the floor, 
and we pawed over them. A few of them 
had tags, but they were all addressed to 
the farm. 

“A party came by about half an hour 
ago,” Mr. Barrie’s assistant chattily in- 
formed us. “One of these tourists — 
wanted it to keep his chains in. Barrie 
give it to him.” 

We took a sack for which we had no 
cathy use, thanked the assistant, and 
eft. 

“Well,” Don said, as we climbed into 
the chariot, “if there was a sack with a 
telltale shipping tag on it, some tourist 
has it. And that’s that!” 


sacks?” we 


pee next three days yielded us noth- 
ing in the way of information, and 
on Wednesday we prepared to meet our 
fate. Ralph hadn’t been of much help to 
us after Saturday—he seemed kind of ab- 
stract, meditative. 

At quarter of two on Wednesday, I 
met Don at the brass rail in Ag Hall. 
He was scheduled for two, I was on for 
two-fifteen, and Ralph was due to arrive 
at two-thirty. For fifteen minutes, Don 
and I leaned against that good old brass 
rail—just waiting for two o’clock. I don’t 
think we said a word in that time. There 
seemed to be nothing left to say—or do. 
When the Campanile chimed the hour, 
Don went upstairs. 

With him gone, the brass rail seemed 
uncompanionable, and I went out onto 
the broad front steps of the building. 

Five minutes later, Don found me 
there. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, feeling 
foolishly hopeful. “Has the Board post- 
poned the meeting, or something?” 

And then I noticed his glinting eyes, his 
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disgusted face, and set jaw. 

“Sociology 3!” he announced, with a 
short laugh. “That means I take twenty- 
one hours next quarter! Ye fishes!” 

We stood there, looking at each other. 
The punishment was bad enough, but the 
idea of three others, running around the 
campus at large, probably grinning up 
their sleeves at us, burned me up. 

“Better go up, Art,” suggested Don, 
quietly, “and get it over with. They’re 
waiting.” 

The thought of that dignified, impor- 
tant Board waiting for me, seemed to 
shrivel me up. As I lifted myself up 
the steps, I kept getting tinier every 
minute. My feet rattled inside my shoes, 
my neck didn’t even touch my collar, 
and my cap slipped down over my ears. 

But it was all very short. Inside of two 
minutes, I was back on the front steps 
with Don, planning a heavy schedule 
next quarter. 

“T hope Ralph isn’t late,” Don said, 
half worried. “They’ll soak him if he is.” 

Across the campus; nearly three hun- 
dred yards away, appeared two small fig- 
ures, coming toward us. As they came 
closer, we recognized, with relief, the 
round bulk and the short, quick walk of 
Ralph. The other fellow was taller, and 
moved with a graceful stride. 

“There he is,” Don murmured, “but 
who’s that with him?” 

I looked hard for a moment. “Freddy 


Welch!” I exclaimed. 


Don had a hunch. “Something tells 
me,” he said, “that we shouldn’t be seen.” 

The front steps of Ag Hall are graced 
with very large Ionic pillars. They must 
be at least three feet in diameter. Don 
and I each selected one, and as the walk- 
ers drew near us, we followed the circum- 
ference of the pillars around, so as to 
keep out of sight. 

“IT gotta go up to 212 a minute,” we 
heard Ralph saying affably, as they passed 
us, “to get something. C’mon up.” 

To get something! Low as I was feel- 
ing, I almost snickered aloud. 

“Tl wait for you down here,” returned 
Freddy. 

I wondered, from my listening post, 
how Ralph would meet that development. 
He rose to the occasion nicely. 

_ “The walk will do you good,” he said, 
Jocularly. “And maybe you can help me 
get what I’ve come after. C’mon.” 

My spirits rose a notch higher. 

After the pair had passed inside the 
building, Don and I fell in and followed 
them, at a safe distance. We had just 
arrived outside of 212, when Freddy—al- 
ready in the outer office—realized the 
destination of the stroll. 

“Where are you taking me!” we heard 
him burst out. 

“IN THERE!” came Ralph’s firm, 
righteously triumphant voice. 

_ We stuck our heads in the outer office 
just in time to see Ralph propel his un- 
witting prisoner unceremoniously into 
the inner office, before an astonished 
Governing Board. I had a glimpse of 
Professor Shattuck jumping to his feet. 

“What in— What—!” And then the 

door closed. 


ON and I strained our ears, to hear 

what went on behind that thick oak 
door. We could distinguish the voices, 
but they were too muffled for us to get 
the words. First Ralph talked—then 
Professor Shattuck—and then Mr. Bar- 
rie. After that, a babble, in which every- 
one seemed to be talking at once. Then 
a short silence, followed by a low mum- 
bling, as if one person were talking, and 
having a hard time of it. Suddenly there 
was dead silence—unbroken until the 
door opened and Professor Shattuck 
beckoned Don and me to enter. 

The discomfited Freddy was sitting in 
a chair, listlessly crumpled up. Ralph was 
sitting beside him, beaming. The mem- 
bers of the Board smiled at us cordially. 

“We—” Professor Shattuck cleared his 
throat deeply. “This young man—” in- 
dicating Freddy, “—has just confessed to 
the attempted theft of—uh—” He looked 
appealingly at Dean Crossland. 

“Broadbeam Jenny,” smiled the dean. 

“—Broadbeam Jenny,” continued the 
professor. “We can’t tell you how sorry 
we are that we have caused you all the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Y OU know the Royal Portable—the 
companionable little typewriter that 
so many boys already own! 

Get one for yourself. The Royal Portable 
will help you in a hundred different ways. 
Once you experience the thrill of its swift 
keys, the Royal Portable becomes a regular 
private secretary. It will clean up your letter- 
writing in a jiffy. With its swift aid, themes, 
essays and home-work of all kinds are done in 
a neat and business-like manner. You will 
do better work—and your school marks will 
show it. Besides, it’s real fun to run a Royal. 


Everyone in the family will appre- 


ciate your new Royal Portable. They time and is priced well within anyone’s 
will all find plenty of use for it. Qj Y reach—only $60, complete with con- 

The Royal Portable is made by the venient carrying case (prices are slightly 
makers of the famous standard Easy- higher in Canada). Gradual payments can 


Writing Royal. Light, handy, com- (gene, ees easily be arranged with your local dealer. 
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mental distress you must have under- 
gone, the past few days. Needless to say 
% 


I was too happy to remember what 
else he said. I was wondering how Freddy 
was going to like Sociology 3, and what 
Spike Main—who had already taken it— 
would get! 

As we strolled over the campus toward 
the fraternity, Don put his arm around 
Ralph’s well-upholstered shoulder. 

“Of all the super-sleuths,” he chuckled, 
“you’re the king!” 

“You’ve got it all over Sherlock 
Holmes,” I added, “because you combine 
a keen detective sense with an alluring 
method of bringing your prisoner before 
the bar. How did you do it?” 

“Just met Freddy after class and asked 
him if he had time to walk over to Ag 
Hall with me. He was very polite about 
it, and we had a nice chat—until he 
found out where I was taking him. Then 
it was too late for him to escape.” 

“We saw that,” I grinned. “But how 
did you get the dope on Freddy?” 

“T didn’t,” Ralph blushed, “exactly.” 


“Then, why did you bring him over 
here?” 

“Make him face that board and con- 
fess!” Ralph exclaimed, emotionally. 
“Make him suffer the way we've suf- 
fered!” 

Ralph fairly bristled with indignation. 

“But you must have had some kind of 
evidence against him—” 

“Didn’t need any,” insisted Ralph. “I 
just felt it.” 

“But why?” I wanted to get to the 
bottom of this. “Did you recognize 
Freddy’s voice the night of the pig- 
napping?” 

“No,” Ralph reddened more than ever, 
“the sock.” 

“THE WHAT?” 

“The sock—the sock in the wind,” 
Ralph explained in a tiny voice. “Freddy 
eliminated me from the boxing tryouts 
with a sock in the wind. I'll never forget 
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it—” fervently “—and I never want an- 
other one like it.” 

Den was bewildered, but light was be- 
ginning to dawn on me. 

“What does that prove?” Don asked. 

“T got another sock just like it Friday 
night,” Ralph murmured, “when we were 
rescuing Jenny. I recognized it.” 

“A sock with a personality,” I com- 
mented. “Still, that’s no proof—” 

“Proof enough for me!” Ralph burst 
out, indignantly. “I’d know that sock 
any time I met it!” 


E digested this remarkable bit of 
detective work in silence. 

“Very well, Sherlock,” I finally said, 
“the sock. But you didn’t expect to tell 
the Governing Board that!” 

“Course not,” Ralph replied, getting 
pink. “Huh—horses couldn’t have dragged 
it out of me.” 

“Then how did you get Freddy to 
confess?” 

“The sack,” Ralph enlightened us. 

“First the sock,” muttered Don, slightly 
awed, “and now the sack. Go on.” 

“That was really luck,” Ralph apolo- 
gized. “The minute I got Freddy before 
the Board, Mr. Barrie recognized him as 
the ‘tourist?’ who had stopped at the 
farm for a gunny sack Saturday noon. 
They had had quite a chat, it seemed. 
Freddy couldn’t explain why he had gone 
ten miles out in the country for a gunny 
sack—so he confessed.” 

Don and I began to see daylight. 
Freddy must have gone out to the farm 
the minute we had finished talking with 
him on Saturday. We had put him on 
his guard, and he wanted to destroy every 
last bit of evidence—particularly a gunny 
sack on the dean’s farm, with a Chi Chi 
shipping tag in it. He had beat us to the 
farm by half an hour, obtained the sack 
and probably gone home by another 
road. 

He must have felt supremely secure 
when he had tossed the sack into the Chi 
Chi basement. But there was just one 
bit of evidence he had failed to destroy— 

That sock in Ralph’s wind, 
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had neglected to put out. Old Sol saw the 
banana—he loved a quarrel, and he swung 
down to meet Susie’s hysteric excitement 
with a raucous shrieking of his own. The 
men on their bunks sat up, sprang up, 
stumbling and growling. 

But whether it was Sol, or Susie, or the 
boot Maginnis threw that knocked over 
the kerosene lamp, no one will ever know. 
Only with sleep-sodden eyes the men 
stared to see the red light leap to the 
newspaper, to the mosquito-net, to the oil- 
soaked bedding, and then there was only 
time for them to make a shouting, terri- 
fied escape before the whole tent was a 
crackling inferno that sent little red 
threads of wickedness racing over the dry 
grass to the other tent, to the wagons, 
huddled in a crowd. The March wind 
laughed: and leaped and flung itself into 
the battle on the side of the ancient 
brother element of flame. 


O the nostrils of Hunks the rolling 

black billows came with a horrible 
remembrance of the past. Smoke again— 
smoke and death! The black panic that 
can seize a beast had him by the throat. 
He crowded against the bars that held 
him, staring with wild blank eyes at the 
running figures black against red, at the 
great luminous clouds that rolled up to 
the stars. 

A voice, the one voice that could have 
reached him, came to him. Millie Ma- 
ginnis was there, fumbling at the lock. 
The bear turned to meet her face that 
shone radiant in the light of the holo- 
caust. 

“Tt’s the end of the show, Cubby,” she 
was saying softly, breathlessly, exultantly. 


“Tt’s the end of the road at last. It’s 
home for you and me.” 

And the door of his prison swung open. 

The dark woods crowded all about the 
clearing, pressing close upon the strug- 
gling borders of Twittyville, silently claim- 
ing their own. Young Hunks had not for- 
gotten, in his winter as convict and clown, 
the painful, dusty journey from home. 
Those miles of mountain trail that he had 
traversed in halter, scraping along on 
stubby resistant legs, were buried deep 
in the dark places inside his furry, square 
head. Under the stars, in the free March 
wind, he took them again, following the 
memory that beckoned, faint, insistent, 
certain. And as he pushed through the 
sereening laurel at the gorge’s mouth, 
there came to him the murmur, rising as 
he lumbered on, over rocks cool and 
kindly to his pads, of Lost Bride Falls, 
that spoke of healing, that chanted of 
home. 

He is there still, in the damp old eave 
that Twittyville men have forgotten, but 
if you find the labyrinthine way to Lost 
Bride gorge you will not very easily catch 
sight of him. For he is warier now, is 
Hunks, and the little black eyes that 
gleamed once with so irrepressible a curi- 
osity, twinkle now with wiser humor. You 
will search the glen in vain for him, 
though he may be watching you from be- 
hind some ferny great rock, but if you 
look up at the sycamore that leans over 
the leaping water you will see that there 
are old scars on it, almost healed now, 
and fresh ones, long, strong, arrogant, a 
full two inches above the old, the sign and 
signal that a king has come into his own 
once more. 
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Announcing an interesting and instructive 
contest—an easy opportunity to win one of 
122 cash prizes. First prize $100. 


Here is your chance to win a splendid 
cash prize and to bring credit to 
yourself and to your school. The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
wants every boy to realize the im- 
portance of up-to-date accounting 
methods and equipment in modern 
business. So Burroughs is offering 
two first prizes of $100 each and 120 
other cash prizes to boys who will 
send in the five easy key words giving 
the five major reasons for Burroughs 
success; and who will write the best 
short essays on “Why I should expect 
to find Burroughs equipment in any 
business I may enter.” 


In order to find out these five key 
words it will be necessary for you to 
read very carefully the Burroughs 
advertisements appearing in the 
November, December, January, 
February and March issues of The 
American Boy. 


In order to write a good essay you 


will need to read a fascinating free 
booklet, which Burroughs will send 
you, called “The Story of Figures.” 
This book is given to you absolutely 
free. Write for it at once so that you 
will have plenty of time to study it. 
Even if you fail to win a prize you 
will be glad to have this interesting, 
illustrated book. 


To get the valuable book fill in 
and mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this page. 


To make the contest fair for all 
entrants, the prizes have been 
divided into two groups. Boys un- 
der 15 years of age have the same 
opportunity to win a prize as older 
boys between 15 and 18. 


Read the rules of the contest very 
carefully. Write for the free book. 
And don’t forget to read the Novem- 
ber, December, January, Februaryand 
March Burroughs advertisements. 


1—The contest is divided into two 
groups with an equal share of prizes 
awarded to the winning entries in each 
group. Boys who are 15 and not more 
than 18 on March 31, 1929 are eligible 
to competein Group No. 1, while boys 
under the age of 15 on March 31, 1929 
are eligible to compete in Group No. 2. 
Those whose immediate families are in 
any way connected with the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company are ineligible. 


2—There are just two things to do: 


First, find in each Burroughs advertise- 
ment appearing in this magazine in the 
November, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March issues the five key words 
which reveal the reasons for the domi- 
nant success of Burroughs machines. 
For example, by carefully reading the 
November advertisement you will notice 
that speed is the key word. The re- 
maining four will appear in succeeding 
advertisements, and will be just as easy 
for you to find, List these five key words. 


Second, in not more than 250 words 
write an essay on the following subject: 
“Why I should expect to find Bur- 
roughs equipment in any business I 
may enter.” 


3—For the correct list of key words to- 
gether with the best essays received from 
each of the two competing groups the 
following prizes in cash will be awarded: 
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The winner of the first prize in each group 
will be further honored by having his 
name inscribed on a Burroughs Portable 
Adding Machine which will be awarded 
to the school he attends. In the event 
that he has left schoolit will be awarded 
to the school he last attended. These 
machines will be presented to the School 
at a public meeting by the local Branch 
Manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. 


. Write at once to the Contest 
Note? judecs,Bursoughs Adding 
Machine’ Company, Burroughs Ave. 
and Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, 
and ask for a copy of the free book “The 
Story of Figures.” Read this fascinating 
book carefully from cover to cover. It 
will give you all the facts necessary to 
the writing of a good essay and winning 
one of these substantial prizes. 


toe. The five key words and 
Conditions: essay must not be mail- 
ed before March Ist, 1929. All five key 
words must be seen before you can list 
them correctly. The advertisement con- 
taining the final key word will not 
appear in this magazine until the March, 
1929 issue, Contest closes midnight 
March 31st and no entries will be ac- 
cepted postmarked after that time. 
Address all entries to Contest Judges, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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school-teacher or any source you 
wish. But the essay itself must be your 
own original work. Prizes will be 
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correctness, neatness, and clearness. 


All essays become the property of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
and may be used in advertising or other- 
wise. None will be returned. Each boy 
will be permitted to submit only one 
entry. 

Prizes will be awarded June 1, 1929. 


Announcement of winners will be pub- 
lished in the AmericangBoy Magazine in 
the October, 1929 issue. 


The judges will be JOSEPH BOYER, 
Chairman of the Board, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., G. OGDEN ELLIS, 
Editor, American Boy Magazine, LOUIS 
C. KARPINSKI, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, University of Michigan. Their 
awards will be final. 
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when there is a considerable amount of 
money in any camp safe and to have a 
secret service system that absolutely cov- 
ers the field.” 

Russ was leaning forward  tensely, 
drinking in every word as it fell from 
the huge oil man’s lips. 

“You've no idea who the leader is?” he 
interrupted. 

“Not exactly,” Harris put in suddenly, 
his voice deep and harsh. “Whoever he 
is, he is the dog-gonedest character since 
Robin Hood and we think we know who 
it is. There’s only one reason why we 
don’t say we know exactly.” 

“What’s that?” Russ demanded. 

Blackie Williams shifted in his chair. 
A colored servant passed the door of the 
room, looking in inquiringly, only to be 
waved away by the ponderous White. 

For the first time since his introduction 
to Russ, Ransome spoke. He took off his 
spectacles and his words were as precise 
as his clothing. 

“The man we suspect,” he said in 
clipped phrases, “fits into the part of 
the Hawk—which is what this bandit 
calls himself—exactly in every particu- 
lar but one. That one exception is that 
our suspect, as far as we can find out, has 
never been off the ground in his life.” 

“Which,” drawled Blackie Williams, 
“seems to be a very important difference 
between the two.” 


USS looked around the circle slowly. 
Before his mind there was the pic- 
ture of a group of daring outlaws under 
the leadership of some superman, hidden 
far away in the depths of the jungle and 
laughing at the tremendous forces aligned 
against them. Though in no way did he 
approve of what they were doing, their 
reckless daring and ability was like a 
zestful challenge thrown in his face, and 
the entire situation called to every bit 
of the adventurer in him. He forced him- 
self to speak slowly and calmly as he 
said: 

“Then the actual fact is that you have 
no idea who composes the gang or, more 
important than that, who the leader is. 
Are you sure the leader actually flies? 
Maybe his men do all the flying.” 

“Apparently they don’t,” White told 
him incisively. 

“No, it’s a cinch they don’t,” Blackie 
Williams agreed with negligent ease. 
“They do some of it, Russ, as Mr. White 
here says, but on every big job, such as 
knocking off the fifty-thousand-dollar pay 
roll that was being carried in two ships, 
it seems a certainty that the boss himself 
was on the job—and a great egg he is, 
too, whoever he is.” 

“Why do you say that?” Russ de- 
manded. 

“Well, in the first place,” Blackie 
drawled, “he’s a big, tall fellow, power- 
fully built, and he always wears a pair 
of goggles that have dark glasses—they 
are sort of set into the combination 
leather helmet and mask that covers his 
entire face, except for a hole for his nose 
and a little slit for his mouth. His other 
men wear that too. But this egg goes 
about his business as though be was hav- 
ing the best time in the world. He laughs 
and chuckles to himself while he is get- 
ting the dough, kids the men that he 
takes it from and, in general, seems to 
be having the time of his life. 

“And he’s a flying fool, besides. He 
gets his ship down in places that you and 
I wouldn’t think of, goes hedge-hopping 
and zooming and whatnot all over the 
place. Seems to be one of those birds 
that can do everything better than any- 
one else can. A half dozen times, it 
looked as though it was going to be a 
cinch to catch him, but he always gets 
away as easy as pie and then laughs at 
the world.” 

“Calls himself the Hawk,” the lantern- 
jawed Harris put in harshly. “Grand- 
stander!” 

“He didn’t start to do that,” White 
reminded them, “until the Mexicans and 
rough-necks hung the title onto him.” 

“And ever since,” Blackie said, “he’s 
been dropping little notes here and there, 


giving directions and signing them ‘The 
Hawk!’ Just a nice little play boy, Russ, 
raising Cain all through the oil fields— 
and how the peons love him!” 

“That’s the worst of it,” Ransome put 
in in his meticulous way. His square face 
registered no emotion whatever and his 
voice was as expressionless as though he 
were reading words he did not under- 
stand. 

“There’s something about a character 
like that that appeals to a lot of people 
who forget entirely that, at the bottom, 
he’s nothing but a thug and a thief and 
a potential murderer. His exploits have 
been such that not only do the ignorant 
peons about the fields, who delight in 
seeing the rich gringos victimized, look 
on him as a hero, but it is the solid 
truth that about seventy-five per cent of 
our own American employees chuckle de- 
lightedly over his adventures and, I be- 
lieve, really admire him. 

“Tn other words,” White said forcefully, 
“one might say that public sentiment is 
against us and on the side of a bandit 
whom a large number of people would 
hate to see caught—” 

“Listen!” Russ interrupted, as though 
unable to bottle up his words. “Doesn’t 
that account for all the information he 
gets? About your movements, I mean. If 
that’s the way they feel, he could have 
hundreds of these peons willing to help 
him out!” 

“Of course,” White said. “In addition 
to other people, and some of them in high 
places, who give him very definite in- 
formation. How many hundreds of peo- 
ple throughout the fields have secretly 
helped him with food and supplies of 
various kinds, ahd perhaps shelter, no 
one knows.” 

“He’s this kind of a guy,” Blackie 
drawled, grinning quizzically. “Six brand 
new airplane motors, a dozen propellers, 
and a lot of other supplies are shipped in 
here and put out on the dock.. We leave 
them there over night. The next day, so 
help me, about four ‘tons of material have 
disappeared right here from the wharves 
of Tampico and there’s a nice little note 
from the Hawk, thanking us for it—and 
he and the stuff have disappeared in thin 
air. What are you going to do with a 
guy like that?” 


USS took a deep breath and his blue 
eyes were shining like stars. Sud- 
denly, he threw back his head and 
laughed as he had not laughed in weeks. 
“Excuse me!” he chortled apologeti- 
cally. “But this guy is certainly good.” 

White’s heavy-jowled face widened in 
a rueful grin and even Harris’ granite 
countenance lightened for a moment. 
Ransome, however, never changed ex- 
pression. 

“Who’s the man you say you’d suspect 
if he could fly?” Russ asked finally. 

“A driller named Arch Avery,” White 
replied. “He answers the physical de- 
scription of the Hawk exactly and has 
been an adventurer all over the world. 
College man, about thirty-eight years 
old, who has dabbled in oil from Persia 
to Venezuela—finally landed here broke, 
and became a driller. 

“A while back, he drilled a wildcat on 
his own, about seventy-five miles out 
here in the monte, and brought her in. 
He tied up a lot of acreage and got his 
money to drill the well from about 
twenty-five pals of his.” 

“Yes,” nodded White. “There were 
twenty-five men, more or less of Avery’s 
stamp, interested in the wildcat with him. 
He brought in a good well. Of course, 
he didn’t have any pipe lines or pump- 
ing station—only one storage tank and 
the big sumps that he built. He wanted 
to get rid of his oil. His price was all 
right but no big company wanted to 
fool with it unless they could have the 
whole tract and really develop it—see?” 

Russ nodded. 

“But the price he wanted for his acre- 
age,” White went on, “was entirely out of 
reason. No big company would touch 
it. Consequently, there was nothing they 

(Continued on page 42) 
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could do. Avery wanted to develop the 
tract himself and have the big oil com- 
panies build pipe lines to handle his oil. 
None of the big companies wanted to go 
to the vast expense of doing all that and 
trust to Avery to develop the tract to its 
utmost potentialities—they took just. the 
usual stand on that. Consequently, we 
couldn’t do business. We just sat around 
and waited for him to come to our terms. 
He got sore—he’s a hot-headed fellow— 
and wouldn’t sell for a fair price. Plugged 
up his well—he still owns the acreage— 
after all the sumps he could build were 
full of oil. Then disappeared. This was 
three or four months ago and coincides 
almost exactly with the start of opera- 
tions of this so-called Hawk.” 

“You get it, don’t you, Russ?” came 
Blackie’s softly slurred voice. “There’s a 
hundred thousand barrels of oil lying up 
there in the monte that he never got a 
nickel out of, a lot of good acreage that 
is lying there, unused, and Avery has dis- 
appeared—” 

“Meaning,” Russ said, his eyes probing 
White’s steadily, “that he didn’t think he 
was getting all the money that he and 
his partners deserved out of the terri- 
tory they had proved up and the well 
they had brought in and, rather than take 
less, he preferred to see to it that you 
people didn’t get any benefit out of it at 
all.” 

“Just a dog in the manger,” Ransome 
said, unemotionally. 


ARRELL’S eyes stole toward Blackie. 

Blackie had been squeezed in a ‘$imi- 
lar way a year before and, as*the Texan’s 
eyes met his, there was the.suspicion of 
a wink. ~ 

“You're sure your price was hair?” Russ 
demanded impulsively. ‘ 

“Absolutely,” Harris said, banging his 
fist on the table as though that were a 
tender point with him. “Avery wanted 
to be whole hog .or none—that’s what it 
amounts to. We're competitors down 
here, Mr. Farrell. The three men you see 
sitting here represent three different com- 
petitive interests. Not a company in the 
field would meet his terms, because they 
were ridiculous.” 

“Of course,” Blackie put in smoothly, 
“there’s such a thing as an agreement and 
Avery had not been so popular.” 

“For very good reasons,” Ransome 
declared levelly. “His methods of getting 
machinery that he needed in a hurry and 
other items weren’t exactly open and 
above board.” 

“They were open enough,” White said 
flatly, “but distinctly illegal. He took 
what he wanted, whether we wanted to 
give it to him or not. Why, he took 
three hundred feet of pipe from our 
Blazer No. 1, when we refused to give it 
to him.” 

“Of course,” Blackie said calmly, study- 
ing a smoke ring with apparent enjoy- 
ment, “you weren’t using the pipe at that 
time and perhaps he couldn’t understand 
why, when he needed it so desperately, 
you wouldn’t lend or sell it to him.” 

“Enough of that!” White said sudden- 
ly and his eyes were very cold and hard 
as he spoke. Suddenly it seemed that his 
ponderous body was vitalized and that 
dynamic forces within him had been un- 
leashed. 

“He isn’t the general manager of the 
largest oil company in Mexico for noth- 
ing,” Russ reflected. 

“T’ve got about twenty minutes more,” 
White said, “and we might as well get 
down to facts. Regardless of anything 
else, the situation sums down to this— 
an unknown outlaw, heading a band of 
men, with two or three flyers and a 
ground force of unknown size, is sys- 
tematically robbing the oil companies of 
Mexico. This band of illegal workers, 
criminals, are making a laughing stock 
of the law—and they’re doing worse than 
that. The Mexican government has tried, 
and is trying, with every means in its 
power, to enforce the law and it’s as 
helpless as we are ourselves, for this con- 
founded daredevil Hawk is too smart for 
all of us. Well, things are getting em- 
barrassing from a diplomatic point of 
view. The head offices in New York, Lon- 
don, Holland, and elsewhere, represent- 
ing the vast capital behind these com- 
panies, can’t understand why they should 
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be brazenly robbed of many thousands of 
dollars when their investments are sup- 
posedly under the protection of a recog- 
nized government. 

“T tell you, gentlemen, that the exter- 
mination of this bandit gang may be far 
more important than any mere matter of 
giving us financial security. The situation, 
as it is, is international dynamite that may 
be exploded with unpleasant effects at 
any moment. If we can’t catch the Hawk, 
it may not be long before certain cap- 
tains of industry request certain govern- 
ment offic to write somewhat strong 
notes, inquiring why the lives and prop- 
erty of their countrymen cannot be pro- 
tected. Do you understand what I mean, 
Lieutenant Farrell?” 

Russ nodded, wordless. His freckled 
face was very serious and, temporarily, he 
had forgotten the appeal the unknown 
bandit held for him and had snapped 
back into the mental attitude that had 
been his since the first day he had sworn 
to serve his country as one of its officers. 

“I may say, Lieutenant Farrell,” Ran- 
some said quietly, “that this angle of the 
situation might possibly be the reason 
for your so easily obtaining a six months’ 
leave of absence—not that you're con- 
sidered to be on duty in any sense of the 
word, but possibly your chiefs would not 
object to your helping in the situation 
down here if you eare to do so.” 


OR a moment, there was silence. The 
three oil men were watching the stal- 
wart young flyer. Finally Russ said: 

“How did you come to pick on me and 
what do. you want me to do?” 

“T picked on you,” Blackie said easily, 
“because when I was flying against. you, 
so to speak, I found out that you were 
the best, luckiest, and craziest flyer I ever 
saw at the stick of a ship. I’d rather fight 
the Richthofen Circus in the air than I 
would you, because you don’t give a 
nickel what happens to you and carry 
four-leaf clovers all over your ship.” 

Russ grinned briefly at the saturnine 
Williams. Then he turned to the oil 
men. 

“Just what d’ you want me to do, 
then?” he reminded them. 

White glanced at his watch. “I have 
only ten minutes left but that will be 
long enough,” he wheezed. “Now listen! 

“We have confidence in Blackie as a 
man and as a flyer. We have reached the 
conclusion that, with the approval of the 
government, we must take this matter 
into our own hands. Consequently, we 
have bought, and now have set up on the 
field just outside of town here, three Cur- 
tiss Bullets, which, we understand, are the 
best two-seated fighting planes the mar- 
ket affords. They are armed with Lewis 
machine guns in the back seat and syn- 
chronized Brownings, shooting through 
the propeller, in the front. That we have 
bought the ships and are making you and 
another man a proposition, we have en- 
deavored—we think successfully—to keep 
a secret. We desire you, Blackie, and 
Duke Delroy to man these ships, some- 
times singly and sometimes in pairs, as 
the situation may dictate, for the purpose 
of rounding up, capturing, or otherwise 
exterminating the Hawk and his gang, by 
methods which you yourselves will figure 
out from your idea of aerial tactics.” 

White was now speaking with a direct, 
forceful clearness that made his words 
seem like the product. of a mentality that 
worked like well-oiled machinery. 

“Tt has been decided by Blackie and 
us that there shall always be at least one 
ship at.an oil camp next to a primitive 
little Mexican town in the monte named 
Rebrache. When you look at a map of 
the fields, you will see that that is a 
strategic point from which you can reach 
quickly a large portion of the sector in 
which the Hawk works.” 

He leaned back in his chair and mopped 
his perspiring bald head as he smiled— 
that curiously baby-like smile. 

“I feel as though I were back in the 
days when I read Nick Carter,” he said in 
his throaty voice. “ ‘Sector in which the 
Hawk, the notorious outlaw, works’— 
doesn’t. that sound as though it came 
from a book?” 

“Believe me, this bird is one for a 
book,” Blackie drawled. 

“We make you this offer, Lieutenant 
Farrell,” White went on and, in a second, 
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he had been transformed once more into 
the aggressive director of big affairs. 
“We'll give you a lump sum, an amount 
to be agreed upon, satisfactory, for your 
services as an aerial detective, let’s say. 
You get this sum whether it takes you 
and the other flyers two weeks or six 
months to do the job, and should it hap- 
pen that at the end of six months you 
boys haven’t been able to do it, you get 
the lump sum just the same. We have 
confidence in your loyalty and sincerity. 
I may say that your acceptance of the 
offer will not be frowned on officially in 
the States as you doubtless know. Now, 
does the offer interest you?” 

“Does it? I'll say!” 

It was like an exultant explosion from 
the red-headed pilot, and involuntarily 
the composed oil men smiled in unison. 
It seemed as though something electric 
in Russ momentarily communicated his 
enthusiasm to his companions. 

“How about—” White hesitated and 
then named a sum that made Russ’s eyes 
open wide. “Furthermore,” White went 
on, “we'll give you half of it in advance. 
You may find opportunities for advan- 
tageous investments around the oil fields 
and some cash on hand may be the means 
of making you a comfortable little sum. 
Army officers aren’t overpaid, I believe. 
Williams represents the combined oil 
companies and knows this country. In 
general, your tactics will be worked out 
by yourselves.” 


S White finished Russ turned his head 
quickly. A snatch of song had 
reached his ears from behind the closed 
door that led to the stairway. The words 
reached his ears clearly in a rich, croon- 
ing baritone, and something about the 
combination of song and voice struck 
him. It grew louder as the unseen singer 
climbed the stairs. 

“Duke Delroy approacheth,” Williams 
remarked casually, “singing his favorite 
hymn.” 

For some reason Russ found himself 
awaiting the advent of his unknown com- 
rade-to-be with tense expectancy. His 
foot tapped nervously in time to the 
eerie rhythm of the negro spiritual that 
Delroy was crooning: 


“Some o’ dese nights ’bout twelve o'clock 
Dis ol’ world’s gwine to reel ’n rock. 
Pharaoh’s army got drownded. 
Oh, Mary, don’ you weep. 
Oh, Mary, don’ you weep—don’ you 
moan— 
Oh, Mary, dow’ you weep—don’ you 
moan— 
Pharaoh’s army got drownded. 
Oh, Mary, don’ you weep.” 


No one spoke. It seemed as though all 
were waiting Delroy’s appearance, as 
though nothing could be said until he 
arrived. 

“That guy would sing at his funeral,” 
Blackie mumbled, as though to himself. 

The unseen flyer was close to the top 
of the stairs now, as he swung into an- 
other verse. 


“Ah don’ know but Ah been tol’ 
De streets o’ Heaben ah paved with gol’. 
Pharaoh’s army got drownded—” 


The outside door, which Russ could 
see through the open door of the room in 
which they were sitting, was flung open 
as the song stopped and a tall figure 
paused momentarily in the doorway. Del- 
roy glanced around the reading room, as 
though in search of someone. 

“Over here, Duke,” Williams called to 
him and Delroy waved casually as he 
started across the foyer. Russ’s eyes 
never left him for a second. He was to 
find out later that such centering of at- 
tention was a not uncommon phenome- 
non when strangers first met Mr. Law- 
rence Delroy, otherwise known as “the 
Duke.” 

He was taller than the average, very 
slender, dressed in riding breeches and 
boots and a white shirt open at the neck. 
The slenderness of his body was accen- 
tuated by his attire. He moved with an 
easy grace that indicated steel muscles 
under marvelous control. It was his face, 
however, that held Russ. It was topped 
by a shock of golden blond hair that 
seemed fairly to radiate light: It was 


You can talk all you want about the 
plays that were made but snapshots 


will show you what really happened 


HE season’s getting under way. 

Your team is working hard, 
smoothing out the rough spots, 
whipping into shape for the big 
games later on. 

There are bound to be some tough 
ones on your schedule—closely con- 
tested—hard fought. In all prob- 
ability there'll be at least one big 
game that will be talked about for 
days afterward. Here’s where a 
Kodak fits in. With it, you can take 
snapshots of the game from the 
sidelines. 

What a wonderful record these 
pictures will make—one that is so 
true to fact it will settle many a 
discussion. And just think how 
priceless this same record will be 
years later when you return for 
reunion. Then, as you spread out 
the snapshots before your friends, 
that famous game of years ago gets 
under way again. There’s the team 
lined up five yards from the goal 
line with only a minute to play— 
and there’s a snapshot of the howl- 
ing mob which shows that one min- 
ute was all your team needed. 


A record like this is 
mighty simple to 
make. All that is re- 
quired is a Kodak and 
plenty of film. The 
pictures you get will 
tell the story from A to Z ten times 
better than words ever could. 

But that’s not all. These snap- 
shots you make are yours for good. 
Whenever you want, you can get 
them out, look them over and thrill 
again as each new picture recalls 
some vivid recollection of a brilliant 
play. 

The chances are you already own 
a Kodak.. If you don’t, get one at 
once. They are on sale everywhere 
at prices to fit any pocketbook. You 
can buy the Brownie, a genuine 
Eastman camera, for as little as $2, 
and Kodaks from $5 up. 


KODAK 


Only Eastman makes the Kodak 
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And every Eastman 
camera makes ex- 
cellent snapshots. 
Particularly the 
Modern Kodaks. 
Many have lenses 
so fast that you don’t have to wait 
for sunshine. Rain or shine, indoors 
or out, Winter or Summer, eve! 
one can take good pictures wii 
these marvelous new Kodaks. 


Kodak film in the familiar yellow 
box is dependably uniform. It has 
speed and wide latitude, which sim- 
ply means that it reduces the danger 
of under- and over-exposure. It gets 
the picture. Expert photo finishers 
are ready in every community to 
develop and print your film quickly 
and skilfully. 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 148 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obli- 
gation, the booklet telling me about the 
Modern Kodaks. 
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It’s ready, boys!—the greatest plan- 
ning book of Model Electric Railroads 
and accessories that LIONEL has ever 
produced. 46 pages chock full of col- 
orful illustrations of the entire LIONEL 
line of trains and accessories—featur- 
ing Lionel’s marvelous new achieve- 
ment—the ‘‘Bild-a-Loco’’ locomotive, 
the new Power Station, the new steel 
“‘Hell-Gate’’ bridge, and hundreds of 
other items that only LIONEL can 
make so well. Mail the coupon today 
to be sure of getting your Lionel rail- 
road planning book. 


[IONEL 


ELECTRIC 


— COUPON — 
THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
1517-19 East 26th St., New York City 


ABI0 


Please mail me free the new 46 page full 
color LIONEL Railroad Planning Book as 
soon as possible. 


Address...... 


(Continued from page 43) 
crisp and wavy, as though there were 
something electric in it and, below it, a 
youthfully handsome face was tanned to 
a golden bronze. Delroy was grey-eyed 
and square-jawed and his mouth was 
wide Below a straight, thin-nostriled nose. 

As he caught sight of Blackie, he 
grinned a greeting and his face lit up 
until it was positively radiant. In every 
line of it, there seemed to be an un- 
quenchable zest for living and even in 
his gestures, as he greeted the oil men, 
there was a sort of sublime devil-may- 
careness which indicated that Duke Del- 
roy found life good and had no worries. 
His grey eyes sparkled as they rested on 
Russ, and when he shook hands that 
flashing smile played over the army flyer 
like a searchlight. 

“Glad to know you, Russ,” he said 
breezily. “Welcome to our city. The three 
musketeers are now complete, whether 
you like it or not. And maybe we'll 
have fun—what?” 

Russ’s answering grin came as though 
a button had been pressed and he could 
not help himself. He was aware that he 
had met a magnetic personality, and he 
sensed the fact that following the trail 
of Duke Delroy would be a very inter- 
esting journey. 

“Everything all set?” Delroy inquired 
smilingly. “Lord, it’s hot! How about 
it, Mr. White? This Delroy lad is rarin’ 
to go.” 

He sat on the edge of the table and 
swung one slim foot back and forth 
slowly. 

“Speak,” he encouraged the oil man. 
“You're among friends.” 


UDDENLY, as the newcomer turned 

his head away, his profile leaped out 
at Russ. Some of the youthfulness dis- 
appeared when Delroy’s face was seen 
from the side. The nose was bolder, the 
cheek bones seemed higher, and the line 
of his jaw was clean and strong. When 
he looked around again and smiled, it 
seemed to wipe five years from his age 
and to turn him into a good-looking col- 
lege boy. That is, it did until one no- 
ticed the level competence in those clear 
grey eyes. Blackie seemed mature along- 
side him and the saturnine cast to his 
dark face to be more pronounced in con- 
t to the youthful abandon and joy 
in living that was in Delroy’s. 

“Mr. Delroy, otherwise known as ‘the 
Duke,” White said dryly, “is to assist 
you and Blackie, Lieutenant Farrell. He 
was in the French Air Service during the 
ane 


mong others,” Delroy said airily. 
“Don’t let them kid you, Russ. I wasn’t 
in it long. Our friends, the enemies, got 
too smart for me—” 

“After you had out-smarted them by 
knocking seven of them down,” Blackie 
interrupted. 

“My life history,” remarked Delroy, “is 
a matter of little moment at this time. 
There are three Bullets ready to go to 
the field and panting to be tested. Is 
Russ hired?” 

“He is,” Russ grinned. 

“At a good sala I hope,” Delroy 
laughed. “By the y, Mr. White, be- 


ing only a half-time guy myself—” 
“What do you mean ‘half-time,’?” Russ 
asked him. 
“Oh, I’m drilling myself a little well 
away back up in the monte,” Delroy told 


him lightly. “What I mean is that I’m 
amusing myself digging a two-thousand- 
foot hole in the ground for no reason. I 
don’t believe there’s any more oil up 
there than there is in this table, but we 
boys must have our fun; so Delroy No. 1 
is being drilled seventy miles from the 
nearest improved territory, thereby es- 
tablishing beyond question what every- 
one has always suspected—that my life 
wouldn’t be safe in a squirrel cage.” 

“I hope you get something but I don’t 
believe there’s a chance,” Harris said, as 
he got to his feet. He pulled at his small, 
iron grey mustache thoughtfully. “I wish 
you were going to be on the job all the 
time, Duke.” 

“Business is business and flying is fun,” 
Delroy grinned. “But the Delroy lad will 
be ready to leap into his ship at the 
slightest provocation four days out of a 
week, on an average. The rest of the 
time I must spend with my baby, Del- 


roy No. 1. I have the field all cleared 
up there so that I can take the ship in 
and be on call any second.” 

“By the way, is the portable radio up?” 
White asked him, and Delroy nodded. 

“Going to use radio, eh?” Russ said in 
astonishment. 

“The Hawk,” Ransome said, in his 
meticulous way, “has a habit of cutting 
telephone and telegraph wires.” 

“Calling Lieutenant Farrell,” came a 
voice from outside. 

“Here,” Russ shouted quickly. “Gosh! 
Who knows I’m here?” 


WHITE-COATED club servant stood 
at the door with a note on a tray. 
Russ picked it up mechanically. It was 
a plain white envelope, addressed simply 
to “Lieutenant Russell Farrell, Colonial 
Club.” 
“Where did you get this?” he asked the 
negro absently. 
“Mexican boy just brung it, suh.” 
Russ ripped it open and for a second 
he could scarcely realize the import of 
what he was reading. His eyes widened 
in utter astonishment and he felt as 
though he were in a dream. 
“Some old friend of yours smoking you 
out?” Blackie inquired and the words 
seemed to cut through Farrell’s mental 


Come On, Fire! 


By LeRoy W. Snell 


Gee, the hike was sure a blinger! 
And the trail we followed here 

Ran beside a foam-capped river, 
Clambered hilltops, crossed a mere, 


Through a wood, and so it led us— 
An adventure-bordered trail. 

Bill just missed a skunk by inches, 
Harvey raised a flock of quail. 


Buttski killed a diamond rattler; 
Sliver plunged headfirst in muck. 
First we pulled him out feet foremost; 
Then we ducked him just for luck. 


So, we tramped, with shouts and laughter, 
Till we reached this grassy plot, 

Where the lake steals through the rushes, 
Just an ideal camping spot. 


Now the boys are pitching pup tents, 
Getting grub out to be cooked, 
Steve, who’s on the shore a-fishing, 
Yells he’s got a pickerel hooked. 


Me, I promised I’d be fireman 

And I’ve sawed my fingers numb, 
Busted up three sets of bowstrings— 
Guess my fire stick’s on the bum. 


No, by heck! I’ve got her started! 
There’s a little whiff of smoke! 
Now I’d have to keep on blowing 
Even if my bellows broke. 


Puff! Puff! Puff! Keep coming, fire! 
Don’t you dare go out on me. 

If I fail to keep you coming, 

I'll get jeered till I can’t see. 


Hip, hurray, gang—see that flicker? 
Get some kindling, Ben—that’s right! 
Now you sausages, get busy, 

Heat some grub—let’s have a bite. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


fog. Before he could speak, Harris’ voice, 
a curious vibrancy in it, broke the silence. 
The lean oil man had glanced over Russ’s 
shoulder. 

“That’s the bird, signature and all!” he 
burst forth. 

“What do you mean?” snapped White. 

“Listen!” Russ said slowly and read 
the few typewritten words: 


Dear Lieutenant Farrell: It is in- 
deed a pleasure to welcome you to 
Tampico but may I suggest that your 
stay will be more pleasant if you 
look upon it strictly as a vacation? 


“And it’s signed ‘The Hawk,” Russ 
said steadily. “Is that his signature all 
right?” 

Blackie Williams was on his feet as 
though shot from springs. His dark eyes 
glanced briefly at the bold signature and, 


suddenly, they were flashing as they 
swept the group. 
“Tha his,” he said slowly. “That 


came straight from the Hawk. So help 
me!” 

Delroy’s rollicking laugh rang through 
the room. 

“*At-a-boy, Hawkie!” the blond pilot 
chuckled. “The battle’s on! How do you 
feel, Russ?” 

For a second, Russ didn’t know him- 
self. Then, as he looked at Delroy and 
Blackie, his mind seemed to clear and in 
a split second a thousand thoughts had 
flashed through his brain. Suddenly his 
freckled face was aglow and his grin was 
as wide and his eyes as bright as Del- 

's. His heart was pounding as he half 
shouted: 
“Great!” 


Chapter Three 


WO hours later, Russ was sitting in 
the cockpit of one of the Cur- 
tiss Bullets, warming the twelve- 

cylinder motor. Blackie was in the rear 
cockpit behind him, and alongside the 
ship was its twin, being warmed up by 
Duke Delroy. The sun was beating down 
pitilessly on the flat flying field, and had 
turned the three corrugated iron hangars 
into huge ovens. Russ was accustomed 
to Texas heat but it seemed as though he 
had never been so warm in his life be- 
fore, although he was dressed only in 
coveralls and underwear. 

A mechanic stood beside each ship, 
ready to pull the wheel blocks and, over 
in the shade of one of the hangars, two 
of the regular pilots of the Oil Field Fly- 
ers, Inc., were waiting to observe the first 
test flights of the new ships. 

Russ, despite his physical discomfort, 
was exuberantly happy as his eyes swept 
from oil gauge to tachometer, to voltme- 
ter. The rest he had had on shipboard 
seemed to have revived all the mad de- 
light in flying that strenuous duty had 
temporarily dimmed'in him. The duties 
that lay ahead of him were in themselves 
a marvelous prospect to the young flyer, 
but the last element necessary to make 
his happiness complete was the trim 
craft he was to fly. 

To him it was a beautiful sight as it 
glistened there in the sun, and _periodi- 
cally his eyes left his instruments to 
glance over it, as though caressing every 
strut and wire. 

Streamlined to the last degree, con- 
structed almost entirely of duralumin, 
with all-metal propeller, and with com- 
partments for clothes and emergency ra- 
tions, capable of one hundred seventy 
miles an hour when flown wide open, 
with a landing speed of only sixty miles 
an hour, and with brakes for the wheels 
and an adjustable stabilizer to assist in 
making landing safer—it seemed to him 
practically perfect. Could he have built 
a dream ship for the perilous duty ahead, 
it did not seem to him that he would 
have changed a detail. 

He forgot the vaguely annoying 
thoughts that had bothered him for the 
last two hours, and.as he signaled to his 
mechanic to pull the wheel blocks he was 
like a bird, eager to reach his native ele- 
ment far above the earth. 

The wind was coming from the west 
and the ship was headed that way. Slowly 
he eased the throttle forward until it 
was wide open. The Bullet seemed to 
leap into full career with the speed of its 
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namesake, and within seventy yards Russ 
felt it leave the ground in a rush of 
seemingly resistless power. He gave the 
instruments a last brief glance. Oil pres- 
sure, 25, voltmeter charging 2, R. P. M. 
1950, temperature 85 Centigrade—all was 
well. 

He tried to climb gradually for safety’s 
sake but it seemed as though the ship 
were eager to leave the earth below as 
quickly as possible. Russ could scarcely 
believe it when he looked down at the 
edge of the field and saw that he was 
fully a thousand feet high. 

As he circled he throttled the motor 
to 1550 revolutions and glanced back at 
Blackie with eyes that shone behind his 
goggles. Blackie nodded and, for a mo- 
ment, his answering smile was as full of 
enthusiasm as his young companion’s. 

“What a ship!” Russ breathed as he 
sent it circling higher. “I feel as though 
I could lick a thousand Hawks in this!” 

Eastward, three miles from the field, 
Jay Tampico, gleaming in the sun. It was 
a far ery from the squalid, ramshackle 
huts that fringed the banks of the river 
to the shining white castles on the out- 
skirts of town. Spread before him 
was Mexico epitomized—highly developed 
civilization, side by side with squalor and 
ignorance so primitive that it was scarcely 
a degree above savagery. 


RANCHING off from the Panuco 

River, which wound like a great 
snake through the monte until it disap- 
peared from view, was the Tamesi, a 
gleaming rift between banks that were 
covered with foliage of tropical luxuri- 
ousness. As far as eye could see, on 
three sides, was the brooding monte, and 
eastward was the sea. 

Russ, looking at the scene with his fly- 
er’s eyes, almost forgot to watch the per- 
formance of his ship. Automatically he 
shifted his body on his seat-pack para- 
chute to attain more comfort but his eyes 
and thoughts never left the jungle. There 
would be hours and hours of flying over 
that tangled mass of tropical under- 
growth and it seemed to him, for the mo- 
ment, that it was-a far more dangerous 
menace than the aerial bandit who would 
be lying in wait for him somewhere in 
that wilderness. 

He sent his ship roaring out over it as 
though to become better acquainted with 
the impersonal enemy with whom he and 
his motor would fight a never ending bat- 
tle. Narrow dirt roads ran here and 
there through it, leading to the oil cam 
that were buried in its depths, and occa- 
sionally a small length of buried pipe line 
was exposed to view. 

The great terminals along the river 
were left behind as Russ, in the grip of 
the jungle’s fascination, flew steadily 
southward. His mind was busy speculat- 
ing on all that lay hidden in those tan- 
gled depths. Bandit gangs drove through 
its seemingly impassable fastnesses and, 
in small groups, indomitable oil men 
were fighting their battle against it. 
There would be pipe-line gangs cutting 
their way through it and, here and there, 
he could see a single automobile crawling 
along a road that was scarcely more than 
a trail. Civilization might be slowly con- 
quering it but the conquest was far from 
complete. 

Reflections such as these turned his 
mind back to the vaguely foreboding 
thoughts that had somehow become 
stronger since that astounding letter from 
the Hawk. 

“No one is above suspicion,” White had 
said— 

Suddenly Russ’ every muscle grew 
tense and his head snapped back like a 
seared animal’s. 

Without any warning, the rhythmic 
roar of the 400-horse-power motor died. 
His hand darted to the throttle and 
worked it back and forth frantically. His 
eyes swept the gauges but they told him 
nothing. 

“It must be ignition trouble or the mo- 
tor wouldn’t go dead that way!” 

He looked down and, as he saw the 
panorama below him, he cursed himself 
savagely. 

“What a fool I am!” he raved bitterly. 
“Test flight and I have to get where 
there isn’t a landing field within miles!” 

He circled to look behind him but the 
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Under the sheltered conditions of 
our civilization there are some exercises 
which greatly aid the correlation of eye, 
mind and muscle. Among these I 
would place target practice because it 
trains a boy's quickness, developing a 
quick circuit of action. 

The Daisy Air Rifle may be consid- 
ered a beginner's weapon, but after us- 
ing elephant guns and high-powered, 
small-bore rifles for distant shooting, 
I have come back to the Daisy Air 
Rifle for propelling a wire harpoon 
a few feet through the water, in shoot- 
ing rare fish as I walk about on coral 
reefs fathoms deep beneath tropical seas. 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


BOYS! 


Get Your FREE Copy of 
the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer 
and ask him for a free copy 
of the Daisy Manual—a book 
written just for boys. 
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The Daisy Air Rifle Goes 


ona Strange Adventure 


O EVERY corner of the earth the Daisy Air Rifle has found its way, 
winning a place in the affections of boys of every country—even in far- 


away China and India. 


But never before has the Daisy found active use 


at the bottom of the sea. William Beebe, the famous explorer, had a Daisy 
built specially to use on his scientific expedition to the coral reefs of Haiti, 
where he stalked strange marine life along the floor of the sea, shooting small 
harpoons at tropical fish and capturing many rare specimens. Of course, it 
shot stronger than the regular Daisy that is made for boys, but your Daisy 


will shoot just as straight. 


Mr. Beebe was so enthusiastic over this 
experience that he has written the mes 
sage shown opposite. Read his letter. 
You will agree with him that target prac 
tice with a Daisy Air Rifle develops your 
ability to think quickly and act quickly 
because there is nothing that needs faster 
action than your finger on the trigger— 
with your eye along the rifle sights. 


William Beebe is a master of rifles and 
guns. He takes them on his expeditions 
—which you have read about in his en- 
thralling books on Galapagos, Jungle 
Days, The Arcturus Adventure, Pheasant 
Jungles, Beneath Tropic Seas, etc. He is 
Director of the Department of Research, 
New York Zoological Society, and holder 
of the Eliot Medal. His long experience 
with rifles, as naturalist and explorer, es- 


pecially fits Mr. Beebe as judge of the 
value of target shooting. 

William Beebe joins a long list of 
prominent explorers, athletes and trained 
rifle authorities who have sent you this 
message. Take their advice—practice 
shooting at a target with a Daisy Air Rifle 
—probably the rifle your Dad started with 
—and learn to shoot straight. The Daisy 
has been the standard for 40 years, im- 
proved with every modern refinement. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Pump Gun, designed after the high- 
powered magazine rifles used by explorers 
and big game hunters, with the same fine 
finish and “snappy” lines. Safe and ac- 
curate, with true gun-like qualities. Shoots 
50 rounds without reloading. $5 at all 
dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 


Phil B. Bekeart Co., Mgrs., 
717 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


Southern Representatives: , 
Louis Williams & Co., 

511 Exchange Bldg. 

Nashville, Tennessee 
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Enjoy These Snappy Fall Days 


CTOBER’S fun for real fellows who like the out-of- 
doors and know how to enjoyit. On their bikes and 


thenoutin the cool biting air and ride!.... to sports, to 
and from school, or errands—a bicycle isa friend indeed. 


Specify that a Morrow “V” Coaster Brake be used on your 
next bicycle. All manufacturers supply it. You’ILknow you 
are going to have dependable, velvety-smooth braking and 
positive forward driving action. And only Morrow Coaster 
Brakes havetheslotted sprocket for easy spokereplacements, 
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RS3333 \ 
The Remington 
Official Scout 
Knife. 
Price $1.50 


SCOUTS PREFER THIS KNIFE 


ee boy who knows a good knife 
picksthe Remington Official Scout 
Knife every time. He balances it on his 
hand toget the weight and feelofit. He 
opens and shuts the blades and finds 
them supersharp—they’re all hand- 
honed at the factory. There’s a big 


cutting blade, a punch blade, bottle- 
opener, screw-driver, and can-opener. 
Just the right combination on a hike, 
in camp and for boys’ use in general. 

Ask your dealer to let you see this 
knife. You'll understand why Scout 
Headquarters endorseit.You'llwantit. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 


» New York City 


emington, 
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Something to Yelp About 


(Continued from page 21) 


continued, then the tone began to change 
by degrees until it became obvious that 
Min was reaching the last stage of exas- 
peration. Evidently, because neither 
Bruno nor Ted appeared according to 
schedule, her tones now carried a note of 
belligerency. Presently the yelping broke 
off altogether in favor of a soprano 
growl followed in turn by more yelps, this 
time of surprise and pain. 

Realizing that this must be more than 
the customary false alarm, Bruno got to 
his feet, curled his tail over his back to a 
position of interrogation and _ trotted 
slowly and stiffly toward the scene of bat- 
tle. Ted followed in the wake of the 
larger dog but with an air of protest and 
an extreme lack of interest. 

They rounded a corner of the house 
and passed through the gate leading to 
the flower garden, where they came upon 
a scene well calculated to stir the city- 
bred interest of Ted and the prairie-bred 
disgust of the shepherd. Min, in the mid- 
dle of the pansy bed, was dividing her 
time between short angry barks and wip- 
ing one forepaw and leg along the side 
of her head. In front of her, hunched 
into a gray ball about twice the size of a 
football, squatted one of the queerest 
animals that ever came out of a biscuit 
factory. In color he was mostly gray, al- 
though a series of dark bands, beginning 
on his back, narrowed to a point on his 
short flat smudge of a nose. His tail, 
short and broad also, lay on the ground 
and appeared to be the only mobile part 
of his make-up, for it kept up a nervous, 
side-to-side motion that, coupled with 
the expressionless gleam of two beady 
eyes, gave him an air of deep perplexity. 

One look and Bruno stopped. Another 
and he sat down. A third and he let his 
tongue hang out one side of his mouth. 
He was ready, now, to return whence he 
had come and try to forget the humilia- 
tion of the moment. Bruno knew a bad- 
ger when he saw one and this one he 
recognized as a four-legged battleship of 
the prairie. An animal with the will to 
fight at any time, with a puncture-proof 
hide, and a business end as warm as the 
lid of a red hot stove! All in all, Bruno 
asked for nothing more. He had scen 
enough. 

If Ted had possessed the knowledge of 
the big shepherd, if Min had owned the 
common sense of a worm, the quarrel 
would never have gone further. All three 
dogs would have retired to attend to 
their own particular business, But Ted 
knew almost nothing and Min consider- 
ably less. Bruno had no way of warning 
the little dogs and to retire alone under 
the reproachful eyes of Min was unthink- 
able. Too wise to start what he couldn’t 
finish, too much of a gentleman to leave 
the field, he did all that he felt was pos- 
sible under the circumstances—he con- 
tinued to sit. 


UT the trouble, as always, was with 
Min. Her nose still smarted and her 
disposition was running true to form. 
With Bruno and Ted at her back and 
facing an animal scarcely larger than her- 
self, her courage mounted almost to the 
point of personal combat. At any rate she 
had no idea of retreat while there re- 
mained a chance of involving her com- 
panions in the scrap. Suiting her actions 
to her instincts, she began to circle slowly 
around the stranger, stopping occasion- 
ally to explode a series of yelps or to 
make harmless, puppy-like charges. 
Now a badger is a sort of a cross be- 
tween a weasel and a bear. Contrary to 
the popular conception of such matters, 
the bear end is in front and the weasel 
brings up the rear. The weasel end, like 
those of his cousins, the mink and the 
skunk, is dangerously odorous, but the 
bear end is armed with broad, powerful 
jaws and the highly efficient claws of an 
animal adapted to a burrowing life be- 
neath the ground. All that prevents the 
badger from becoming the most formid- 
able fighter on the prairies is the fact 
that he is a pacifist by nature and that 
he has a brain capable of about two ideas 
a year. 


When Min had circumnavigated the 
badger’s position two or three times, the 
gray-clad warrior’s mind began slowly to 
function. His tail ceased its nervous, 
side-to-side motion and he 
beady, black eyes several times in quick 
succession. Then, as the yelping terrier 
circled again, he suddenly shifted 
of operations to a spot under the 
of sweet peas. There, in soil whic 
been deeply spaded, he proceeded to give 
a perfect imitation of a well auger. Born, 
raised, and trained in the school of trench 
warfare, he was digging in. 

Ted and Min, momentarily startled by 
this sudden maneuver on the part of 
their supposed prey, sat and stared in 
open-mouthed astonishment. Bruno, who 
had been expecting something of the 
sort, merely pulled in his tongue on one 
side of his mouth and let it hang out on 
the other. Presently, however, he drew 
it in again and showed a revival of in- 
terest by stretching his neck to watch 
the badger at his work. He had seen 
this same phenomenon taking place be- 
fore, and he realized that if nothing hap- 
pened to stop the badger, within a mat- 
ter of minutes the quarrel would solve 
itself and Min would have nothing to 
bark at but a hole. 

In a moment, the head of the badger 
disappeared, in another his shoulders had 
gone, and by the time the little dogs had 
moved closer for a better view, there was 
nothing to see but a mound of dirt sur- 
mounted by a waving plume of gray tail 
and spurts of dust. 

But now Min, driven to exasperation 
by the inactivity of her shock battalion, 
could no longer hold herself in check. 
Darting forward, she buried her teeth in 
the waving plume and held on with all 
her strength. Not only did nothing hap- 
pen but worse yet, nothing ceased to 
happen. The digging went on. If the 
badger knew that the little dog was 
clamped to the end of his tail, he gave 
no evidence of the fact, True, his tail 
no longer waved above the hole, but the 
rollicking motion of his body continued 
unchecked and the puffs of dirt still burst 
with rhythmical precision above the 
mound. And in spite of Min’s pulling and 
tugging, in spite of her sharp little claws 
fighting into the ground, her nose was 
drawing, inch by inch, over the rim of 
the hole. 


T was then that the chivalrous heart of 

Ted drove him to the aid of his mate. 
Forgetting that she was the cause of so 
much unmerited suffering on his part, for- 
getting that going to her aid in the past 
had netted him nothing but trouble, he 
fastened himself to the badger’s tail, nose 
and nose with Min. 

Again nothing happened, but this time 
there was a difference, for the combined 
efforts of the two terriers served to cramp 
the badger’s style. Although he still dug, 
only occasional puffs of dirt came from 
the hole, and it was evident that the gray 
warrior could use only one foot for dig- 
ging because he needed the other as an 
anchor against the tugging dogs. 

Up to this time, Bruno had contented 
himself with a display of mild interest. 
Personally, he had no quarrel with the 
badger. All his past badger fights had 
been humiliating blots on the pages of 
his fighting career. Min might be a lady 
dog, but he had already come to. grief 
once too often in her service. If the 
badger wanted to pull her into the bowels 
of the earth, it was all right with Bruno. 
There was nothing holding her to the ani- 
mal’s tail but her own teeth and she had 
the option of opening her mouth at any 
time. 

But now the situation was suddenly 
complicated. Ted had gone to the rescue 
and obviously needed help. Bruno was 
not a coward, and in spite of his opinion 
of Min, he hated to have her believe him 
one. And now that Ted, his gallant com- 
rade of many fights, had seen fit to 
espouse the trouble maker’s cause, it 
seemed as if the issue had been taken 
from his hands. There was only one 
thing to do. Getting to his feet with the 
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bored air of one who tackles an extreme- 
ly unpleasant task, he moved forward un- 
til he stood above the combatants. 
Here, again, there seemed to be no 
choice. All things being equal, he would 
have much preferred the tail as a point 
of attack, but the tail was already occu- 
pied. There was nothing left for him but 
the poorest hold of all, a short expanse 
of back just above the badger’s hips. 
Not only was it a poor hold but a dan- 
gerous one. In case the badger should 
change his mind and decide to fight it 
out, he could change ends as rapidly as he 
could change his mind, and then Bruno 
would find himself suddenly transferred 
to the business end of the engagement. 
Baring his teeth, more on account of 
distaste for his job than because of any 
personal rancor, Bruno set them firmly in 
the badger’s fur and began to pull. He 
understood full well that he was fastened 
to something considerably more potent 
than a stick of dyna- i 
mite, and as he pull- 


one the vanquished. If the badger re- 
mained satisfied with a hold on Min’s 
collar, all might yet be well, but Bruno 
knew badgers and also knew that it would 
be only a question of time until the short- 
legged battler had a new idea. Then Min 
would lose an ear, possibly a part of her 
nose, or even the rest of her tail. 

Because the badger had rolled under 
the hedge of sweet peas, Bruno rushed 
around to the other side and attached 
himself to the gray battleship’s tail. Then 
he sat back with a violent tug. He didn’t 
think of the pea vines that had climbed 
a wide stretch of woven wire a foot above 
the ground. The result was more and 
greater tragedy. 

The original sweet pea seeds had cost 
the mistress five cents apiece, partly be- 
cause they were a rare variety and partly 
because the seed house needed money. In 
the eyes of the mistress their value was 
approached only by the value of the silk 
shirt in the eyes of 
the master. Their 


ed he kept a watch- 
ful and experienced 
eye on the excavating 
end of the enemy. 

Now the digging 
ceased altogether. 
The powerful jaws of 
the shepherd had 
turned the scales and 
the badger was hav- 
ing more than he 
could do to hold his 
own. Slowly but sure- 
ly he was coming 
out of the hole and 
the realization of 
coming victory 
brought shrill yelps 
of joy through Min’s 
clenched teeth. Even 
Ted felt a share of 
her enthusiasm. Has- 
tily he spit out a 
mouthful of hair, 
took a fresh hold, 
and sat back with all 
his might. 

Then came the real 


A Seal Swims Forward! 


The laughable trick Brett 
Conrad teaches a Puget 
Sound seal turns into a 
matter of life or death. 


Look next month 


for Kenneth Gil- 
bert’s story— 


“Olhiyu Remembers” 


propagation had been 
a labor of love ex- 
tending over many 
hours of careful nurs- 
ing. Their destruc- 
tion required hardly 
enough time to be 
worth mentioning. At 
Bruno’s first tug an 
ominous plop sound- 
ed from the end of 
the row, and the 
roots of one pea vine 
dangled in the air. 
Not to be outdone, 
Ted and Min tugged 
in unison and the 
plops were multiplied 
by three. Bruno 
countered with his 
end of the badger 
and the terriers held 
their own. As a re- 
sult the last two or 
three dollars’ worth 
of plops sounded 
like the tearing of an 
old piece of oilcloth. 


beginning of the 
fight. Bruno sensed 
it first. It came to him as a premo- 
nition of evil when the badger’s claws 
began to slip. And so it happened that 
when the bear-end changed places with 
the weasel-end, and the beady eyes and 
blunt jaws of the outraged excavator 
shot out of the hole like a bolt of light- 
ning, Bruno was no part of the recep- 
tion committee. 

But Min was. The cry of exultation in 
the throat of the little terrier died in a 
gurgle of horror. Now that it was too 
late, she realized that it was all a mis- 
take. Of a sudden she felt the call of 
pressing business elsewhere—anywhere. 
Somehow she felt that the affair of the 
badger had become a matter for Bruno 
and Ted alone, but for once she was too 
late in her getaway. The vengeful teeth 
of the badger, missing the little dog’s nose 
by a narrow margin, had buried them- 
selves in her collar. For the time being 
the terrier and the badger had become as 
one. 


IN’S cry of triumph changed to a 

symphony of terror that aroused 
Ted in spite of himself. He gave up his 
share of the badger’s tail and made a 
wild plunge for the throat. His aim was 
accurate and his intention of the best, 
but here he dealt with an element new to 
him in the realm of animal warfare. A 
badger’s skin is something like the en- 
velope of a dirigible balloon. While it 
surrounds him and goes where he goes, it 
is no part of his vital organs. For an in- 
stant, Ted had the badger by the throat. 
Then the throat was gone and he held 
nothing but a mouthful of hair and skin. 
Making the best of a bad bargain, he 
shut his eyes, clamped down hard with 
his jaws, and braced all four feet. He 
had only one privilege left—the inalien- 
able right to hope. 

When Bruno returned to the field of 
battle after the short scamper that had 
carried him beyond reach of the out- 
raged badger’s jaws, he knew that the 
time for decisive action had now arrived. 

It was now a genuine fight in which 
someone had to be the victor and some- 


Then the plops 
ceased and the pea 
vines had gone the way of the shirt. 

Bringing up against a heavy cedar post, 
Bruno felt that the era of plops had gone 
for good. Darting under the hedge, he 
found a lucky hold on the back of the 
badger’s head. True to his nature, the 
badger redeemed his head and left Bruno 
with a mouthful of hide. But the pres- 
sure had forced the animal to evolve an- 
other idea. Loosening his hold on Min’s 
collar, he shifted to a far better one 
which included the greater part of Teéd’s 
tail, and, while Min made a good re- 
treat that ended only on the porch of the 
farmhouse, Ted took his turn at the 
pangs of remorse and sorrow. 

From then on, the battle became a 
panorama of rolling, tumbling white and 
brown and gray. Finishing up the pansy 
bed, the fighters shifted their scene of ac- 
tivity to the garden proper. Row after 
row of bulbs and plants gave way before 
the onslaught, even as the sweet peas 
had done before. Then the badger 
changed his tactics. He clamped his tail 
tightly between his legs, rolled himself 
into a ball and thrust his nose beneath it 
and gave himself over to a period of 
acquiescence. Ted chewed until he got a 
cramp in his jaw and the badger made no 
comment. Bruno chewed until his tongue 
swelled beyond the confines of his mouth, 
but the results were precisely the same. 
Ted knew no better, but Bruno did. He 
knew that no dog could appreciably dam- 
age the hide of a badger, and when his 
brain began to function, he sat down and 
allowed Ted to enjoy himself without 
any interference. 

But Bruno was thirsty, and he soon 
started for the creek. As a matter of 
course, Ted followed. When they re- 
turned, they found that the badger had 
taken advantage of their absence to leave 
the scene of hostilities. They also found, 
there in the middle of the ravaged gar- 
den, under the cold, gray light of dawn, 
the master and mistress. 

Bruno took his punishment in solemn 
dignity. He had come to regard a 
thorough thrashing as part of the daily 
routine. Ted, however, rent the air with 
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EITHER of these two Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Batteries will 
cost you only a few cents more 
than cylindrical cell batteries 
of the same size, but they will 
last much longer. 

Longer life—much less fre- 
quent renewals—greater econ- 
omy — greater reliability — 
greater convenience — those 
are the things the Eveready 
Layerbilt construction gives 
you. 

One of these batteries is the 
famous Eveready Layerbilt No. 
486, the original Eveready “B”’ 
Battery to be made of flat cells 
instead of cylindrical ones. 
This is the largest of the Ever- 
eady Layerbilts, and lasts long- 
est. It costs only 25c more 
than the cylindrical cell Ever- 
eady of the same size. 

The other is the newer 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. 
It comes in the same size as the 
Eveready “B” Battery No. 772, 


which uses cylindrical cells. 
The flat cells of the new No. 
485 make it last much longer. 
It is the most economical me- 
dium-sized Eveready “‘B”’ Bat- 
tery, and costs only 20c more 
than the No. 772. 


The flat cells of which Ever- 
eady Layerbilts are made fill 
all available space within the 
battery case, avoiding the use- 
less holes between the cells of 
a cylindrical cell battery. More 
materials mean longer life. 
For maximum economy, con- 
venience and satisfaction from 
“B” batteries, buy Eveready 
Layerbilts. 
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New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
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9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 
On the Pacific Coast 


8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B, C. Pacific Coast network 
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The Boy with a Buescher 


You can easily 
work your way 
through college 
witha Buescher 


A Doroth 
¥ \ school I 

/ I have been featured in many solos, besides playing with a 

girls’ orchestra three times a week. I 

a week and keep up my high school studies.” 


Always Gets Ahead 


Boys, there is nothing like a Buescher Saxophone 
to help you get ahead. It lifts you out of the crowd; 
| it brings to you fun, good companionship, social suc- 
cess and extra money. No boy need ever go hungry 
who knows how to play a Buescher Saxophone. 


Only a Buescher 


Gives You AIl These Features 


Patented Snap-on Pads — the greatest improvement for 
beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more cementing. Found 
only on the Buescher. 


Patented Automatic Octave Key—always positive. 
Perfect scale accuracy—every tone always full, clear and true. 
Hands never moved from one playing position. 


Convenient key arrangement, simplifies fingering of rapid 
passages. 


Girls, too, Make Money 


Steuer, 17-year-old girl of New York, wrote: “In 
nd my Buescher Saxophone of great advantage and 


earn an average of $20 


Don’t let anyone tell you that ye can’t learn quickly 
and do as well. What others have done, you can do. 


6 Days’ Trial — Easy Payments 


You may try a Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet 


or Trombone in your own home for 6 days, if you wish, without 
obligation to keep it. If you decide to keep it, you may pay 
for it by easy payments. 


Free Booklets 


Send your name in the coupon below for free circulars about 
Buescher Saxophones, Cornets, Trumpets, Trombones or any 
other instrument in which you are interested. 

struments are used by the ke 

the coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2583 Buescher Block 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2583 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send 
me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. 


: Buescher In- 
leading professional players. Send 


Elkhart, Ind. 


-- Name instrument. 


Copr. 1928 N. H. C. Co. 
Lic, Ingraham Pat. 14458 


Handsome, dependable and sturdy, Tip-Top is 
a wrist-watch you'll be proud to own 


Tip-TOP is the finest wrist-watch 
$3.50 ever bought. Looks twice its 
price. And has many features you’d 
expect to find only in the higher 
priced watches—octagon design, sil- 
ver or radium dial, sunken second 
dial; artistic hands and numerals, de- 
tachable strap of genuine pigskin and 
Krack-proof Krystal. Also, notice 
the angle at which its dial is set. 
This is an exclusive feature that 
makes Tip-Top easy to read when 
worn on either side of the wrist. 
When it comes to sturdiness, Tip- 
Top is a regular truck horse. There’s 


nothing fragile or weak about it. 
Its Krack-proof Krystal won’t break. 
And its dust-proof case and pigskin 
strap are made to give long service. 
But see Tip-Top for yourself! 
Your dealer will be glad to show 
you both dials—silver for $3.50, or 
radium for $4. 

There is also a Tip-Top Pocket 
Watch for $1.50—$2.25 with radium 
dial. It has many refinements such 
as octagon design, silver dial and 
Krack-proof Krystal, yet it costs only 
50 cents more than the ordinary 
dollar watch. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada - 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Makers of good clocks and watches for more than five generations 


(Continued from page 47) 
yelps of protest, partly because he didn’t 
have any dignity and partly because of 
his shorter hair. 

Locked in the granary, with nothing 
more than a pan of water for breakfast, 
dinner and supper, the two warriors lay 
panting in the heat and meditating upon 
Min’s playful frolicking about the yard. 

Evening came, and Bruno sat on the 
floor of the granary studying a limited 
area of yard through a knot hole in the 
door. He saw the master and mistress cross 
the yard and stop by a pile of dirt, while 
Min frisked about them still licking 
traces of her supper from her nose and 
whiskers. She, too, stopped at the dirt 
pile and began to dig. Bruno thought of 
the bone in there. Even a bone would 
taste good to him now. His tongue 
dripped hungrily. 

It was then that the iron hand of Re- 
tribution hovered close to Min. And into 
Bruno's mind crept a glimmering of the 
old adage that right will win and the 
criminal some day gets it in the end. 
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Min was digging for the big dog’s bone. 
Safe in her virtue, and valiantly perform- 
ing before her approving master’s eyes, 
she made the dirt fly nearly as fast as a 
badger could. Her enthusiasm was her 
undoing. When she pulled out the bone, 
a shred of cloth came with it. Even un- 
der its covering of dirt, it rippled with a 
lustrous sheen. The master’s hand de- 
scended, grasped the cloth, and drew it 
slowly out. A sad remnant of what had 
once been the pride and joy of his heart 
—his blue silk shirt! Then it was that 
the master’s hand, letting go the tattered 
cloth, became the iron hand of Retribu- 
tion. 

When twilight came, Min was leaning 
against a fence post over by the barn. It 
was her turn to stand now, because the 
place on which she usually sat was out 
of commission. 

Bruno and Ted, released from confine- 
ment, lay on the floor of the porch, in 
comfort and content, fully forgiven. The 
pendulum of justice had swung, and the 
warriors had come into their own. 


Don Learns Obedience 


By Marian S. Sprague 


“(NOME here,” meant 
nothing to Don. 

Don is a German shep- 
herd, rangy in build and 
with the strength of an ox 
in his shoulders. He’s play- 
ful—too playful for his size 
and strength. People shy 
from him as they would 
from a wild animal—until 
they notice his wistful, 
brown eyes, set well apart 
in his head. Then they con- 
clude that he’s gentle. 

He is gentle—and friend- 
ly. But all through puppy- 
hood and early doghood he 
refused to learn the mean- 
ing of a summons. 

As he grew bigger and 
more fierce-looking, I de- 
cided that he must learn obedience. I 
practiced calling him—and he came if he 
felt like it. 

Fearing my voice was not strong 
enough, I used a_ whistle — a_ shrill 
one—but Don paid it no attention. And 
then came a stranger who all at once 


Here’s Don. 


taught Don the virtues of 
obedience. The stranger was 
a large collie—an old, wise 
serapper. 

I saw the collie sitting on 
the terrace. Then I caught 
a glimpse of Don, running 
up from the beach for a 
romp with the visitor. I 
scented trouble in the off- 
ing, and called and whistled 
to Don. Without paying 
any attention, he sat down 
beside the collie and gave 
him a teasing bat across the 
face. 

With a snarl, the collie 
turned on him and tore the 
flesh on his left flank. Fran- 
tically, I called again. But 
the call was superfluous. 
Yelping and whimpering, Don flew to 
my side and pushed so hard between me 
and the screen door that he nearly 
knocked me off my feet. 

It was the perfect lesson. Don comes 
now when I call. A stranger has taught 
him the wisdom of prompt obedience. 


The Second Bowl 


(Continued from page 9) 


and it was brimful. In his nervous hurry, 
the thief forgot that his hand and arm, 
going in, would spill the water out. But 
they did. And he saw right off that the 
partly empty bowl and the water on the 
table and the floor would be a dead give- 
away. So he cleaned up the mess and 
added fresh water to fill up the bowl. 
Anyone, even one of the Foleys, could 
easily do that. The sneak thief had scat- 
tered all the linen around the dining 
room—this table cover was _ probably 
right at hand. The ring thief snatched it 
up and slipped it on the table. Then table 
and bowls looked as they always do. 
Both bowls are kept brimful—you can 
see that by the slime on the inside sur- 
face; it extends right up to the top.” 

“But how can we find out who did this 
submarine hiding?” Monk demanded. 
“And how are you going to prove it?” 

“T think I can do both,” said Barrett. 
He went into the kitchen; returned with 
two empty drinking glasses. “I'll give 
Shorty samples of the water in each bowl. 
We'll see what the analysis shows—it 
should be interesting.” 

With another glass he carefully refilled 
the bowls, and then took samples down 
to the car. “I’ve been talking with Mrs. 
Wallen,” he said, when in ten or fifteen 
minutes he rejoined us. “Got her alone 
so as not to let. the others suspect any- 
thing. She doesn’t know what I’m after 
herself—but she says her nephew takes 


care of the goldfish. They’re his. He 
changes the water completely, every 
other night. Doesn’t touch the gravel— 
siphons the water out with a rubber tube. 
He did that night before last—to-night 
was his night to do it again. But nat- 
urally with the robbery, he hasn’t done 
it yet.” 

Barrett sat down with us. “Shorty will 
be busy a while yet. Here’s the idea. 
You know, of course, that a fish breathes 
by taking water rapidly in and out its 
gills. It takes oxygen from the water, 
and gives to the water carbon dioxide, a 
poisonous gas. So if you didn’t change 
the water, those goldfish would die. If 
that water has been in the bowls for 
forty-eight hours now, it must hold an 
unusual amount of carbon dioxide and be 
extremely deficient in oxygen. Well, we’ll 
soon see.” 

“But,” objected Monk, “what the deuce 
has that got to do with who hid the ring 
in there?” 

“A great deal,” said Barrett. “The thing 
really is simple enough. We'll assume 
that forty-eight hours ago both bowls 
were full of fresh water. They hold the 
same amount of water and they have 
the same number of aquatic plants— 
otherwise, the chemical result might be 
altered. And they each have two gold- 
fish, all the goldfish being of the same 
size. Normally, therefore, the condition 
of the water now would be the same in 
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both bowls. I want Shorty to find out if 
it is. 

“Tt won’t be the same,” I said, “be- 
cause to that second bowl where the ring 
is hidden, the thief added fresh water!” 

“You've hit it exactly,” Barrett smiled. 
“Don’t you see, when Shorty gives me 
the oxygen and carbon dioxide content 
of those samples, by comparing one bowl 
with the other I can compute how much 
fresh water was added to the second 
bowl—in other words, I can tell how 
much water the thief spilled?” 

“Why,” demanded Monk, “do you want 
to find that out?” 

“In order to compute who the thief is,” 
Barrett retorted quizzically. “Wait a 
minute. I’ll see how Shorty’s coming on.” 


E returned presently. “I have the 

figures,” he announced. “Give me 
time to do a little calculating; then I'll 
have it.” 

We sat silent, watching. It seemed a 
strange way of catching a thief—snaring 
him with mathematical formulas. 

“Here we have it.” Barrett triumphant- 
ly showed us, at the bottom of his form- 
ulas, his algebraic equations, the small 
fraction of a cubic foot that represented 
the volume of spilled water. 

“Well?” said Monk. 

“That,” said Barrett, “indicates clearly 


} enough to me who hid the ring.” 


“It doesn’t to me,” said Monk. 

“But it will in a moment. If you think 
an instant, you'll see clearly that any- 
thing immersed in water displaces a 
volume of water equal to its own volume. 

“Now,” Barrett went on, “a hand and 
forearm went into that water. We know 
the volume of the water displaced—and 
the volume of that hand and forearm up 
to the point of immersion is the same as 
that of the water displaced!” 

He checked Monk’s exclamation. “Un- 
der laboratory conditions such a result 
could be figured to a mathematical nice- 
ty. Practically, however, with the condi- 
tions I’ve had, I can get only an approx- 
imation. But it’s quite close enough! I 
know now the volume—the approximate 
size—of the thief’s hand and forearm! 
Bring those people in, Monk—we'll sur- 
prise one of them!” 

They faced him in the Wallen living 
room, 

He said abruptly, “You'll be startled to 
learn that the burglar who broke in here 
did not steal your diamond, Mrs. Wal- 
len. In fact, we have the thief right with 
us now—and here is your ring!” 


ARRETT drew up his sleeve, and 

abruptly plunged his hand into that 
second bowl. The water spilled out; it 
ran over the table and down to the 
floor and into the rug. The goldfish swam 
against the glass bowl in fright. Barrett’s 
hand within the bowl looked queerly dis- 
torted by the water and the circular 
glass; his fingers probed the gravel. Then 
they came up, holding the huge gleam- 
ing solitaire in its platinum setting. 

His audience gasped, but Barrett gave 
the thief no time to recover from the 
shock of this surprise. “It was easy to 
find, and we know who hid it! You, Mr. 
and Mrs. Foley, are quite stout, even fat, 
if you don’t mind my saying so. And so 
are you, Mrs. Wallen—and you also, Mr. 
Blake. That’s fortunate—a state of af- 
fairs that made it unnecessary for me to 
calculate very closely. You don’t know 


| what I’m talking about? Well, someone 


here in this room plunged a hand into 
that bowl and spilled water—as I did just 
now. Your hands and forearms are all 
somewhat large and bulky—very different 
from your thin hand and arm, Mrs. Pe- 
ters! You stole the ring and hid it—and 
you can’t deny it!” 

The thin, wizened little housekeeper, 
with skinny arms and blue-veined hands 
like claws, was suddenly trembling. Un- 
der the stare of everyone in the room her 
wrinkled face went white. Hardly a 
criminal, she had no composure, no 
strength to hide her guilt under this sud- 
den, direct accusation. Her head went 
into her arms; she began sobbing. 

It seemed abruptly pathetic, this frail 
grey-haired old woman silently admitting 
her guilt. Barrett felt it, for he added 
more gently, “You realize we know you 
did 1.” 
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(Continued from page 49) 

She raised her head. “Yes, I did it. I 
went to the desk, to see if the burglar 
had stolen Mrs. Wallen’s ring—I was all 
alone for a few minutes, for Mr. Blake 
hadn’t come home yet, and Mrs. Foley 
had gone home to answer their telephone 
and she’d made Mr. Foley go with her 
because she was so nervous. I ran in to 
the desk to see if the ring were there— 
and when I got the ring in my hands it 
looked—it looked so beautiful and I 
thought what I could do for my sister 
out West with all that money. And I 
thought if the burglar had taken it, Mrs. 
Wallen would have lost it anyway. And 
she has other jewelry—’ 

“T know,” said Barrett. “A sudden, un- 
expected temptation—and our reasoning 
often gets rather ridiculous when we're 
tempted.” 

He turned away from the sobbing old 
woman, and handed Mrs. Wallen the 
ring. “She’s being punished now, Mrs. 
Wallen—I doubt if she’d let herself be 
tempted again. It’s your right to prefer 
a charge, of course. But I’d think it over 
first. I imagine she’ll still make you a 
good housekeeper. Don’t you?” 


Nothing Atoll! 


(Continued from page 25) 


“What do you take for yours?” asked George. 

“Tl take ‘anything that anybody offers; I'll 
even give it away. 

The two youths followed their host to the 
dining saloon, which was tastefully decorated 
with confetti and sleigh bells. 

Dinner was mostly on the table. 


“You have your thumb in the soup,” said 
George, reproving the steward. 

“That’s all right; it isn’t hot.” 

“What kind of soup is it?” asked George. 

“Solid gold soup,” replied the steward. He 


was fooling. 


Gg RGE_ knew he_ was_ expected to 
What's solid gold soup?” and the stew: 
would answer, ‘‘Fourteen_ carrots,” and the 
joke would be on him (George). So George 


kept silent and the steward was so disappointed 
that he rushed on deck and fed himself to a 
shark. 

The meal progressed merrily with quip and 
quibble, although the steak was so tough that 
neither George nor George could even cut the 
gravy. The captain was just conveying a knife- 
load of plum duff to his mouth when there was 
a terrific shock. He nearly cut his throat. 

“We've struck a rock!” shouted the mate. 


“Well, see that you don’t do it again,” said 
the captain. 

“We're sinking!” added the mate. ' 

“Oh, dear!” said the captain pettishly. “This 


boat is always sinking. It’s getting monotonous.” 

On deck a scene of turmoil met their eyes. 
Some of the crew were running to; others 
were running fro; the cook was dashing hither. 
The ship’s cat had even made a leap for yon. 

“Sir,” said the mate, “we can’t find the life- 
boat. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” laughed the captain. 
“My wife wanted it to grow nasturtiums in; so 
I left it in the front yard at Grand Rapids.” 

“What sort of luck are you having with nas- 
turtiums this year?” asked the mate. 

“Well, since you ask me,” replied the cap- 
tain, “I'll tell you. I’m not satisfied at all. It’s 
been too rainy, for one thing, and the topsoil 
wasn’t mulched properly for nasturtiums.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the mate. ‘I’m very 
partial to the hyacinth myself.” 

At that moment a capstan fell off the yard- 
arm and hit the mate on the head, rendering 


him more unconscious than ever. 
“Where was I?” mused the captain. 
“When?” asked George. 
“Oh, don’t tell me—I know,” said the cap; 
tain. “The ship is sinking. Now let me see 
“Heave the lead,” suggested George. 
“Wheeve the foretopgallantstuns’l to the 
marlinspike with a bowline and belay,” said 
George, always ready in an emergency. 
“Will somebody get my rubbers?” shouted 
the captain, 


Nobody paid any attention to this because 
they knew that a black-browed stranger had 
nailed the captain’s rubbers to the cabin floor 
and filled them with glue. The sailors had re- 
marked at the time that it looked like a diabol- 
ical plot, but they had thought no more of it. 

When the ship finally sank, they all started 
ashore in all directions. 

“George,” said George, swimming with the 
easy crawl that made him captain of the swim- 
ming team at college, “we must devise another 
stratagem.” 

“You're right, George,” said George, with 
the polished diction that made him captain of 
the debating team. “You said a pageful. Turn 
over.” 

“Let us change our names.” 

So it was that upon the glistening coral 
beach of Bungo-Bungo the thunderous surf cast 
up Elihu P. Boomer and Egbert Grandison. 
Wearily they threw themselves down on _ the 
warm sand and listened to the tropical zephyrs 
among the palm leaves and ate cocoanuts that 
the monkeys tossed at them. But little did they 
guess that, concealed behind a native ukulele 
player, crouched Le Petit Chou (the Striped 
Hyena). With malignant eyes he crouched, 
ready for a spring; in his clenched hand was a 
Malay kris. There was no crease in his trousers. 

(To be continued in the March number.) 
(se ) (Probably.) 
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Play with Dad 
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If our gang 
had a shack 


Ir I were a boy and my crowd 
had built themselves a shanty, I’d 
be careful about the light we 
used. It’s awful easy to start a 
fire. I’d have electric light—with 
Eveready Flashlights. Better 
than lanterns or candles. Safer— 
no danger of burning down the 
clubhouse. You can use a flash- 
light for a hundred other things, 
besides. Every boy knows that. 

Most regular fellows have the 
flashlight habit nowadays. They 
own the best—an Eveready—and 
they are particular about what’s 
inside. None but the most de- 
pendable batteries for them — 
Eveready Batteries, those long- 
lasting, old reliable ‘light-makers. 
You can’t beat them for service. 
They last and Jast and LAST! 
When you become a full-fledged 
flashlighteer, yowll always want 
genuine Evereadys—they’re 
worth holding out for. Insist on 
them when you reload your 
flashlights. 
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Mark Tidd in Sicily 


(Continued from page 16) 


trying to harm me?” asked John Peter. 

“That,” says Mr. Grecco, “is at the 
very root of the story. It is a mystery. 
A great wrong was done, but we do not 
know how it was done. There was guilt, 
but we do not know whose guilt. There 
was a traitor, but we do not know who 
was the traitor. Although,” he says 
slowly, “your father was executed as 
guilty of betrayal.” 

“But he wasn’t,” says John Peter as 
positive as could be. 

“I knew your father well. He was a 
great gentleman. He could not have been 
guilty of a betrayal,” says Mr. Grecco. 
“Rather than betray a friend or an or- 
ganization he would have allowed hir 
self to be.-torn to pieces. But it was 
proved to the satisfaction of those in 
authority that he was guilty, and so he 
died. It was a black and terrible treach- 
ery, so that the sentence was that not 
one of his blood should be left alive.” 

“Tt m ’a’ been p-perty bad, then,” 
says Mark. 

“Tt was.”. 

“Not agin the gov’ament,” says Mark. 

“No” 

“Nor agin a f-f-friend in b-business.” 

“No.” 

“But,” 
society.” 

“Yes,” says Mr. 

“The Maffia,” says 

“The Maffia,” says Mr. Greeco. “And 
it was the Maffia that executed Giovan- 
pietro’s father and pronounced sentence 
of death against his so: 
trayed to the authorities a political plot 
engaged in by certain members of the 
Maffia for the good of all Sicily. As a re- 
sult two men were sentenced to death and 
three to imprisonment for life. And the 
scheme came to nothing.” 

“Was my father of the Maffia?” 

“Even though he was the heir to a 
dukedom,” says Mr. Grecco, “he was 
affiliated with the Maffia.” 

“Then,” says John Peter, “it can’t be 
so bad afterall.” 

“Tt is not evil,” says Mr. Grecco, 
“though evil men cling to the fringes of 
it. Deeds are done and laid upon the 
Maffia which their hands have not caused. 
. .. And so, when it was too late to save 
your father, or even to fight for him, I 
took his son and fled to America where 
we have hidden for all these years.” 

“But why did they not kill my grand- 
father?” asked John Peter. 

“It may be because he wa 
guarded,” said Mr. Greceo. “It 
they spared him because of his 
though that seems improbable. 
may have been another reason. 
know.” 

“And,” says Mark, “you think John 
Peter’s pa was killed because of what 
somebody else done—and put onto him.” 

“Yes.” 


says Mark, “agin a kind of a 


I do not 


ARK kind of squinted and pinched 
his fat cheek like he does so much 
when he is thinking hard, and then he 
says, “Somebuddy must ’a’ done it.” 
“Truly.” 
“Somebuddy that knew,” says Mark. 
coy e8.”” 
“Somebuddy,” he said, “that wanted to 
do John Peter’s f-father harm.” 
“Yes” 


“In f-fact,” says Mark, “the whole thing 


m-mebby was a p-plot to git him out of 


ys Mr. Grecco, “is the ques- 


f John Peter and his father 
was dead, who would be duke when the 
old d-duke d-died?” 

“A cousin of John Peter's father.” 

“Does he w-wear p'inted whiskers and 
a m-mustache shaped like a c-couple of 
carrots?” 

“He does.” 

“Hoh Sas And now the Maffia is t- 
tryin’ to execute John Peter?” 

“It would seem so.” 

“Or,” says Mark, “m-mebby not.” 


. .. Someone be-+ 


“What do you mean?” 

“T mean s-s-somebuddy may be gittin’ 
men that is Maffias to b’lieve it’s their 
duty to kill him—when the Maffia would 
kind of forgit it if they was left alone.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“An ol’ man that I-looks like a 1-lion,” 
says Mark, “that we see in Rendazza.” 

“Ah,” says Mr. Grecco. 

“So,” says Mark, “what we got to do is 
p-prove John Peter’s pa never was no 
t-traitor, and then the Maffia will lay 
off of him and mebby t-take care of the 
man that really done the b-betrayin’.” 

“But how—after all these years?” 

“What m-made you come back here to 
Sicily?” says Mark. 

“To try to place Giovanpietro in the 
house of his fathers.” 

“But you had s-some scheme.” 

“T hoped to conceal his identity until 
I could make investigations and try to 
find things long hidden. But he was 
recognized at once.” 

“That m-makes it I-look as if s-some- 
buddy knew where he was all the time— 
and as if they didn’t b-bother with him 
till he come back and got dangerous.” 

“Tt does.” 

“And he hain’t d-dangerous to the 
Maffia?” 

“No.” 

“And if it was the Maffia who knew 
where he w-was, they’d have carried out 
the s-sentence?” 

“Yes” 

“I guess that f-f-etches us to the p’int 
where it’s jest one man that wants John 
Peter done up, and that’s the man that 
don’t want him to git to be duke.” 

“That is excellent reasoning.” 

“So we got to kind of concentrate on 
that. f-f-feller.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But we got f-f-friends,” says Mark. 

“Who?” 

“Donna Vanna kin tell you t-that.... 
And we got one that hain’t exactly a f- 
friend nor an enemy. But is kind of sad 
over it all.” : 

“And that is?” 

“The old man who I-looks like a lion.” 

“Ah,” says Mr. Greceo, “and who is 
he?” 

“I got an idee,” says Mark, “but we 
won't do no t-talkin’ about that jest now. 
I bet you he c-comes in handy. No, we 
g-got other things on our mind.” 

“Such as?” says I. 

“Diggin’ into the p-past,” says Mark. 
“Tf you kin git secrets f-five thousand 
year old out of the tombs of Egyptians, 
and kin dig up s-secrets of the Medici 
family that lived f-five hundred years 
ago, and kin find out things about the 
Borgia—why, it don’t l-look to me like it 
is impossible to git at real f-facts about 
the Duke of Rendazza that happened only 
f-fifteen year back.” 

“IT don’t know why,” says Mr. Grecco, 
“but somehow I feel more encouraged to- 
day than I have ever been.” 

“You jest depend on Mark Tidd,” I 
says. “He’s bound to get you out of it. 
He’s the all-firedest feller for gettin’ at 
things you ever saw.” 

Mark kind of frowned and then he 
grinned and says he’s glad somebody 
thinks he’s got brains. “But,” says he, 
“what we got to do is lay out a p-p-plan 
of campaign.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


& OU C-CAN’T do nothin’,” says 
Mark Tidd, “without I-leavin’ a 
mark. It don’t matter what: it is, 

why it s-stands to reason it makes t-tracks 

some’eres. If a f-fly lights on a puddin’ 
ye kin s-see where he drags his feet jest 
the s-same as ye kin see where an ele- 
phant w-walks through a marsh. If you 
t-tell somebuddy a lie, why, there’s allus 
the f-feller you told the lie to, and hidin’ 
back some’eres is the truth ready to pop 
out. That lie ‘Il make tracks like a fly 
on a puddin’ or an elephant in a s-s- 
swamp.” 
“Yes,” says Mr. Grecco. 
“And,” says Mark, “once ye know 

there’s a I-lie hangin’ around, you're in a 
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(Continued from page 51) 
fair way to git at the t-truth.” 

“I’m not so sure of that.” 

“Tt’s info’mation,” says Mark. “It’s 
what ye might c-call a c-clue. If you 
know there’s a lie and you know the 
f-feller that t-told it, why, you’re quite 
a piece along. Most lies hain’t told jest 
for fun. And a lie hain’t a lie unless it’s 
told to somebuddy.” 

“That certainly is true.” 

“And,” says Mark, “there’s allus some- 
buddy knows the lie is a lie, even if it’s 
only the f-f-feller that told it.” 

“To be sure.” 

“And,” says Mark, “if it’s a very b-bad 
lie and important-like, that f-feller’s goin’ 
to worry about gittin’ ketched in it, and 
he’s goin’ to tell m-more lies and d-do 
other things to hide it. And fust thing 
you know, he’s jest a-livin’ right on top 
of a p-pile of lies that don’t b-balance, 
and all you got to do is jerk out one l-lie 
and the whole kit and b-bilin’ comes a 
t-tumblin’ down around his ears.” 

“You are right,” says Grecco. 

“So,” says Mark, “we got to go lie- 
huntin’ j-jest like a body would go r-rab- 
bit huntin’, And once we ketch us a 
good fat lie the job’s p-perty near done.” 

“But we have the lie,” says Mr. Grecco. 

“No,” says Mark, “we jest know there 
is one. It’s the difference between 
knowin’ there’s a s-s-squirrel in a hick’ry 
tree, and havin’ that squirrel ketched in 
a box trap.” 

“I see your point,” says Grecco. 

“But what do we do?” says I. 

“We git our lie-hound,” says Mark, 
“and put him on the t-trail.” 

“Say,” says I, “if Johfi Peter is the 
duke, why doesn’t he go and be it? I 
mean wouldn’t he swing a heavier oar if 
folks knew he was the duke than he does 
just as a tourist?” 


ARK he looked at me as if I was a 

complete stranger, and he took off 
his hat and says, “The n-name_hain’t 
Binney Jenks, is it?” 

“Who’s denyin’ it?” says I kind of 
sharp. 

“Nobuddy,” says he, “but I didn’t 
recognize you fust off in that disguise.” 

“What disguise?” says I. 

“Actin’ intelligent,” says he, but he 
kind of grinned so that it wasn’t a mean 
crack but a compliment. It made me 
feel pretty good I can tell you, for Mark 
Tidd doesn’t throw compliments around 
like they’re waste paper. Not that he 
isn’t always willing to give a boy credit, 
but you got to earn the credit. He kept 
on looking at me and then he says, 
“Binney, I dunno but what we'll have to 
p-promote ye.” 

“To what?” says I. 

“We'll make ye Fust Grand Exalted 
Idee-Gitter of the Ancient Order of Lie- 
Ketchers,” says he, and then he turned 


to Mr. Grecco and says, “Kin you do it?” 


“But why?” 

“To force this other f-f-feller to come 
out into the open p-pasture instid of 
hidin’ amongst the hazel bushes,” says 
Mark. “If John Peter sets up as the 
Duke of Rendazza, why this f-feller with 
the whiskers has got to do s-s-suthin’, 
hain’t he? I s’pose ye kin p-prove John 
Peter’s the duke?” 

“T have the necessary documents.” 

“Then,” says Mark, “git busy and use 
’em.” 

“Perhaps you are 
Grecco. 

“Hain’t no p’raps about it,” says Mark. 
“Tt s-starts the war right out on the b- 
battle field instid of havin’ a kind of 
guerrilla f-fight in the woods.” 

“Very well,” says Mr. Grecco. 
take immediate steps.” 

“And I,” says Mark, “will t-t-take im- 
mediate s-s-steps to see what this feller 
does about the immediate s-steps you 
t-take.” 

“It’s worth trying,” says Mr. Grecco. 
“We will make our claim publicly. He 
will have to dispute it.” 

“You b-bet,” says Mark, “or he'll have 
to git John Peter out of the way quick.” 

“T don’t suppose,” says John Peter, “it 
has occurred to you this might be kind 
of exciting for me.” 

“Tt’s been excitin’ right along, hain’t 
it?” says Mark. “You can’t have p-pie 
*thout p-pickin’ apples.” 


right,” says Mr. 


“IT will 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


“Oh, never mind me,” says John Peter. 


“T’m just the goat anyhow. I can hide in 
the cellar.” 

“What's the name of this f-feller with 
the p-p’inted whiskers?” says Mark. 

“Andrea Cenci,” says Mr. Grecco. 

“Um. ...So John Peter’s name is Cenci 
and not Sense?” : 

“Yes,” says Mr. Grecco. 

“Giovanpietro Cenci is a heap differ- 
ent,” says I, “than John Peter Sense. It’s 
not so American for one thing.” 

“Go on right ahead,” says John Peter, 
“and do whatever you want to with me 
and my name. The next thing you'll be 
telling me I'm Santa Claus.” ; 

“T dunno,” says Mark, “but a few dukes 
raised in the United States might be a 
g-g-good thing for this here nobility. It'd 
bring in new idees.” 

“T bet,” says John Peter, “I'll be a 
funny duke till I get the hang of it.” 

“Aw,” says Mark, “it’s easy.” 

“Is it?” says John Peter. “When were 
you a duke to find that out?” 

“I was jest p-pertendin’ I was right 
then,” says Mar “And if you p-pertend 
hard enough why you git to be what you 


p-pertend. I cal’late I was as much a 
d-duke as anybuddy fer a whi And I 
didn’t find no d-difficulty to speak. of. 


Why, you jest go right on b-bein’ what 
you allus was, only you wear a d-different 
hat. That’s all it amounts to. Folks 
calls you Your Grace instid of Mister. 
It don’t make no difference inside of you, 
and scarcely any outside. You kin paint 
a white house green, but that don’t move 
the kitchen into the parlor, and the bed- 
rooms stays on the second floor.” 

“Mark,” says John Peter, “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you were right.” 

“Sure,” says Mark, “and now Mr. 
Greceo, if I was you I’d S-s-scurry around 
and set John Peter up in the duke b- 
business.” 
“Very well,” says Mr. Grecco. “I shall 
set the law in motion and make public 
our claim.” 

“Good,” says Mark, “and the rest of 
us ‘ll kind of cast an eye on this Andrea 
Cenci and his rat-ketchin’ ferret that they 
call the Crooked One.” 

“Me,” says Mr. Tidd, “I cal’late I'll go 
some’eres cool and quiet and read a mite 
out of the Decline and Fall. It kind of 
quiets a body, and what with one thing 
and another, I’m all a-tremble. I dunno 
but what I’m goin’ to get as well pleased 
when I git back home to Wicksville and 
Ma Tidd. Still in all, a couple of hours 
of them old senators and lictors and what- 
not gives a body a comfortable feelin’. 
They didn’t have no dukes then.” 

“Go ahead, Pa,” says Mark, “but if 
you e-cal’late on goin’ out where folks is 
around I dunno but what I’d put on a 
necktie instid of that there tidy you p- 
picked up off’m the bureau. And you 
b-better either wear t-two shoes or t-two 
slippers. Don’t make no d-difference 
which.” 

“T cal'late,” says Mr, Tidd as mild as 
milk, “I wasn’t noticin’ p’tic’lar when I 
got me dressed.” 


ELL, Mark turned to Plunk and 

Tallow and says, “I wisht you f-f- 
fellers would go out and scour around 
and s-see if you kin see the Crooked One. 
And if you kin, f-fasten on to him like 
you was b-bloodsuckers. Don’t let him 
git the idee you're f-follerin’ him, but 
s-stick to him tighter ’n a burr to a p-pair 
of woolen pants.” 

“Where you goin’?” says Plunk. 

“Binney and me,” says he, “is goin’ to 
t-take after this here Andrea Cenci.” 

“And how about me?” says John Peter. 

“You,” says Mark, “go and s-s-spend 
the time with Donna Vanna, and t-t-talk 
yourself black in the face. She knows 
a heap. Make her t-t-tell you everythin’, 
and don’t f-forgit a word she says. No 
t-tellin’ when some I-little thing will set 
us on the t-track.” 

“Well,” says I, “that puts everybody 
to work. So let’s fly at it. I’m tired of 
settin’.” 

Se we all started off different ways, 
and Mark says to me, “I bet you this 
here town ‘ll b-b-boil over when it gits 
the news about John Peter.” 

“T bet a heap of things ’ll boil over,” 
says I, “and I hope I don’t get scalded.” 

“It’s a good idee,” says Mark, “to git 
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acquainted with the enemy. A f-feller 
ought to know ’s much as he kin about 
him. Now we don’t know nothin’ about 
this here Cenci man exceptin’ that he’s 
got funny idees about how to wear 
whiskers.” 

“How'll we find out more?” says I. 

“T wonder,” says Mark, “if he t-t-talks 
English?” 

“Most of these dukes and such does,” 


says I. “And he cal’lates to be a duke.” 

“Anyhow,” says Mark, “we kin t-t-try 
him.” 

“What dye mean?” says I. 

“Why,” says Mark, “we kin make a 
afternoon call. Mebby he’ll invite us to 
t-tea.” 

“Yes,” says I, “and put Paris Green 
into it.” 

“Dog-gone,” says Mark, “I wisht I 


could talk this here Sicilian language.” 

“Well,” says I, “you can’t.” 

“It’s a drawback,” says he, 
have to m-manage somehow.” 

“Pretend you can,” says I. “You're so 
all-fired good at pretendin’. Maybe you 
can pretend so good you'll find yourself 
speakin’ it.” 

“T got a harder job p-pertendin’ than 
that,” says he kind of placid-like. 

“What’s that?” says I. 

“Tt’s p-pertendin’ you hain’t a double- 
j’inted s-smart alec,” says he, and after 
that we talked along together and didn’t 
say much for a while. But then I got 


“but we'll 


curious. 
“Just where,” says I, “are we goin’?” 
“We,” says he, “are a-goin’ to m-maren 


up to the f-front door of the Duke’s 
house and r-ring the bell and say we 
come to t-talk over international r-rela- 
tions.” 
“We won't get in,” 
“Mebby not.” 


says I, 


“And if we do,” says I, “we'll get into 
trouble.” 
“Well,” says he, “what J want to know 


is how kin a body git out of trouble if 
he don’t git into it? You jest lay back 
your ears and t-t-tell me that.” 
“Who wants to git into it?” says I. 
“You don’t have to come,” says he. 
That made me kind of mad. “Here’s 
the front gate,” says I. “Jamb your 
thumb agin the bell.” 
So he jammed it. 


Chapter Fifteen 


OTHING happened for a spell after 
N Mark pushed the button; so he 

pushed again, and then a man 
came and opened the gate and stood 
looking at us as if we were fish peddlers, 
but Mark spoke right up and says, “Is 
Mr. Cenci in?” 

The servant he said something back in 
Sicilian, and I see we weren’t getting any 
place at all. But Mark had another try 
at it. “Signor Cenci,” says he kind of 
loud. “Signor Cenci! Signor Cenci!” 

The servant he puckered up his face 
as if he was trying to think, and he says 
something again, but all Mark did was 
keep right on repeating “Signor Cenci!” 
till I nearly screamed. But after a while 
the servant got tired of hearing it, I 
guess; so he pointed to the ground and 
made motions that we understood meant 
we were to wait there. So we waited 
while he went off some place. 

“He’s goin’ for reinforcements,” says I. 
“We'd better get while we're all healthy.” 

“He’s gone for Signor Cenci,” says 
Mark with a grin, and that’s how it 
turned out to be; for in about four 
minutes the man was back, and right 
behind him was the gentleman with the 
pointed whiskers. The man showed us to 
his master as if we were something in a 
cage and Mister Cenci looked us over 
pretty cool and offish. 

“How be ye?” says Mark. “I hope 
y-you kin s-s-speak English.” 

“Rather better than you do, I fancy,” 
says Mr. Cenci, talking like an English- 
man. 

“What you s-speak,” says Mark, “is 
English English. What I t-t-talk is 
United States English. It’s got the m- 
modern improvements.” 

“You asked for me,” says Mr. Cenci. 

“We got a h-hankerin’ to see you,” 
says Mark. 
to the r-relative of a duke. So we jest 
m-made up our minds we’d c-come and 
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(Continued from page 63) 
see a m-member of the nobility.” 

“American tourists,” says Mr. Cenci, 
“are crazy.” 

“Mebby so,” says Mark as gentle as a 
lamb. “But they’re harmless. You see 
we hain’t got no n-nobility to home, and 
it’s only natural we sh’ud want to s-see 
the s-sights when we git abroad.” 

“Well,” says Mr. Cenci, “now that 
you’ve seen me, what?” 

“Why,” says Mark, “we’d kind of I-like 
to come in and visit. I bet you you’re an 
interestin’ f-feller to t-talk to.” 

Mr. Cenci shrugged his shoulders. Al- 
most everybody in Europe shrugs his 
shoulders. It’s a disease. “Why not?” 
he says. “You might be amusing, and 
the morning is dull.” 

“You hain’t got no idee how a-a-musin’ 
we be,” says Mark. 

“Then come in,” says Mr. Cenci, but 
you could see he had something in the 
back of his mind besides letting us en- 
tertain him. There 


him, Mister; he’s kind of dumb.” 

“I am not,” says I, “and I bet you you 
couldn’t wear a tuba, let alone a cornet. 
Next thing you'll be sayin’ an earl wears 
a snare drum.” 

“Are you staying long in Sicily?” says 
Mr. Cenci. 

“Not long,” says Mark. 

“It would be too bad,” says Mr. Cenci, 
“Sf you had to stay longer than you like. 
You're fond of the United States, aren’t 
you?” 

“Tt _s-suits us perty good,” says Mark. 


“Tf,” says Mr. Cenci, “I were in your 
place, I should go back to it.” 
“T thought,” says Mark, “d-d-dukes 


allus lived in p-palaces.” 

“Some of them,” says Mr. Cenci, “are 
contented with villas.” 

“T don’t see,” says Mark, “how you 
git along. There ought to be retainers 
and a s-s-secret passage and b-battle- 
ments and sich-like. Is there any s-secret 
p-passages in this house?” 

“None,” says Mr. 


was some idea 
there, and I made 
up my mind to be 
pretty careful what 
I said and did. And 
I nudged Mark 
Tidd, too. Mark he 
just grinned. So we 
went in, and Mr. 
Cenci led us to the 
house and into a 
big room with pic- 
tures on the wall 


Cenci. 

“Or s-secret 
rooms where a body 
kin h-hide?” 

“None,” says Mr. 
Cenci. 

“Or even s-secret 
d-drawers to p-put 
the jewels?” 

“Why should 
there be?” 

“Because all 
families of d-dukes 


that were hand- 

painted. They were pictures of people 
mostly, and Mark says, “Is them your 
ancestors?” 

“That,” says Mr. Cenci, pointing to 
an old gentleman, “is the late duke. The 
one next is his son.” 

“He’s the duke now, hain’t he?” says 
Mark. 

“He is dead,” says Mr. Cenci. 

“Oh,” says Mark kind of innocent. 
“Was he sick ]-long?” 

“He was never sick,” says Mr. Cenci. 
“He was killed.” 

“Automobile accident?” says Mark. 

“A knife,” says Mr. Cenci kind of 
sharp. “The story goes that he inter- 
fered with things that were not his busi- 
ness—a very unhealthy occupation in 
Sicily.” 

“He hadn’t ought to of d-d-done it,” 
says Mark. 

“People,” said Mr. Cenci, “should learn 
valuable lessons from such happenings.” 

“T bet you they do,” says Mark. “I 
b-bet. you, with enough p-practice, they 
could l-learn how to meddle and not git 
killed at all.” 


ELL, just then the hunchback that 

was called the Crooked One came 
spang into the room, and stopped sud- 
den when he saw us and scowled as 
black as ink. He says something quick 
to Mr. Cenci and Mr. Cenci says some- 
thing back again, and then they both 
got to stringing out the lingo as fast as 
a barrel rolling down hill. But about 
half a dozen times I caught two words 
and they were Donna Vanna. I looked 
across at Mark to see if he had noticed, 
but his face was kind of mild and simple; 
so I knew right off he was noticing every- 
thing. Whenever you see Mark Tidd 
look like he was about half-baked why 
that’s the time to look out. I watched 
the Crooked One’s face and Mr. Cenci’s, 
and it seemed to me they were mad and 
kind of worried, too. Then they jabbered 
about us, and the hunchback scowled at 
us some more and turned around and 
went out. 

Then Mark spoke up and says, “If the 
duke is dead and his s-s-son is d-dead, 
too, who’s a-goin’ to be the n-next duke?” 

“T am,” says Mr. Cenci as cool as a 
cucumber. 

“That'll be n-nice,” says Mark. “I bet 
you you're l-lucky. It hain’t often a 
whole row of f-f-folks dies off so a feller 
kin git to be a d-duke, is it?” 

“Will you wear a crown?” says I. 

“Dukes wear cornets,” says Mark. 

“How can they?” says I. “You can 
play a cornet in a band, but you couldn’t 
ever get one to stay on your head.” 

Mark grinned kind of half-witted at 
Mr. Cenci and says, “You got to excuse 


ought to have 
family s-secrets,” says Mark. “And they 
ought to have the documents about ’em 
hid in a secret drawer so as n-nobuddy 
kin find ’em—not till the rightful claimant 
comes along and ousts the usurper.” 


R. CENCI frowned and says, “What 
d’ye mean by that?” 

“I was jest kind of p-pertendin’, 
Mark. 

“He’s always doin’ that,” says I. “You 
can’t half the time tell whether he’s doin’ 
what he looks as if he’s doin’, or if he’s 
makin’ believe.” 

“How interesting,” says Mr. Cenci. 

“You bet it is,” says I, “but sometimes 
it’s kind of bewilderin’ to folks that don’t 


” says 


understand.” 

“Um... .” says Mark, “I bet you all 
this f-furniture and everything is genuine 
antiques.” 

“Tt is very old,” says Mr. Cenci. 

“That cabinet there,” says Mark, 


“l-looks like it was homemade.” 

“That,” says Mr, Cenci, “is a Credenza. 
It was made in Venice during the four- 
teenth century.” 

“Gee!” says Mark. “That was before 
Columbus discovered America.” 

“We are rather older than America 
here,” says Mr. Cenci kind of patroniz- 
ing. 

“Well,” says Mark, “we’re much 
obleeged to ye. And now we'd b-better 
be goin’.” 

“Won't you have some refreshments,” 
says Mr. Cenci, kind of sarcastic. “I re- 
gret it is not afternoon so I might offer 
you tea.” 

“We hain’t h-hungry, thank ye,” says 
Mark. And then he kind of grinned. 
“Hain’t no relative of the Borgias, be 
ye?” 

“No,” says Mr. Cenci. 

“That’s good,” says Mark. “I didn’t 
know but you m-might be, and I wouldn’t 
want to drink no teas s-served by any- 
body that was kin to them Borgia folks. 
Though I never heard tell of ’em_ p’is- 
oe tea. Mostly it was wine, wasn’t 
it? 

“Why,” says Mr. “should I 
poison you?” 

“No reason,” says Mark, “but them 
Borgias done it for f-f-fun. It was a kind 
of a game. Every t-time they p’isoned 
a feller it counted points. If they p’is- 
oned a common man it was one point 
and if they p’isoned a duke it was t-ten 
points. Kind of like that. I cal’late they 
run up a big: score. 

“Well,” says Mr. Cenci, “if you must 
gos! 

“We got to,” says Mark. 
b-business.” 

“T hope it turns out successfully,” 
says Mr. Cenci, 


Cenci, 


“We got 
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Formdln drchery Club 
In Your Neighborhood 


How to Form a Club 


Get five boys together who will 
join you in forming an Archery 
Club. Then, collect the member- 
ship fee of only $5.00 from each 
boy, including yourself. 

When the $30.00 has been sent 
to us, we will send your club the 
following archery equipment and 
necessary instructions on club lead- 
ership, together with your Club 
Charter: 


Complete Club Equipment 


To each club we send the follow- 
ing tackle: 


6 Hard-shooting, 5-ft., highly pol- 
ished target bows, 

36 24-in, target arrows, hand-painted 
and feathered, 

I 36-in. straw archery target with 
painted face, 

1 6-ft. adjustable tripod target stand. 


The value of this equipment is 
$60.00. However, to new Archery 
Clubs, we offer a special discount, 
which brings the total down to only 
$30.00, thereby saving your club 
$30.00. We also pay transporta- 
tion charges. 


It Costs Very Little 


Isn’t this a knock-out of a prop- 
osition? A 5-ft. bow and 6 fine 
arrows for each boy, plus all the 
other archery tackle listed above, 
for only $5.00 per club member. 
See some of the boys tonight and 
talk it over. If you would like to 
be a Leader, fill in the coupon and 
mail it today, so we can tell you 
how to start your club. 


Given to Leaders 


To each leader who establishes an 
archery club, we send, without further 
charge, a genuine leather quiver, a 
leather armguard and a set of leather 
finger-guards. Mail the coupon before 
someone else in your neighborhood 
beats you to it, 


e222 ==—-COUPON-= =n 2 = 


Please send me full particulars con- 
cerning your Archery Club Plan. 


Archery Division 
PIONEER PoLe § SHAFT Co, 


= 
IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 


YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


October, 1928 


' PSYCHIC 


GRANDAD ge 


PITcHing@™ 


y 


With RULES, 
SCORE CARDS, 


@ PLAYING FIELD. 
MAIL ORDER DIRECT 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 


DEPT. A 
389 FIFTH AVE. NOY. 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle rifles: helps ' 
you guide others in correct knowledge ; 

Gives tacts that make crack shots, Goatains Now! 
safety and common sense instruction every Tk 
ne 
Shooter's} 
Art 


patent and boy should haze. Helps to make 
oys leaders. Your copy Free. Write at once, 


AIR 


The NEW BENJAMIN 


RIFLE 
‘Outshoots 


America’s: Original AirRifle 
$@ at your dealer” 

BENJAMIN S or sent postpaid. Writel 

Alr Rifle & Mfg. Co., 6258. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


J q MODEL AIRPLANE 
FLYER BUILDERS! 


is the only model airplane we 
make. All our attention is 
=." concentrated in making one 
plane, scientific in every re- 
y _ spect. 
J! Latest developments in model air 
plane building are embodied in 
its construction, which is of the can- 
* tilever type. 
Has made flights of 500 to 8 feet! 
Send be for catalog describing the ‘Lindy Flyer 
De Luxe’’, and listing materials for model airplane 
construction. We will send you the “Lindy Flyer De Luxe’ 
post paid upon receipt of $5.00. 
BAKER-MACKEY INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Airplane Division 
851 N. Western Avenue - 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Many models of genuine MOVIE MACHINES, some 
Ww as Ss. sing standard size big theatre 
& of Bima fe the most complete and 


PARAMOUNT MBG. CO. 


Dept, 1371M BOSTON, MASS, 


Burgess 
Battery 
Company 
Chicago 


“That,” says Mark, “is what we cal’late 
to m-make it do.” 

So Mr. Cenci showed us to the gate and 
we went out into the road and started 
back for the hotel. 

“Now,” says I, “what good did that 


“Callin’ on Mr. Cenci.” 

“Scouts,” says Mark, “have got to s-s- 
cout.” 

“Are we scouts?” 

“We're the hull b-blamed intelligence 
d-department of the army,” says he. 

“And not so dog-gone intelligent at 
that,” says I. 

“But,” says he, “we got important in- 
formation.” 

“T didn’t,” says I. 

“Proba’ly not,” says Mark, “but I did.” 

“Then,” says I, “let’s have it.” 

“Fust,” says he, “I f-found out they 
was worried.” 

“T didn’t see any signs of it.” 


E JEST shrugged his shoulders. “And 
s-second,” says he, “I f-found out 
they was worried about Donna Vanna.” 
“T noticed them s-speakin’ her name,” 
says I. 

“T bet you the Crooked One was t-tellin’ 
Mr. Cenci that John Peter had gone to 
see her.” 

“Why should that worry them?” 

“Because,” says Mark, “they got an 
idee she knows s-suthin’. I got the same 
idee.” 

“Then why doesn’t she tell it?” 

“Mebby she hain’t found jest the r- 
right day fer it. I bet you she’s got her 
reasons.” 

“She’s a witch,” says I. 

“I druther she was our w-witch than 
their’n,” says Mark. 

“Well,” says I, “mebby she told John 
Peter suthin’ to-day—when he went to 
see her alone.” 

“Mebby,” says Mark. 
out.” 

So we went back to the hotel and after 
a while John Peter came in, and so did 
Plunk and Tallow, all swelled up and 
important because they had been spyin’. 
And we went to our room and sat on the 
floor and on the bed, and Mark says, 
“Did Donna Vanna tell you anythin’ im- 
portant, John Peter?” 

“She was strange,” says he, “and did 
something that looked like. magic, and 
then she said the day was near and things 
like that.” 

“Yes,” says Mark, “but did she s-s-say 
anything important?” 

“There was one thing,” says John Peter. 
“She said there was a message from my 
father.” 

“What?” 

“Yes. She said that somebody brought 
her a message from him on that night 
of terror as she calls it—after he had 
been captured and taken away. The 
message was funny.” 

“What was it?” says Mark all excited. 

“Donna Vanna said to me, ‘This one 
comes to me out of the night. He makes 
himself to scratch upon my window, and 
in a voice filled with fear he speaks 
words’.” 

“What words?” 

“She said, ‘The one who scratched spoke 
painfully and with panting breath. “A 
last word from the master,” he said. 
“Himself he could not help. They came 
upon him too suddenly. But before he 
died he sent this message: ‘When the day 
comes, tell my son to press the Lion’s 
Claw’.” 

“Gosh,” says Mark, and his eyes almost 
bulged out of his head he was so tickled 
and excited. “You jest can’t beat that.” 

“Beat it?” 

“For mystery and r-romance and all. 
Press the Lion’s Claw! Fellers, I dunno’s 
I could s-stand much more.” 

“T don’t see that it helps much,” says 
John Peter. 

“Ye don’t! 
Lion’s Claw!” 

“But what lion’s claw, and where is it 
to press?” 

“That,” says Mark, “is the f-fun of it. 
We don’t know. We got to p-puzzle it 


, 


“Let's go f-find 


Jest wait till we press the 


(To be concluded in the November num- 
ber of Tue American Boy.) 
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Mountain Sheep 


can climb to places where the 


slightest slip means instant death 


“T wanted a ram’s head. I sighted in 
the distance, on the mountainside, about 
fifteen ewes and kids walking on a trail, 
but no rams were in the bunch. I knew 
if I followed them they would lead me 
where the big horned fellows were. 

“The ewes hadn’t sighted me as I 
was above them. You know a sheep 
never looks up, always below. 

“Shortly they came to an abrupt 
stop. A five foot jump across the wash 
was facing them. The ewes made the 
jump safely. Turning, they found the 
kids had not followed them. Back they 
went to the side of the wash where they 
had left their young. They jumped back 
and forth several times until finally the 
least timid kid made the leap. This 
gave the others courage and they fol- 
lowed. 

“When I arrived at the spot over 
which they had leapt and looked down 
at the chasm below, I decided to return 
to Camp and not to follow them. 

“You may wonder how the sheep 
dare make these dangerous leaps. Na- 
ture has taken care of this by providing 
a special cushion protection on the heel 
of their hoofs. This cushion acts like a 
shock absorber and also gives a gripping 
quality which enables the mountain 
sheep to cling to places where the slight- 
est slip would mean instant death.” 


on Seam 


They are not Keds unless 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


the name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds special models for boys give your feet 
much of the sure grip and springiness of the 
mountain sheep’s feet. 

The soles of Keds are tough and springy. 
The uppers are light, yet strong. And the 
special Feltex innersole keeps your feet com- 
fortable. 

Ask for Keds by name and be sure the 
name “Keds” is on the shoes. That is your 
guarantee of getting the best dollar for dollar 
value in canvas rubber soled shoes. 

Write for our free booklet on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and other in- 
teresting subjects. Dept. 2650,1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

This account of the mountain sheep by Trapper Evans 
is the sixth of a series of his experiences with wild ani- 


mals of America printed for the first time by the makers 
of Keds, 


United States Rubber Company 


6 
r? 


By special arrangement with 
Trapper Evans, the makers of 
Keds are now able to offer you 
the actual tracks of many 
American wild animals. Each 
one is an original, identical 
footprint—hardened in clay- 
like material, mounted on 
felt. Write to Trapper Evans, 
care of Keds Outdoor Dept. 
2650, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, enclosing 50c and obtain 
a track of the mountain sheep 
sent postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada. 

A complete list with prices 
of the wild animal tracks 
made by Trapper Evans will 
be mailed free on ap- 
plication. 


To American Boys— 
An offer of the actual 
footprints of the 
mountain sheep 


The “CONQUEST” 
This crepe sole model 
gives sure grip—won- 
derful wear. Brown or 
white with black trim, 
gray with gray trim 


‘Copyright 1928, by United States Rubber Co 
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Bradley Sweaters 


keep 


youwant 


“Bradley is a cork- 
ing good sweater.” 
J. Dudley 
Charlesworth 
Center, Yale ’27 


“Bradley’s a triple 
threat against cold 
weather.” 

Gilbert L. Welch 
Halfback, Piusburgh 


“Bradley runs 
tings around the 
test.” 


John H. Smith 
Tackle, Penn.'27 


“They don’t come 
better than Brad- 
ley.” 


C. K. Cagle 
Halfback, Army '27 


“T’m still wearing 
my first Bradley.” 
John P. Smith 


Guard,NotreDame'27 © 1908 


company 


If you were one of the 
“huskies” on the 1927 
All-American Football 
Team—you'd know all 
about Bradley All- 
American Sweaters. For 
each of these pigskin 
dynamos wears a Brad- 
ley. Read, below, what 
they think of’em. Isn’t 
that the kind of sweater 
See Bradley 
All-American Sweaters 
and other styles at your 
local dealer’s. And write 
forthe newBradleyStyle i 
Book... Bradley Knit- 


ting Co., Delavan, wy 
\ cigs 


and out-of-doors 


good 


Qunnie. Costbitaar 


FG —. 


“My Bradley’s my 
warmest friend.” 

Russ Crane 

Guard, Illinois 27 


——— 
“Bradley means 
sweater perfection 
to me.” 

Bennie Oosterbaan 


End, Michigan ’27 
“No one may bor- 
row my Bradley.” 


Leo Roskowski 
Tackle, Ohio State '27 


“Bradley on the 
label means a good 
sweater.” 


Herb W, Joesting 
Fullback, Minn.'27 


“My letter’s going 

on a brand new 
Bradley.” 

Tom A. Nash 

End, Georgia '27 


“Talways feel ‘set’ 
in a Bradley.” 
Morley E. Drury 


Quarterback, 
U. So. Calif.’27 


Need Christmas MoneyBoys? 


Make money with Christmas Greeting Cards in 
Box Assortments. This magnificent Assortment 
contains 21 high grade Christmas Greeting Cards 
and Folders, each with an envelope. Steel engrav- 
ing, French water coloring, sparkling metallic, gold 
and silver effects, panelling and bordering. Sells for 
$1.00, costs you 50c. Easily sold in spare time. 
Write immediately for particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St., Dept. 96, Boston, Mass. 


verybody will buy from you. I give 
wal m1 and besides 
you make money every day. Write today for agent's 


kage 
has. David, Sta. V. Cincinnati, @. Dept. 347 


Sell my Grape Gum. Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., at 
ch and other dandy prese 


cooling 
soothing 


Absorbine Jr 


Earn Spending Money—Easy! 
Make money for camp, vacation or Christmas, 
Big profits selling our $1 box 24 beautiful engrav- 
ed Ohristmas Cards and Folders, Wonderful 
value! Also great demand for Greeting Cards 
with personal or business names. Take orders 
NOW. Write for sample box and instructions 


HELEN ACREE STUDIOS 
Dept. M, 35 E. 30th St., New York 


CORNETISTS—SAXOPHONISTS 


CLARINETISTS—TROMBONISTS 
GET “FREE POINTERS” 
Name Instrument 
VIRTUOSO MUSIC SCHOOL 
Dept. L Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Build This IDEAL Flying Model of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” 


is PERFECT 3-ft. miniature of the most famous 
Airplane in the world! Anybody can build and 
fly it. The IDEAL Complete Construction Outfit 
contains everything needed; all parts, fittings and 
materials, full plans, diagrams and instructions. 
The Model is guaranteed to fly when correctly built. 
COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION OUTFIT $7. 50 
(West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada $8.00) . 
Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct 


Plans for Model Airplanes |2==-. 
Complete, accurate, ¥-size Plans, with| ! ix} 
Bullding-Flying Instructions, for any one 

of the following: New York-Parie: "OK= “— 
Ki is ILLAND; NC-4 Sea- 
EACH 
Model Hook vee with each ‘pian, 25 


64-Page Book for 
Model Builders 


Fittings for ail kinds of, 

Postpaid for... oa 

Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., Inc. 
22 West 19th Street, New York City 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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The Shouting Violet 


(Continued from page 7 


hand was forced. That’s unfortunate, but 
it doesn’t change the facts. He’s entitled 
to his chance.” 

On Monday Roberts, smiling and wink- 
ing at his friends, sauntered over to the 
third squad. Before the week was out he 
was on the second team. Three days 
later he was tearing things wide open for 
the varsity. To Bancker he was studi- 
ously polite—with a politeness that al- 
most bordered on insolence. 

“Trim,” said Bancker, “you follow your 
interference a shade too closely.” 

“Yes?” Trim spoke in a lazy drawl. “I 
thought you wanted speed?” 

“T also want headwork,” the coach said 
quietly. “If you’re on the heels of your 
interference and it is stopped dead, you 
pile right into it. Give yourself enough 
room to swing one way or the other in 
case of a jam.” 

“Now let’s have the straight of this,” 
the fullback said easily. 

Bancker waited. 

“Isn’t the real trouble the fact that 
the interference is too slow? Of course 
it’s easier to slow down a fast man than 
it is to speed up slow men. You don’t 
have to beat around the bush when you're 
talking to me.” He strolled into the 
locker room and began to strip for the 
shower. 

“What did Coach say to you?” Foxen 
asked curiously. 

“It happened,” Roberts announced 
lightly, “that I said it to Coach.” 


OXEN made an expressive cut across 
his throat with his fingers and began 
to whistle a dead march. 

“Tell me that after the Bradley game,” 
Roberts invited. 

Against Bradley he ran wild. Twice, 
when the holes he shot for didn’t open, 
he shunted off to one side, picked nar- 
row gaps, and went through for nice 
gains. Once, in a broken field, he dodged, 
sidestepped, squirmed, reversed his field, 
and ran sixty yards for a touchdown. He 
threw one long forward pass that put the 
team in line for another score, and his 
punts hopelessly outdistanced the rival 
kicker. Against freshman competition he 
had been great; to-day, against varsity 
competition, he was greater. The final 
whistle sent the team to the locker room 
jubilant. Roberts, his shoulders swaying, 
passed among them as a god. 

“Did you see me break loose from my 
interference and get away?” he demanded. 

“T remember Coach telling you how it 
should be done,” Foxen said coldly. 

“He told all of us,” Roberts spat back, 
“but I seemed to be the only one who 
could do it.” 

Goodwin, who feared a row, began to 
sing a Grandon song, and the quarrel was 
drowned out. 

It was dark when the team came in a 
body from the locker room. A newsboy 
was at the first corner. 

“Times football extra! All about the 
big game. Times extra!” 

The football crowd swamped the news- 
boy. Roberts, getting the first paper, held 
it out where it caught the light from a 
street lamp. The story was right across 
the page: 


BLOND COMET TRIUMPHS OVER 
BRADLEY 


% 


“Well,” Roberts said with a thrill of 
excitement in his voice, “it looks as 
though ’Gene Bancker’s been pushed out 
of the headlines.” 

Somebody uttered a startled, warning 
“Sssh!” Roberts, turning his head lei- 
surely, saw Bancker only a few feet be- 
hind him. 


“Oh, hello, Coach.” His tone was 
casual. “Care to see what the Times 
says?” He held out the newspaper. 


HERE were those on the squad— 

Foxen, Rowe, Bloodgood—who ex- 
pected Roberts to come to swift and sud- 
den football grief. Bancker had never 
built up a reputation for softness, and 
Grandon players were not in the habit of 
slapping him in the eye and getting away 


with it. But, after the Bradley game, the 
fullback continued to fill his niche in the 
team, and Horsey continued to haunt the 
field and the locker room, and there was 
much whispering- between them. 

The situation worried Goodwin. A cer- 
tain studied insolence on Roberts’ part 
had become a habit—it seeped out of him 
in all his dealings with the coach. And 
although Bancker remained outwardly 
calm and unruffled, the captain saw that 
jumping pulse in his neck and tried to 
warn the star. 

“That stuff makes me tired,” Roberts 
yawned, “You're the fourth fellow who’s 
tried to tell me the goblin will get me. 
Bancker’s never liked me. Now, it hap- 
pens that I’m just a little too good to 
put up with a coach’s grouch—” 

“When did he ever hand it to you, 
Trim?” 

“Have you forgotten how long he kept 
me with Tyndal’s squad?” 

“But, good heavens, Trim, other men 
have been kept—” 

“Not star men,” Roberts said compla- 
cently. “I’m too good to be handed 
treatment like that, and I’m too good to 
be chucked off the team. I’m the boy 
that scores touchdowns. No offense, Good, 
but it’s true. Bancker ignored me at the 
start, and I’m just giving him back a lit- 
tle of his own medicine.” 

“Do you think,” Goodwin: asked in 
scorn, “that Bancker will put up with this 
all season?” 

“He may have to,” Roberts said calmly. 
“Horsey Mott says— Oh, well, I’m not 
worrying.” 

The interview did not lessen the cap- 
tain’s worries. He knew that one-half the 
team’s strength was built around the full- 
back, and he knew, too, that at any mo- 
ment that strength might be lost to the 
team. Some day Bancker’s patience 
would snap, and then there would be a 
reckoning. 

Roberts starred against Carlton. The 
Carlton team, heavy and brawny, wore 
itself out driving at the Grandon line. 
Time and again it cracked the line, 
skirted the tackles, skidded around the 
ends—only to lose the ball in Grandon 
territory and have Roberts’ driving foot 
recover whole slews of distance. For 
three quarters the blond comet’s kicking 
stood between Grandon and disaster. 
Then Carlton, discouraged and exhausted, 
lost her edge, and Grandon worked a 
painful passage down the field into posi- 
tion to give Roberts a shot at the goal 
posts. From the 35-yard line he put the 
ball over, and the game was won. 

The fullback got the headlines again. 
Horsey did himself proud: 


COMET’S SENSATIONAL KICKING 
WINS FOR GRANDON 


“Too bad the newspapers are ‘giving 
Bancker the short end,” Roberts said in 
the locker room. Fortunately, Goodwin 
thought, Bancker was not there at the 
moment. The next instant this sense of 
relief was swallowed by the realization 
that, had the coach been present, Rob- , 
erts would have strutted his stuff just the 
same. 

The following Tuesday night Horsey 
brought a bundle of newspaper clippings 
to Roberts’ dormitory rooms. 

“From all over the country,” the sports 
editor said with a flourish. “Boy, we’re 
cashing in. One of the newspaper syndi- 
cates wired me to-day for a special story 
about you with photographs. Watch me 
go to it! We're coming along, and there 
mustn’t be any stops. You know what 
that means, Trim—something spectacular 
every game, something I can spread.” 

The fullback’s eyes snapped. 

“Pick at least one spot in every game 
for a show,” Horsey went on. “You may 
have to fight for that spot. Well, sup- 
pose you do. You can get away with stuff 
that those other dubs wouldn’t attempt. 
You're the Blond Comet. Don’t let them 
forget it. If Bancker tries to step on 
your neck, tell me. I made him see rea- 
son once; I can do it again.” 

Roberts brought the most lurid of 
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the clippings to the gym and _ pasted 
them on the door of his locker. Mut- 
terings ran through the squad—bitter talk 
and derisive laughter. Bancker gave no 
sign that he saw the stories. 

“Trim!” Goodwin spoke sharply but in 
an undertone. “You're not going to leave 
those clippings there?” 

“Why not?” Roberts’ voice carried the 
length of the room. “That’s what a man 
gets for scoring touchdowns.” 

“Haul off, Good, and poke him in the 
jaw,” Foxen cried in disgust. 

The captain sweated with a fear that 
open warfare would break out in the 
team. If Roberts was going to keep this 
up. He paid a visit, after supper, 
to the house off the campus where 
Bancker lived. 

“Afraid V'll throw out our shouting 
violet?” the coach asked with a quick 
look at the boy. 

“No.” . Goodwin shook his head. “I 
was afraid of that at first. What worries 
me now is a smash-up within the team.” 

“Tf I ever get rid of him,” Bancker said 
slowly, “it won’t be because of what he’s 
done to me, but what he does to him- 
self. As for a smash-up in the team, for- 
get it. We’ve got the Manhattan game 
to think about.” 

The clippings stayed on the locker and 
were studiously ignored. Goodwin was 
thankful for that. Friday night, Horsey’s 
before-the-game story predicted victory 
for Grandon “provided the Blond Comet 
comes through with his usual game.” The 
story was loaded with danger, but the 
squad took it without comment. Good- 
win wondered if Bancker had spoken to 
Foxen and one or two of the other fire- 
brands. 

The day of the game brought a clouded 
sky and a threat of snow. A strong wind 
blew out of the north and Horsey, com- 
ing to the locker room while the team 
made ready for the field, shivered and 
ed he had worn a heavier coat. He 
avoided Bancker — something in the 


coach’s face gave him warning—but he 
spoke to the players. 
him curtly. 
at all. 


Foxen answered 
Goodwin didn’t answer him 
The sports editor caught Trim’s 
ve his cane a derisive twirl. 
instructions to the team were 
and curt. 

“This wind,” he said, “isn’t going to 
last. If we guess the toss we'll take the 
north goal. Roberts will kick as soon as 
we get the ball. We'll let Manhattan 
wear herself out battering at the line. 
That’s all.” 

They crowded out, Roberts the third 
or fourth player and Horsey almost at 
his shoulder. The moment they passed 
through the door the writer spoke. 

“Remember what I told you, Trim. 
Watch for your chance.” 

Goodwin caught a word here and there 
—enough to comprehend. He _ looked 
around for Bancker, but the coach, trail- 
ing the squad, had not yet reached the 
door. When he did come out, Horsey 
was almost at the stand on the way to 
his seat. Goodwin, in a shaking voice, 
told what had happened. 

That telltale pulse leaped again in 
Bancker’s throat. “Outside coaching?” he 
asked. 

“Tt looks that way,” Goodwin choked. 
“Because he’s always written our games 
we give him the freedom of the field and 
the locker room and he—” 

“Save your energy for the game,” said 
Bancker. “I'll attend to Horsey.” 


OODWIN won the toss and took the 

north goal. Roberts kicked and the 
ball, helped along by the wind, went far 
out of bounds, to be brought back and 
put into play. In three plays Manhat- 
tan made a first down. Another smash 
at the line netted eight yards. Then 
Manhattan fumbled, and Foxen scooped 
up the ball and ran forty yards for a 
touchdown. The score board showed a 
6 for Grandon, and Roberts stepped out 
to kick for the extra point. 

With his blond hair blowmg in the 
wind he was a picture. The crowd broke 
into a roar, giving him a hero’s acclaim 
and mentally adding a point to the score. 

But the great Roberts missed. 

An audible sigh of dismay ran through 
the stands. Roberts stamped his foot and 
jawed at Bloodgood, who had held the 
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(Continued from page 57) 
ball. The next instant, as though con- 
scious that this was not the type of show 
that would get him anything, he tried to 
cover his display of spleen and went 
down the field for another kick-off. 

All through the half his blond hair, un- 
protected by a headguard, flamed through 
the scrimmages. To the stands, he was 
plunging into the line with furious zeal, 
but Bancker, appraising every move with 
the knowing eye of experience, knew that 
Grandon’s shouting violet was playing in 
a temper. Against Bradley and Carlton 
he had been a shatterer of enemy morale; 
against Manhattan he was a picturesque 
but futile threat. Once he was thrown 
for a staggering loss. Stung by his fail- 
ure he lost his football rhythm. He fell 
away from his football instinct and be- 
gan to play wild. 

At the end of the half Grandon still 
led, 6 to 0, but the confidence. that had 
come with Foxen’s run was gone. The 
team was tired. The 
players panted as 


Tue American Boy 


not have had Bancker act otherwise. 
Roberts hadn’t stirred from his bench. 
The quarrel had come as a shock, but af- 
ter the first flush of amazement his eyes 
followed Bancker with all the old inso- 
lence. The whole thing was plain to him. 
The coach, huffed because he was no 
longer heralded as the great god of 
Grandon, had gone out for revenge. 
“First,” Roberts told himself, “he tried 
to hold me down, and now he goes after 


my friends. He can't throw me, and he 
knows it. I’m too good.” 
He had to stand by Horsey. The 


thought took hold of him. The trainer 
adjusted the bandage on his right ankle 
—he was scarcely conscious of the act. A 
voice said “Five more minutes,” and 
Bancker began to speak in an endeavor 
to hearten his players for the gruelling 
half to come. The fullback didn’t even 
attempt to catch the drift of the talk. 
How could he help Horsey? Why, by 
giving him real stuff to write about. 
Every time he 
starred, every time 


they trotted to the 
locker room. 


he pulled off a spec- 
tacular play, he would 


Bancker, watching Two Unusual provide Horsey with 
the door, was the first AG S s fl a new nail to ham- 
to see Horsey Mott mer into Bancker’s 
cross the threshold Ir serials sensitive hide. He 
of the room. The 3 the gave the coach a 
sports editor’s face one install- sidelong glance of 
wore a frown of an- ments o MERICAN triumph. 
ety as though some BOY air serials! Bancker caught it, 
weighty and impor- . * but gave no sign. 
tant project had gone “Winged War, Thom- “That’s all,” he said 
amiss. Roberts, sitting son Burtis’ new Russ quietly. “They’ll 


on a bench and star- 
ing at the floor, was 
startled by the crisp 
sound of the coach’s 


Farrell 


story, 
deeper into a 


flying mystery. 


probably score a 
touchdown this next 
half. I count on you 
to score one, too. 


pinnees 
affling 


volte addressing And Mitchell V. ea ; Pee 
- » score rst ; on e' 
“Anything on your pea oh iaaate SEOLY, of it worry you. Every- 
mind, Horsey?” the famous Wright body out.” 


The sports editor, 
too, was struck by 
something in the 
voice. He had 
always been at home 
here, sure of his wel- 
come, confident. 


brothers sweeps on into 
their hard-won success. 


NEXT 
MONTH 


Once away from 
the locker room there 
was a low-voiced 
speculation among 
the squad. Roberts 
caught some of it as 
the players trotted 


Now, strangely, his 
step faltered as 
though he were suddenly conscious of a 
vague and disquieting change. 

“TI want to talk to Roberts, ’Gene.” 

“You'll have to see him after 
game.” 

“But this won’t take a mo—” 

“After the game,” said Bancker. 

The room had grown very still, and 
Horsey was conscious of the eyes of the 
players, staring at him with a curious in- 
tentness. The uncertain atmosphere grew 
clear and definite; he recognized it for 
hostility. 

“Look here, ’Gene,” he said angrily, 
“don’t make the mistake of going off half 
cocked. I’m a valuable man to have as 
a friend. I’ve always had the run of this 
place—” 

“But you can’t stay here now,” the 
coach interrupted flatly. 

“Are you ordering me out?” Horsey 
asked incredulously. 

The coach nodded. 

“Why, you—you—lI’ve tooted your 
horn, I’ve built you a faked reputation. 
Puen? 

At the forbidding look in the coach’s 
eyes, Horsey Mott’s sputtering voice 
died. For several heartbeats he stood 
his ground, furious and uncertain. One of 
the players vented a _nerve-tensioned 
laugh. Abruptly the sports editor jammed 
the cane under his arm, swung on his 
heel and was gone. 

“Somebody close the door,’ Bancker 
said quietly. 


the 


UT in the stands the crowd was sing- 

ing “Glorious Grandon” in a mighty, 
rolling chorus. Rowe complained of his 
shoulder, and Bancker examined it with 
complete concentration, as though he had 
already forgotten the clash with Horsey. 
Foxen lay back, relaxed, and smiled 
dreamily at the door through which 
Horsey had disappeared. Goodwin was 
wondering if the row, coming on the heels 
of that terrific first half, would sink the 
team. The sledding would be hard if 
Roberts grew sulky. And yet he would 


toward the field. 
Would Horsey go af- 
ter Bancker in the newspapers? Horsey 
was a tough man when it came to roast- 
ing. If he started to get nasty—Roberts 
shrugged his shoulders. Bancker would 
deserve anything he got. 

The blond fullback’s temper, his un- 
certainty, were gone. As he pawed the 
ground with his feet, waiting for the 
kick-off, he noticed that the wind had 
gone down. Kicks would ride under their 
own power, and would ride true. All he 
needed was a shot or two at the goal 
posts. The whistle shrilled, and as the 
oval arched toward him, a corner of his 
mind held to the thought that in this 
half he had to pick a spot for a show. 

Goodwin gave him the ball for the first 
play, and he slid off tackle for six yards. 
Bloodgood tried the right end, and was 
stopped at the line. A moment later 
Roberts smashed center for first down. 
Grandon’s song thundered from the 
stands. 

Manhattan had weighed Roberts in the 
first half and had found him wanting. 
Now the Manhattan captain revamped 
his opinion. Two men were detailed to 
cover the Comet and not let him get 
away. At once Grandon seemed to lose 
her punch. Twice Roberts tried, and twice 
two Manhattan tigers got him before he 
could start. Grandon kicked. 

The Manhattan machine, denied in the 
first half, now swarmed over the Grandon 
line. Straight, old-fashioned plunging, 
mixed up with crisscrosses, shifts and 
short forward passes. The Grandon team 
dug in and heaved, grunted and went 
down. The blond hair of Roberts, flam- 
ing, disordered, marked the disastrous 
tide of the battle. With a final thrust, 
Manhattan put the ball over for a touch- 
down—and kicked goal. The score was 
7 to 6. 

“All right, fellows,” Goodwin panted. 
“Bancker said she’d get one touchdown 
and get it first. Now it’s our turn.” 

Roberts. wiped the sweat out of his 
eyes. Up in the stands they were prob- 
ably saying that if he hadn’t missed 
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that point after touchdown the score 
would be tied. The fear of being blamed 
for defeat, the dread that his fame would 
dwindle, charged him with volcanic 
power. 

His kicking that day made kicking his- 
tory. It became increasingly evident as 
the game ran on that Manhattan was 
the stronger team—and yet she could 
not score again. A blond giant braced the 
line, put a stop to the enemy’s forward 
passes by an uncanny ability to guess 
where the pass was to go, and undid 
every Manhattan offensive with a long, 
ground-gaining kick. 

The stands grew hoarse 
“Roberts! Roberts! Roberts!” 

And then, taking the ball on her own 
twenty-eight yard line after one of the 
Comet’s terrific kicks, Manhattan made 
her second fumble of the day. There fol- 
lowed a riot of arms and legs! A roar 
swelled from the crowd! When the heaped 
players were untangled, Goodwin had the 
ball, and the Grandon stands had a mo- 
ment of madness. Twenty-eight yards 
from a touchdown! Grandon shrieked its 
prayer: 

“Come on, 
Comet!” 

Bancker’s face was impassive, but the 
pulse in his neck belied his calm. No 
team is proof against panic when it loses 
the ball close to its own goal line. Man- 
hattan, for the time being, was frantic. 

“If Good knows enough,” the coach 
muttered, “to try a short forward pass 
while they’re upset—” 

The captain called a series of numbers. 

“Smart boy!” Bancker smiled. “Trust 
him to see it.” 

One of the players sprang out of posi- 
tion crying, “Signal! Signal!” 

“Roberts!” Bancker muttered in sharp 
recognition, and stood as though turned 
to stone. 

Goodwin took a step backward to 
speak to the fullback. It seemed to the 
coach that they argued hotly. Again the 
captain bent behind the center. Again he 
called a string of numbers—and again 
Roberts interrupted the play. 

“Signal !” 

This time the argument was prolonged 
and the whole team went into ‘a huddle. 
When the players scattered to their places 
instinct told Bancker that something had 
been changed. He saw Roberts step back 
into kicking position. Then he under- 
stood, and his face went black. 

The ball came back, the lines heaved 
and spilled, Roberts’ foot swung, and the 
ball arched into the air. End over end it 
spun, curving as it sped on its flight. For 
one breathless instant it seemed as though 
that tumbling oval, weighted with so 
much of hope and fear, would veer to the 
outside of the posts. But by a matter of 
inches it fell between the uprights and 
above the bar. 

A shriek burst from the stands. 

Bancker, staring at the ground as 
though in deep thought, walked along the 
side line. The cheers, unheeded, almost 
unheard, crased in volleys above his head. 


shouting, 


Trim! Come on, you 


“Boy!” cried one of the blanket- 
wrapped substitutes. “Look at Roberts 
strut.” 


“Can you blame him?” another asked 
enviously. 

That unexpected blow had washed the 
fight out of Manhattan and, with only a 
few minutes left, it was Grandon’s game. 
Bancker heard the whistle for the kick- 
off, but didn’t even glance toward the 
field. Presently there came a sudden 
burst of cheering, spectators started pour- 
ing out of the stands, the substitutes be- 
gan legging it for the gym. The coach 
knew that the game was over. Still lost 
in thought, he was caught in the crowd 
and engulfed. 


HE squad was yelling and banging 

equipment around when he reached 
the locker room. Something in his face 
suddenly stilled them, as something in 
his face had checked Horsey Mott. 

“Trim,” he said, “I’d like a word with 
you.” 

He walked down to a little room off the 
locker room. Roberts, sauntering negli- 
gently, followed in his wake. One corner 
of his mouth twitched derisively as he 
passed Foxen and Goodwin. He disap- 
peared into the little room, and Bancker 


carefully closed the door. 

Roberts made a grimace. “Bad as that, 
Coach?” 

“Bad as that,” Bancker said gravely. 
He pulled out a chair, sat down at his 
desk, and balanced a paper cutter on the 
palm of one hand. “Why did you ques- 
tion Goodwin's generalship and_ insist 
upon kicking?” 

“Because I knew I could make it.” 

“Any other reason?” 

“That’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“Tt might be, if it were true. Unfor- 
tunately there was another reason. Your 
halo was fading, and you wanted to give 
it a fresh coat of gilt. You missed a point 
after touchdown and flew into a rage. 
Then you couldn’t get through the line. 
It began to look as though you weren’t 
going to be the shining hero of this game, 
and that galled you. And so, when we 
suddenly found ourselves faced with a 
chance to win, you insisted on a shot for 
the goal posts. Good wanted to try for a 
touchdown. If his plan had been to 
kick, he would have run one play off 
toward the center of the field for better 
position. That would have been good 
football. But you wanted that difficult 
angle. All the more glory for you if you 
put it over. I know what was in Good’s 
mind. He didn’t want to upset his team 
with a bitter argument on the field. He 
let you have your way. That was a mis- 
take. Had there been time to send in a 
substitute, you would never have made 
that kick.” 

“Really? And who would have taken 
me out?” 

“T would. No player at Grandon can 
be bigger than the team.” 

Roberts cast a bored glance at a cor- 
ner of the ceiling. “It happens,” he ob- 
served, “that I am bigger than the team. 
The team couldn’t score, but I put over 
a field goal.” 

“Tt might have been better,” Bancker 
said slowly, “if you'd missed. You might 
have learned something from a failure of 
that kind. However, you made it. For 
Grandon? No—for Trim Roberts. A few 


- more cheers for the Comet. If you had 


missed that kick our best chance would 
have been gone. Grandon would have 
been sunk, a victim to your appetite for 
a pat on the back.” 

“But I didn’t miss,” 
mildly. : 

“T might have known you couldn’t see 
it,” Bancker sighed, and laid the paper 
cutter on the desk. “You're not happy 
unless you're getting the spotlight. You 
look for cheers. Your hand is always out 
for praise. You feel that the world ought 
to wrap up all its nice little prizes just 
De you. You can see nobody but your- 
self. 

“I can see three games I’ve won for 
you,” Roberts observed. 

“Does that really mean so much?” 
Bancker asked slowly. “I’ve always be- 
lieved that I’m here for something bigger 
than the mere turning out of winning 
teams. I’m here to make men. I don’t 
expect you to see that. I doubt if you 
have in you the makings of a man, but 
I’m going to find out. One trouble with 
you, Trim, is that you think you're indis- 
pensable. You think the team can’t get 
along without you. That’s a bad state of 
mind. It becomes a habit. A few years 
from now you'll begin to think the world 
can't get along without you. Once you 
get that idea as a set conviction you're 
licked. You're almost licked now.” 

“Tell that to Carlton, or Bradley, or 
Manhattan,” Roberts invited. 

“I’m telling it to you. It’s up to some- 
body to bring you down to earth, to shake 
the cobwebs out of your brain, to show 
you that, after all, you’re just a human 
being and not a miracle. There’s only 
one way to make you see it, Trim, and 
that’s to drop you from the squad. And 
so—I’m dropping you.” 


Roberts said 


OBERTS took it with good humor. 

“How long do you think you’re go- 
ing to be able to keep me with the 
scrubs?” 

“You don’t understand,” Bancker said. 
“Tm dropping you from football en- 
tirely.” 

Roberts stared at the man, suspecting 
some strange jest. Slowly it was forced 
in upon him that the coach was serious. 
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He’s up. He’s over! 


word Hood at the ankle. 


Made by 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 


IRLD WIDE 


QUICK start. His shoes grip. Feet 
work like pistons. He jumps. 


No matter whether you have the 
hardwood or concrete of the gym 
floor, or outdoors the hard packed 
cinders underfoot, Hood Sneakers 
will give you speed, grip the floor 
or ground so that you get every ounce 
of muscle energy to put you over. 


Ask your dealer for Hoods, the 
modern sneakers that have comfort 
and longer wear built right into 
them. You will know them by the 


Here’s the Husky—an ideal 
play shoe—strong, tough, lone 
wearing, economical. It’s on! 
one of the many styles of ma 
ern sneakers made by Hood, 
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A Great 
WINCHESTER 


for you, Boys! 


Here are the essential fea- 
tures of the famous Win- 
chester Model 52 bolt 
action rifle—the king of the 
22 caliber target rifles of 
America—reproduced in 
another great Winchester 
in lighter form and with 22 
inch barrel—a remarkable 
target rifle of high accuracy. 
Ever since the Winchester 
Model 52 bolt action re- 
peating rifle swept into al- 
most instant acceptance as 
the dominant small-bore 
target rifle of America, 
shooters have desired both 
atarget and a sporting rifle 
embodying its essential 
mechanical features in a 
light weight arm that could 
be produced at a substan- 
tially lower price. 
The new Models 56 and 57 
are the answer. Model 56, 
designed especially for 
sporting use, and Model 57, 
as a complete .22 caliber 
target rifle, have been 
developed along the 
same lines as the Model 
52. They offer the 
simple, efficient 
Winchester bolt 
action, positive and 
smooth, and the 
other important 
features of the 
Model 52 in lighter 
form. 


TRADE MARK 


WINCHESTER 


eae 


SHOOT 
WINCHESTER 
AMMUNITION IN/,/, 
WINCHESTER 
GUNS~~The 
are made ee each other. 


Model 57 is made in either .22 Short or .22 
Lang Rifle. sic. 5 <6 el a), $24.50 


Model 56, .22 Long Rifle only . . 


21.00 


Genuine grown up rifles that the growing 
young mancan handleto the fullest advantage. 


FREE 


Write for our free 
booklet — **The Game 
—The Gun—The 
Ammunition.”—a most 
interesting guide for 
shooters of all ages. 


Dept. B 
WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


(Continued from page 59) 
His cheeks flushed a little, but his eyes 
held their old light of mockery. 

“You mean this, don’t you? First 
Horsey, and then me. Quite a day’s work, 
Coach.” His voice became confidential, 
the voice of one quite sure of himself. 
“Do you think you can get away with 
it? Grandon’s played three games and 
I’ve won them all. You're not forgetting 
that, are you? Do you think the cam- 
pus will forget it? Or, with me out of 
the way, do you think it will be ‘’Gene 
Bancker’s Boys’ in the headlines again?” 

The pulse in Bancker’s neck ‘throbbed. 
“You're getting out on thin ice, Trim.” 

“Tt strikes me,” Roberts said, unwor- 
ried, “that you're out on thin ice your- 
self. And what a splash there’s going to 
be when you go through.” 

He came back to the locker room whis- 
tling, took his shower, and began to 
dress. Questioning eyes followed him— 
Foxen’s, Goodwin’s, Rowe’s. He spread 
a sweater on the floor, cleaned out his 
locker, and began to roll his belongings 
into a ball. With the loaded sweater 
swinging at his side he moved toward 
the door. 

“What's big idea?” 
manded. 

“Old Leather-face has canned me,” 


the Rowe de- 


Roberts smiled. 

Goodwin’s head came up with a snap. 

“But I'll be back,” the fullback said 
lightly. “This time Bancker has called 
the wrong signal. What a story this will 
make for my friend Horsey Mott.” 

Something like a gasp ran through the 
squad. There was a knife in that last 
sentence, and they all saw its edge. After 
what had happened to-day, Horsey would 
be in a mood to cut loose with a poison- 
ous pen. Goodwin went cold. 

“Trim! You're too big for a thing like 
Bancker doesn’t deserve such a 


“T don’t deserve the deal he’s given 
me.” 

“Tf you won’t think of him, think of 
the team.” 

“T’m thinking of myself.” Roberts said 
it frankly and unashamed. 

“That’s all you’ve ever thought of,” 
Goodwin cried in sudden passion. “If you 
have any idea we're going to let you try 
to smear a man like ’Gene— Stop him, 
Foxen. The crazy fool—” 

Foxen sprang for the door, only to 
have it close in his face. Roberts was 
gone. 


(To be concluded in the November 
number of THE American Boy.) 


Winged War 


(Continued from page 45) 


prospect, was equally hopeless. He saw 
Delroy’s ship a half mile behind him and 
somewhat higher. 

“The Duke has 
thought absently. 

He strove to think of a way out. Be- 
low, there was no clearing that was a 
possibility for landing. Should he land 
in the river and attempt to salvage the 
motor, at least, or jump to save his own 
life and let the ship crash? In any event, 
Blackie must jump. 

He turned around to meet the level 
eyes of Williams. The dark-faced Texan’s 
lips quirked in his customary quizzical 
smile. He was as cool as a May morn- 
ing as he leaned forward and shouted: 

“Jump for it. ’ll land her and try to 
save something.” 

“Jump yourself!” Russ shouted back. 
“Tl try the river!” 

Williams leaned forward and his dark 
eyes burned into his young companion’s. 

“Don’t be a fool!” he snapped. “You're 
an American Army officer and all the 
rest of it. Jump, I tell you! If I decide 
I can’t make it, ’ll jump too, but if any- 
body tries to save her, it’s. going to be 
me.’ 


followed us,” he 


HE ship was gliding down slowly and 

the roar of Delroy’s motor was all 
that broke the silence except for the 
low whine of the wires. The prop was 
turning lazily in the air stream and the 
ship was floating down so peacefully that 
it seemed unthinkable that certain trag- 
edy was but a few minutes away. 

“I’m the pilot,” Russ shouted. 

“Who told you_you were the pilot?” 
Williams snapped back, and suddenly his 
face was grim and cruel. “And don’t for- 
get I’m your boss. Jump, I tell you!” 

As Russ looked into those long, level 
eyes, he knew that Williams meant ex- 
actly what he said. There were tears of 
baffled fury in his eyes as he unstrapped 
his belt and put his foot on the side of 
the cockpit. The air stream hit him like 
a blow but he steadied himself as he 
leaned over toward Williams and shouted: 

“T was a fool, Blackie. Jump yourself, 
will you? I won’t jump if you don’t!” 

Blackie’s hand moved with the speed 
of a striking rattler. In a split second he 
had pulled the rip cord of the ’chute 
and Farrell found himself jerked into 
thin air. The next second, he was swing- 
ing downward like a huge pendulum. 

As he watched Blackie glide down he 
forgot that the landing ahead, even for 
him, was a perilous one. He found him- 
self praying incoherently that the mock- 
ing ex-outlaw would not be hurt. 

Duke Delroy was circling around him 
now, waving to him for all the world as 
though it were a lark. Blackie was above 


him, gliding slowly toward the river. 

Suddenly it seemed to Russ that he 
was dropping faster than usual. Ordi- 
narily, the fact that one was dropping at 
all was almost indiscernible at that height, 
which was close to four thousand feet. 
His face and nose felt as though he were 
going too fast. He glanced upward at 
the big white silk umbrella. Then it 
seemed that his heart stopped beating. 

Starting at the small air vent in the top 
of the ‘chute were two small rips in the 
silk. For a second his anguished eyes 
watched them as they slowly lengthened 
in the force of the air stream. It was only 
a matter of moments before he would be 
dropping like a plummet below a torn 
and almost useless ’chute. There was not 
a thing he could do to save himself. 

For a moment, a mad desire to loosen 
his harness and get it all over with 
quickly swept over him. Mercifully, he 
was half dazed with the awful suddenness 
of it all and seemed to be living through 
a fantastic nightmare. 


UDDENLY, a huge, black spot seemed 

to flash past his eyes. He looked 
forward stupidly. A ship was spinning 
toward the ground out of control and 
there was no passenger in it. Had Blackie 
jumped? Suddenly, three hundred feet 
below him, an expanse of white was out- 
lined against the green of the jungle. 

“Anyhow, that’s another parachute,” he 
thought dazedly. The sight of it seemed 
to snap him back into full possession of 
his faculties, and a miraculous mental 
clarity came to him. That black spot 
had been the jumper passing him before 
opening his ’chute—and it was Duke. 

The blond pilot was swinging down be- 
low his ’chute, motioning madly to him. 

In a second Russ comprehended what 
Delroy had done. He had seen the torn 
’chute and jumped past him in a desper- 
ate endeavor to save him. 

In an instant Russ was in action. Del- 
roy was now but one hundred feet below 
him and perhaps fifteen feet to one side. 

Russ grasped the shroud lines on the 
right-hand side. He was being carried 
by the breeze in that direction, away 
from Delroy. He pulled down that edge 
of the crippled ’chute, endeavoring to 
drop as straight as possible. It was hard 
to get his breath now and the ’chute was 
torn almost from rim to rim. Below him, 
Delroy was still swinging like a huge pen- 
dulum and Russ could see that he was 
voluntarily keeping himself in the swing. 
His outstretched arms could cover more 
territory that way. The lower ’chute was 
leaping up at him and a wave of utter 
despair surged over the red-headed pilot 
as he saw that he would pass Delroy 
twenty feet to the left, 
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Sure 
Pass 


rom Centre 


A running pass, a forward or a clean 
lofty punt depends so much upon the 
true shape of a ball that you will want a 


VALVE TYPE 


All-America 
Ball 


Lopsided balls result 
from over-inflation with the 
garage air hose, or packing 
a lumpy valve stem under 
uneven laces. All-America 
Footballs are cut and sewed 
accurately, then laced and tested for 
shape by inflation to the correct 10- 
pound pressure. You just pump it up 
and it’s ready for the kickoff. 


AAI 
$6.00 


Regulation size and weight. Genuine pebbled grain cowhide. 
Valve bladder. Compression pump and other accessories 
all included, 


CAN YOU TELL WHO WILL MAKE THE 


WE WILL PAY 

FIRST SECOND 
$100 PRIZE #4 $5 O SpRize 
To those who select an All-America 
Team for 1928 closest to that named by 
Grantland Rice in Collier's. All selec 
tions must be mailed to D&M, and bear 
an originating postmark not later than 
November 26, 1928, or before Grantland 
Rice's choice is published. 
IMPORTANT: All entries must include a brief 
account of your Rgasons for your selections. Only 
one entry for each person. If selections are identi- 


cal, preference is given the one received rast by 
The Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 


Ask Your D&M Dealer for Official Selection 
Blank or Send to Factory Direct 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Plymouth, N. H. TheLioe 1 
Please send free the book- | prepasted 
lets checked, also D&M | Soccer a 
Fall and Winter Catalog | Backer Ball 9 


October, 1928 


“MOCAR” 


Model Airplanes 
That Fly 


Only $1.50 

Complete 

BOYS at last, here is a genuine aluminum model air- 

plane that really files. And at a small price. 

ocar'? monoplane—Set No. 1—is a copy of, the famous 

Sbhic of St Louis, "Wing spread 18in' fuselage? in” power” 

fei inotor, Balltboncing Sropeller, rubber-tred disc wheels 
Weight complete only about 255 02 

This is a practical, simple. real model plane that gives you a 

whole lof of fun for'the'modérate cont.” The all-metal construc. 

lot of abuse, 


tool necessary 
Complete with rivets, bolts, ‘wheels, wing and fuselage covering 
material, only $1.50 postpaid, (3 for $4.00.) Order now. 
Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes. 
Jobbers, dealers and schools write for net prices. 


The illustration below hows set mounted complete realy 
Gascombly, Smatt cut above shows alt metal skeleton ready oer 
Covering and the large illustration, actual cut of finished plane. 


The Mount Carmel Mfg. Co. 


Dept. C, Mount Carmel, Conn, 


Try the New 


‘Cuticura 
L Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 


FREE 


\d address for full information ri 
‘plane business. Find out about the 


low open and how we prepare you at home 
in 


AVIATION 
Information 


Send us your name 
the Aviation and 
great opportuniti 
luring spare time. to qualify. Our new book Opportun: 
the Airplane Indusiry also sent free Hf you answer at once. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 1137, 3601 Michigan Av CHICAGO 


Boys! FREE! 
BULLS EYE BBs 


Clip out the coupon at the bottom of this 
advertisement and take it to your nearest hard- 
ware store. They will give you FREE a nickel 
tube of Bulls Eye Air Rifle Shot. Practice with 
this shot on the FREE targets the dealer will 
also give you and you'll soon be able to win 
some of the Fifty prizes, including three special 
Boy Scout prizes which are awarded each 
month for best marksmanship. To be an ex- 
pert marksman you need smooth, shiny, steel 
Bulls Eye BBs, They won't stick in your rifle. 
And you can use them over and over because 
they don’t flatten out. 


BULLS EYE 
3107 Snelling Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Clip out the coupon below and take it to your 
hardware dealer. 


COUPON: 


Good for a Nickel Size Tube of 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot 
= « Please deliver to this 
Retailers: joy “one Nickel size 
tube of Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot 
and Free Target. Mail us this coupon 
and we will immediately remit to you 
the retail price of five cents. 


AMERICAN BALL COMPANY 
3107 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


He let go the shroud lines in a des- 
perate endeavor to let the breeze carry 
him a bit more toward Duke. At the 
same second, Delroy pulled down the left 
side of his ’chute to try to keep from be- 
ing carried any more to the right. He 
was swinging desperately. 

In « second Russ would be even with 
him. He was. And Delroy had missed 
by three feet. 

Russ was very close to him and momen- 
tarily his tortured eyes met the blazing 
ones of Delroy in mute farewell. 

“O. K., big boy! I'll get you yet!” 

It was like a wild war cry from Del- 
roy’s throat. 

Russ, his head back, watched him. As 
Delroy gathered up his ’chute and 
dropped like a plummet, Russ gauged the 
drop with his eyes and suddenly hope 
arose again in his heart. Again, he slipped 
his ’chute to maneuver himself close to 
Delroy’s line of flight. 

Fifteen feet below him and not five 
feet to one side, Delroy’s ‘chute flipped 
open again and, a second later, Russ’s 
right hand had a death grip on three of 
the shroud lines. 


OR a wild instant they were a tangled 

mass in the air, and then he found 
himself, weak with relief, in Delroy’s 
arms. 

“This’s so much more chummy 
jumping alone,” the blond young 
laughed. “How have you been?” 

The laughing words were like a tonic 
to the half conscious Farrell and he found 
himself laughing into Delroy’s face. He 
was shaky from the reaction but he was 
able to say: 

“Pretty well. Here’s the ground!” 

It was but three hundred feet below. 
Russ’ crippled ’chute helped to offset the 
double weight on Delroy’s ’chute, and 
they did not hit the ground too hard. 

Russ staggered to his feet weakly. 

“Thanks, Duke,” he said simply. 

“Don’t mention it,” Delroy rejoined 
airily. “Lucky we didn’t hit a tree. What 
happened up there before you jumped?” 

Russ leaned weakly against a palm tree 
at the edge of the tiny ten-foot clearing. 

“Motor went dead,” he began. “Blackie 

” 


than 


flyer 


Suddenly the drone of a motor reached 
his ears and he gazed upward unbeliev- 
ingly. It was Blackie, and the motor of 
the Bullet was hitting perfectly. 

“Seems to be all right now,” came Del- 
roy’s voice. “You were a little bit pre- 
vious, I guess.” 

“Seems so,” Russ said mechanically. 

He was silent for a moment and Del- 
roy, for some reason, was silent too, as 
Blackie swooped low over the clearing and 
waved to them. He circled again and a 
note fell into the monte, a short dis- 
tance away. Delroy retrieved it and 
brought it back to Russ, who was sit- 
ting on the ground in a brown study. He 
had almost forgotten the fact that he had 
just escaped death by an eyelash, and he 
searcely listened as Delroy said: 

“There’s a trail down near the river and 
he'll send a car out for us. Guess we’ve 
got to wait but we’ll have transportation 
anyway. This jungle is no place for a 
What’s on your mind, Russ?” 

“Nothing,” Russ returned. 

But there was. Of course, a motor 
could go dead and start again but it was 
highly improbable. A parachute could 
split, he supposed, but he had never heard 
of a new parachute’s doing it—and these 
parachutes were brand new. Russ’s mind 
got that far, stalled a moment, raced on. 

If Blackie Williams were really an ally 
of the Hawk and if he did not want Russ 
Farrell or anyone else hunting for the 
aerial bandits and wanted to get rid of 
him, what would he do? He might pre- 
tend, when he found that he could not 
prevent the employment of the flyer, that 
he had been partially responsible for it; 
and he might figure out a way to get rid 
of him without any suspicion of mur- 
der. And if that was what he wanted, 
there was nothing to prevent his tamper- 
ing with the ’chute, cutting off the gas 
from the rear cockpit to make the motor 
go dead, forcing his victim to jump— 

It was no wonder that Russ was silent 
as he got to his feet 


(To be continued in the November 
number of Tue American Boy.) 


LET THEM KAYNEE 


HERE?’S something about 
a Kaynee Shirt that the carefully dressed young 
fellow takes to—right from the jump! 

It is as smart as any shirt made for a man. It 
has the same tailored look—is made of the same 
choice fabrics. No man’s shirt ever set better, felt 
better, or wore better than Kaynee. That’s why 
real boys everywhere approve Kaynee. 

Your favorite dealer shows the newest and lat- 
est in Kaynee Shirts. You will like the jaunty- 
looking collar, with its non-curling points and 
proper spacing for your necktie. And you'll like, 
too, the ample proportions throughout. Shirts 
built to give new comfort and freedom at neck, 
shoulder, chest, arm. Price, too, is all in your 
favor. 

Ask also to see Kaynee Pajamas — the latest 
thing in slumber comfort. Fascinating color 
effects in one- and two-piece styles. And not a 
bind, bulge or hitch-up in ’em! 

THE KAYNEE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Model Aces, Get Ready for a Big Year! 


Build New Models, Join the A. M. L. A., and Plan for 
Next Year’s National Contest 


ENROLL IN THE A. M. L. A. 


Within a year, the Airplane Model League 


of America, 


headed _by Commander 


Byrd, William B. Stout, and a dozen other leading airmen, enrolled 200,000 members. 
Here are the services that it extended to these members—services it will extend to you 


during the coming year. It will— 
Help you in organizing airplane model clubs, 
advice in your airplane model building problems. ( 


Issue club charters. 
ou may write to the A. M. L. A,, 


Give you expert 
Bas 


enclosing a two-cent stamp, and get assistance on any phase of your model] plane work.) 


Send you a manual for five cents, that tells you with text and 
Give you free membership cards and buttons. 
Send you, for use in schools or clubs, a 


in model airplane construction. 
you how to hold contests and flying circus 


diagrams all the steps 
Tell 


two-reel motion picture on model plane construction, at low rental. 
Issue honor certificates for meritorious model plane building. (If you win four honor 
certificates for the four best-known types of planes you'll receive an autographed pic- 


ture of Clarence Chamberlin. 
the League, enclosing a two-cent stamp.) 


For full information concerning honor certificates, write 


Supply you with kits and materials, at cost, for building the types of planes described 


in THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Make you eligible to compete in any national contest officially sanctioned by the 


National Aeronautic Association. 
JOIN THE LEAGUE 


LD model airplane records have 
O been shattered into bits. The 

ships of a year ago are “wash- 
outs” to-day. 

Model airplane builders of 1928 are 
building ships of balsa and bamboo 
that last year’s model builders never 
dreamed of. Six minute indoor 
planes! Looping and stunting R. O. 
G.’s. Outdoor ships of inconceivable 
lightness and strength! 

Just how far model aviation has pro- 
gressed since last fall was astonishingly demonstrated at 
the First National A. M. L. A. Contest held in Detroit last 
June, when Aram Abgarian, Detroit high school boy, sent 
up his indoor ship for five minutes and 53 seconds—more 
than twice as long as the world’s record of a few months 
before. 

Those outdoor ships that flew out of sight of the judges; 
those scale models of marvelously accurate and neat work- 
manship; the scores of innovations on indoor and outdoor 
flying models—every phase of the contest testified to the 
strides that model aviation has taken. 

During the coming year, THE AMERICAN BOY Mag- 
azine, in a new and greater program, is going to bring you 
into step with this progress and Jead you into new worlds 
of model air sport. 

It’s going to tell you how to build those record-smashing 
planes that the last contest brought forth; it’s going to 
give you the key to experiments you yourself can conduct; 
it’s going to introduce you to new scale models—some of 
them replicas of famous foreign planes; it’s going to make 
available to you in greater degree the services of the 
growing Airplane Model League of America; it’s going to 
give you a comprehensive course in elementary aeronautics; 
and it's going to bring the champions of the continent to- 
gether in‘a national contest that will be even more mem- 
orable than the meet of last June. 


Join the A. M. L. A. 


O make the most of the program, enroll in the Air- 
plane Model League of America, Whether you're al- 

ready one of its 200,000 members or whether you're just 
starting out, fill in the coupon on this page and send it to 
League headquarters, American Boy Building, Second and 
Lafayette, Detroit. 

Membership in the A. M.L. A. costs just a 2-cent stamp. 
? The League is headed by Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, hon- 
orary president; William B. 
Stout, designer of the Ford 
Trimotor, all-metal monoplane, 
president; Clarence D, Cham- 
berlin, New York-to-Germany 
flyer; Major’ Thomas G, Lan- 
phier, ex-commander of the First 
Pursuit Squadron; Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, famous American 
ace, and other great leaders in 
aviation, vice-presidents, 

Your membership will entitle 
you to invaluable services. You'll get a free member- 
ship card and button. Your technical questions on 
model plane building—accompanied by a two-cent 
stamp—will be answered by Merrill Hamburg, sec- 
retary of the League and foremost model plane ex- 
pert. You'll be able to buy, at cost, materials for build- 
ing airplane models—hard-to-get materials such as 
balsa, the South American wood that’s one-half lighter 
than cork; bamboo, ambroid cement, special flat rub- 
ber for motors, and finely fashioned metal parts. 

The League will make available at low cost a 
two-reel motion picture covering every step in 


Chamberlin 


NOW AND PREPARE TO USE 
THESE PRIVILEGES. 


the construction of a model air- 
plane. It will award honor cer- 
tificates to boys who build mod- 
els that exceed certain minimum 
flights. It will tell you how to 
organize clubs and conduct club 
activities. It will issue club char- 
ters. Experts will tell you how 
to hold contests and indoor fly- 
ing circuses, 

Send in the coupon to-day and 
join in the march toward a 
knowledge of aviation! William 
B. Stout, League president, says 
that through building and flying 
models you learn the laws that 
even the great  three-motored 

planes must 
them better 
books. 


Build These New Models 


HE November magazine _ starts 

you on your program. In that is- 
sue you'll get the first set of draw- 
ings and instructions that will turn 
your den into a workshop and your 
parlor into an airport. 

Later, you'll learn to build the im- 
proved Baby R. O. G. (Rise Off 
Ground). During the past year, model 
fans have constructed R. O. G.’s that will fly for 90 sec- 
onds—nearly twice as long as any previous record! 

After that, the new indoor endurance plane designed by 
Ernest McCoy, Detroit model plane builder. This ship, a 
tractor with cambered (curved) wing and elevator, is ca- 
pable of flying six minutes. It will climb gradually to a 90- 
foot ceiling, circle until the motor is completely unwound, 
and then glide lazily to the floor with a “dead” stick. 

Then there'll be indoor commercial ‘models—planes with 
enclosed fuselages that bear a close resemblance to man- 
carrying planes and will fly; scale models of famous Amer- 
ican and European ships—models that do not fly but teach 
you the design of man-carrying aircraft; improvements in 
the outdoor twin pusher, the record-breaking contest ship 
that seems to have an incurable desire to fly out of sight. 

If you're new to model plane building, you may buy 
from the League for five cents a manual that describes the 
technique of construction—that tells you how to cover 
wing and tail with Japanese tissue, how to bend bamboo, 


obey—and you learn 
than you could out of 


Hamburg 


Airplane Model League of America, 
‘American Boy Building, 
Lafayette and Second, 
Detroit, Michigan. 3 
= an | ey 


I wish to enroll in the Airplane Model League of America 
and thereby to become eligible for the services it extends. I en- 
close a two-cent stamp for which please send back my mem- 
bership card and button. 


I am renewing my membership. 
I am enrolling as a new member... 
(Put a cross in the proper line above.) 
our name written clearly. 


Age.. Year in school... 


Home Address . 


City. 


Photo by Lee Krupnick, Tulse Daily World. 


Hoover and MacCrac- 
ken are strong for 
model aviation. 


how to dope and weter- 
proof surfaces, and how 
to_shape metal parts. 

In the spring, the 
League and associated 
newspapers and organiza- 
tions will conduct local 
contests in every part of 
the United States. More 
than likely, you'll be able 
to enter one of these con- 
tests. 

And then the National 
Meet! The meet _conduct- 
ed by THE AMERICAN 
BOY and sanctioned by 
the National Aeronautic 
Association ! 

Last year, 259 boys 
from hundreds of cities— 
from Maine all the way to 
Honolulu — competed for 
national honors at De- 
troit. They competed for 
six national trophies in- 
cluding the two ficial 
trophies of the National 
Aeronautic Association, 
for 198 medals, for trips 
to Europe and summer 
camps, for free tui- 
tion at aviation cor- 
respondence_ schools, 
for certificates of merit. They banqueted with Edsel Ford 
and met personally such airmen as William P. MacCracken, 
assistant secretary of commerce for aviation; Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, Eddie Stinson, Lieutenant Jack Harding, around- 
the-world flyer; William S. Brock, Detroit-to-Tokio flyer; 
Edward J. Hill and Arthur G. Schlosser, 1927 winners of 
the James Gordon Bennett International Balloon Races, and 
scores of others! They visited the famous Selfridge Field, 
home of the First Pursuit Squadron, and met Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Danforth, commandant. They inspected 
and climbed through the Fokker ship, “Josephine Ford,” 
in which Commander Byrd flew ever the North Pole. They 
saw the take-off of the Bennett race and inspected the 
planes of the National Reliability Tour—nearly every type 
of ship built in this country to-day! 

Building upon its experience in conducting this first 
contest, THE AMERICAN BOY is planning for you 
an even greater three days in 1929! Plan, now, to fol- 
low the magazine’s program throughout the year and 
to come to the National Meet next 
summer. Even if you do not win 
a local. contest, you may attend 
the national providing you find an 
organization to pay your expenses 
or are able to afford them yourself. 

Later issues of THE AMERICAN 
BOY will carry a full announcement 
of the national meet and will intro- 
duce you to new models. If you're 
impatient to start building now, here 
are the plans of ships that are avail- 
able—just send a two-cent stamp to 
League headquarters and tell which 
plans you wish: 

Baby R. O. G._ A plane with a 12-inch wing that 
will stay in the air from 30 to 60 seconds. 

Indoor pusher. A ship with the propeller behind 
the wing, after the fashion of certain present-day 
naval planes. 

Indoor tractor. The flat-wing type of endurance 
ship that—up to a few months ago—held the world’s 
indoor endurance record. 

Outdoor twin pusher. The two-propeller ship that 
holds the present world’s outdoor endurance record. 

Indoor commercial. A plane with a triangular fuse- 
lage that flies with the grace and steadiness of a 
trimotored monoplane. 

Hydroplane. Two-propellered pusher, equipped 
with pontoons, that holds the world’s record for 
length of flight after taking off from water—2 min- 
utes 52 seconds. 

Scale models of the Curtiss Army “Hawk,” 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” and Ford Trimotor. These 
an exact non-flying 24-inch replicas of the large 
ships. 

Baby R. O. W. (Rise Off Water). A tiny 12-inch- 
wing plane equipped with pontoons. 

two-cent stamp will bring you the plans for 
any of the foregoing ships, and the plans will tell 
you just how you may obtain materials at cost for 
building them. 

Get started on the most fascinating twelve months 
of your career. Your first step is to join the A. M. 
L. A. by sending in with a two-cent stamp the 
coupon on this page. Do that to-day. 


Stout 


October, 1928 


sate: black 
easy writer 


SAMPLE OFFER SX 
send $]22 for2 dome 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


308 Fifth St. - Hoboken, N.J. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


ALWAYS Ask For PLAYS cc: Years of Hits 
Comedy-Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical PLA Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Entertainments, 
Musical Readings, , PLAY Chalk Talk Books, Min: 
strels, Blackface Skits, Make: -up Goods. Catalog FREER. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 5. . Wabash, Dept. 59 CHICAGO 


The Best Shot 
inthe Neighborhood! 


It’s fun to have a reputation for 
“crack” shooting—and to come 
home from a hunt tired but with a 
real “bag.” 

Ask Dad to buy you one of hee 
famous Stevens rifles: No. 11,“ 
ior” or the “Little Scout’ No. 


i , 


Send, today, for your free 
copy of the Stevens Catalog. 


@ 


(at left) ‘Junior'' No, 11-. i 
caliber rifle. Single sh 

Thumb operated bolt, oat 
tive extractor. Take-down 
frame; one-piece stock and 
forearm. Weight 2% Ibs, 


Price $4.35. 


The No. 14 


2 tle Scout’? 
is similar in a m and bar- 
rel to No. 11 Made for .22 
long rifle cartridges. Price 
5.0, 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 641 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 


J. Stevens Arms Company 
Dept. 641, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Please send me complete Free Stevens 
Catalog. 


They Gave the World 
Wings (Continued from page 24) 


but it’ll help you to understand.” 
On September 30, the machine covered 


more than twelve miles — it came 
down, as it had four days earlier, when 
it ran out of gas. A larger gas tank w: 


installed, and the October 3 flight was 
fifteen miles. This attempt was ended by 
overheating the transmission bearings, to 
which no oil cups had been fitted. The 
next day Orville, after liberally greasing 
the bearings, kept the plane in the air for 
twenty-one miles; again lack of lubrica- 
tion brought it down. 

So that night the brothers and their 
helpers worked late. Oil cups were fitted 
to every bearing on the machine, and 
Wilbur and Orville hoped for a flight of 
at least an hour the next day. 

“Orville flew twenty-one miles yester- 
day,” Wilbur said. am going to beat 
that to-day.” 

That day, October 5, a farmer working 
with a hired hand in a corn field near 
Huffman’s Prairie noticed—as he had 
been accustomed to notice recent] y 
“the bo: were at it again.” 
much of a novelty to him any more. But 
after the big white form had run and 
kept on running, sailing back and forth, 
he began to show sur prise. 

“T just kept on shockin’ corn,” he told 
a friend, “and pretty soon I got all the 
way down to the fence. Well, I want to 
tell you, the durned thing was still goin’. 
I thought it’d never stop!” 

Wilbur almost thought the same 
The flight went beautifully, and he had 
covered twenty-four miles, a new record 
—when the motor sputtered and expired. 
The plane landed, and Orville came hur- 


thing. 


wrong?” 
tood up to look at the gas 
He measured its contents. 

dry,” he replied ruefully. “We for- 
before we started!” 
plane had flown for 
forty minutes, at thirty-cight miles an 
hour. It had turned and circled and 
soared and swooped, all without damage. 
The brothers were jubilant. 

Neverthele that was the final flight 
of the ar. The crowd at Huffman’s 
Prairie was so large that the brothers 
feared for spectators’ safety and the pro- 
tection of their own rights. They were 
determined not divulge any of the secrets 
of their work until they had completed 
negotiations with Washington. They al- 
ways invited observation of their flights, 
but they objected to too close inspection 
or to photography of their machine. 

So they put the airplane into its shed 
and announced that experiments for the 
year were at an end. 

Nothing had been heard from Wash- 
ington, although more than enough time 
had elapsed. They wrote again. 

“All our experiments have been con- 
ducted entirely at our own expense,” Or- 
ville wrote about this time. “In the be- 
ginning we had no thought of recovering 
what we were expending, which was not 
great, and was limited to what we could 
afford in recreation. Later, when a suc- 
cessful flight had been made with the 
motor, we gave up the business in which 
we were engaged, to devote our entire 
time and capital to the development of 
a machine for practical purposes. As 
soon as our condition is such that con- 
stant attention to business is not required, 
we expect to prepare for publication the 
results of our laboratory experiments, 
which alone made an early solution of 
the flying problem possible.” 

That government contract was to fur- 
nish them the leisure they wanted. It 
was to put the seal of approval on their 
work, moreover. They became more and 
more eager for it. 

Eventually an answer to their second 
letter arrived. 

“We cannot consider your suggestion 
that we buy your inventions or that we 
send a commission to investigate them,” 
it said. “We have neither time nor 
money to waste on a couple of Ohio 
cranks. We are not interested!” 


tank. 
“Tt’s 
got to refil 
But the 


nearly 


(To be concluded in the November 
issue of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


training, 


MILITARY 


ULVER: acapemy 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small classes, Unsurpassed 
equipment. Catalog, The Registrar, Culver, Ind. 


MANLIUS 


A school of distinguished standing. Scholarship, ath- 
| letics and military training build well-rounded man- 


hood. Allcolleges. Registration limited. Prospectus. 
General William Verbeck, Pres.,Box1510Manlius,N.Y. 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Satisfied patrons in 44 states. BILaLY success with boys who 

enter college. “Experienced faculty. Near Kuoxville, Year-round 

Sports. Swimming pool, Band. jan principles. R. 0. T. 
inlerate charges, Catslon. Colonel €. ft. Endsley, Supe 


intendent, Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN insrirute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. R.O.T.C. 44th year. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Box C-18, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware,N J. 


Shattuck School 


tention. 

8 coaches. 
acres. 68th 
Box 


Episcopat. College 
preparatory. Business 
oes Individual at- 
Oldest military school i: in vu. All athletics— 
a y on a team his ae pad size. 240 
4 alog. C. W. Newhall, Headmaster, 
B, Faribault, Minn. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 422% 


Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 teach- 
ers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams, 
‘Tennis. ile track. Golf links lable. Concrete 

pond. Catalog. R. Hugh - 


Box X, Bellefon' 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Ed. D., Headmaster 
or catalog address 


BOX M, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW _ JERSEY 


offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Sitm"and moral trainisg for 
college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, 
one of the most picturesque spots of America. Gymna- 
sium, Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address 
Box 160. Boyd Edwards, 0.D., $.1.0., H aster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


CARSONEONG 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live year 


A Military School, bth Grade to College, In the mountains midway 
between New York and Pittsburgh. Individual instruction. Enjoy- 
ing now its greatest years, Box 20, New Bloomfield, P: 


McCallie School 


College preparatory for boys over 12, Christian in- 
fluence. ‘Small classes, individual instruction. Military 

Splendid buildings, modern equipment, All 
sports. Summer School ith camp features. Lake. 
Catalog. Box A, — Chattanoc 


PEDDIE 


Rate 
$500 


Tenn, 


Emphasizes preparation for 
College Entrance Board Exam- 
inations. Six forms including 
two grammar grades. from 30 states. Modern 
buildings. 60 acres. ics for every boy. 63rd 
year, Box 10-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


ISKEIMINETAS 


A school for earnest boys, where progress 
depends on ability—and_ the ‘ Kiski 
Plan”. Write for it. + Kiskiminetas 
School, Box 925 ‘Saltsburg, Pa. w 


CAMP IN CANADA NEXT SUMMER 


On a beautiful island in Georgian Bay. Can be reached 
in one day from Detroit. Equipped for boys’, camp, 
buildings, dock, water supply etc. Pictures and descrip- 


tion to prospective purchasers, 
Box 650 OWEN SOUND, ONT. 


Electricity 


Offers Young Men Big Opportunities. LEARN 
IN LOS ANGELES. Boys ‘18 or over ONLY. 
Practical Course. Fine Equipment, 32 instruc- 
tors. Nominal Entrance Requirements, 23rd 
year. Prepares for Technical and Executive 
Positions. Catalog Free. Give Age. Dept. 1021 


National Electrical School 4° Sess Figueroa 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed course complete in one year. ‘Theory and 
practice, Catalog on request. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 3°° 


AMMER 


Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2333 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


No Joke to% 


‘akoma Aves 


Besuceessful. 
Picetipoeens win han eae. . 
‘ail Information an 
phonograph record. Dime covers postage 


162 Stimson, The Lewis Institute, Detroit 


DEFECTIVE 


Stammering, abnormalities of 
speech and voice effectively cor- 
SPEECH rected. Normal, sane method 

includes public speaking 
and play acting. Low rates. Free catalogue. 
SHELDON SCHOOL OF SPEECH, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure,” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 years, B.N. Bogue, 
11065 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


63 


MILITARY 


PAGE ACADEMY 


A BIG school for little boys And 
Page is designed wholly to serve their 
needs. Matrons give sympathetic 
motherly attention. Modified mili- 
tary. The largest school of its kind 
in America, Catalog 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1218 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EENBRIER “scnoor 


Prepares for college and business. Accredited. New 
modern fireproof buildings. Near White Sulphur 
Springs, 116th year. High moral tone. Ages 8 to 
21, All sports, Riding. R.O.T.C, Catalog. Address 
Rox B, COL. H. B, MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


MILITARY 


NEW High School and Japior Collese 
very 
MEXICO very RO. T. Ce 
Colonel MILITARY 


D.C. Pearson, Supt. 


Box N, Roswell, New Mexico 
MILITARY 
oLuMs1 ACADEMY 


Courses prepare for any college, Best plant in South. 
All athletics, golf and swimming pool, R.0.T.C. Write 
for catalog. Box 501, Columbia, Tenn, 


mmr HARGRAVE 2005 


HIGH scholastic standards at low cost, Prepares for college 
and business. Christian influence. Non-sectarian. Junior 
Dept. for boys 10-14. Excellent athletic equipment. Catalog. 
A. H. CAMDEN, A.B., Pres., Box B, Chatham, Va. 


MORGAN PARK Xcaveny 


ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school, Experi- 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy. 25-acre campus. 10 buildings, 2 
new, Summer Camp. 55th year, Catalog, Col. H. D. 
Abells, Supt., 


Box 928, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 
Randolph-Macon Academy 
Front Royal, Va. 


College preparatory school for boys. New fireproof buildings, 
Modern equipment. Healthful Shenandoah valley, 80 miles from 


INSTITUTE 


Washington. Swimming pool. Summer camp. Moderate rate 
Address Charles L, Melton, A. M., Box 419, Front Royal, V: 
ENTWORTH “canen¥ 


43 miles from Kansas City, 48 years 
of experience in training American youth. 
High Schodl. Junior College. Catalog. 
Col. S. Sellers, Box4108, Lexington, Mo. 


OHI eMilita 


Institute 


Accredited. High beautiful location, Lower school for 
younger boys. Supervised Athletics. A. M. Henshaw, 
Supt., Box 28, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Ht. Johns JPilitary Academy 


The American Rugby. Hminently fitted for training 
American boys. Thorough scholastic and military in- 
struction. Situated on high ground in Waukesha County 
Lake Region. Catalog. Box 21K, Delafield, Wis. 


A Ina 
Clean Sound 
Mind Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation, Military, 
Rey. ©. Young, 8. T. D., Rector 
For catalog addreas The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana 


MIAM 


In the Miami River 
school of high stant a 
training for manly 
diamonds. Catalog. 


DEVI Teucor!TARY 


Monthly, Boys § to 14, modified militar, training, 
2 mos. 
camp. “Maj. 


Military Institute 
Germantown Ohio 


ley, 14 miles from Dayton. 

is. College preparatory. Military 
‘ing. Football fields, 
cot Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., 


baseball 
x 5108 


2 miles from N. acres, Summer 
L. De Vitte, Box N, MoceA 


BRANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical health and 
R.0.T.C, un- 


holarship, New Buildings 


Splendid facilities. 


supervision of Army Officer. Junior 


building. 30 mi. south of Nashville. Address 
Kemper Military School ¥ayyg¢ 
Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 


athletic, military and general activities that reach every 


boy. An Honor System that builds character. High 
Schiool and_ Junior College. For catalogue address 
734 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
VALLEY FORGE Mir 
Academy 


Owned and Operated by the Valley Forge Military Academy 
Thorough preparation for college or business, 
scientific, commercial courses. Athletics. Polo, golf, 
bowling alleys, billiard rooms. 45 acres. Cavalry. Neur 
Philadelphia, Catalog. The Registrar, Devon, Pa. 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres.. Box 125, Mexico, Missouri 


STAUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 

One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disci- 
plinary training equalled by academic excellence. Col, Thos. H. 


Russell, B. S., LL. D., Pres., Box E, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


Lake Forest—Non-Military 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys 


On Lake—hour north of Chicago, Modern buildings. 
All athletics. Every boy on a team. Secure Catalog: 
J. W. RICHARDS, Prin, Box 149, Lake Forest, Il. 


THE ASSOCIATION of MILITARY 
COLLEGES and SCHOOLS 


Ilustrated Booklet sent on Request 


Clasaical, 


Five Park Street (Room 51), Boston. 


Big packet animal stamps 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
Mozambique, Barbados, ete.. includ: 
aribou, tiger, kangaroo, leopard, 
1, anteater, swan, giraffe, cle- 
it, springbok, ete. — absolutely 
Free to approval ‘applicants enclos« 
4 ing 4e postage. Write today! 


Andrew R. Perry, Dept. B., 36 Exch. PL. Providence, R.I. 


ALL{ LIECHTENSTEIN 


f Pretty Set of 20 Different, and 


20c 500 STAMPS 


All Different, Catalog $10, with Pretty Approvals & Lists 
Special Bargains:—200 different 7c, 1000 different 69c, 
United States 88c, 25 Airmail 10c, 25 Birds and Beasts 20c, 25 
Portraits 1c, 10 Triangles 25c, 25 different Scenes s 
Women 0c, 20 Famous Men 10c, 10 Architecture 10c, 10 
10e, 15 Scenery 10c, 10 Ships 10c, 10 Wild Animals 10c, 
10c, 25 Denmark 10c, 25 Norway 10c, 25 Sweden 10c 


Y. Rotnem Stamp Co., 545 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PS OOSems4OF | 


<a All Different! Catalog $6. 
(Approval Applicants Only) 


5 Canada, 


1000 Hinges, 50 Fr, Cols., 50 
Port. Cols., 50 fata Hod 60 Ru- 
fan 10c e: lodern Al. 


Try STAMP Go., 


AS 
Dept. 10, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo- 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7o net) 
And two other triangles, includ- 
ing scarce Nyassa triangle, are 
among the stamps in our 
packet of 53 different gen- 


wee eaamere™. Be 


vice Also some good approvals, 
0. W. CROWDER & CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Ma. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contain 


CVAGT deer ES, 
(Goddess of Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); and others, 
val applicants enclosing Sc this great packet will be sent 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also include free, atri- 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a emall package of hinge 


MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’ PACKET!! 


Containg scarce stamps from‘the following strange lands: 


‘0. appro- 


San Marino Hyderabad North Borneo Tanganyika 
Antioquia” Iceiand yassa Trinidad Tobago 
Gooee, pin St. Thomas Prince Ubangi 
nya Uganda E, Roumelia Uprer Volta 
He fends Rebun on Siam Wallis Futuna 
Monaco Sietre Leone Alaouites 


Gar UaMeR Merl thsket of“ ivenk countstia’? snd crake. jour 
friends envious! Price only {0c to approval applicants, Write TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 1) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 25 CENTS 


Catalogue value $10. 

Sc to Approval Applicants 

iio aiterent Toe 15 triangle stamps 49c; 
100 Balkan States 35¢;-100 British ¢ Gol; 

. 80e; 100 Portuguese Cols, 50c. 

trated Lints Free. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


‘Only 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


on 6 ee 
packets for $3.00! 
LOMA STAMP CO. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from Including 
100 Different Foreign Countries | Avast 
20 CENTS, 


muope: West Indies, etc. for ONLY 
with each order, our pamphlet which tells’ ‘How to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly,’ together with our price list 
albums, supplies, and hundreds of bargains in sets, packets 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co.,Room 81, 604 Race St.,Cincium 


BLACK U.S. POSTAGE Given Away 

with each order. 150 Mixed stamps 40 different countries, 

EM Europe, Asia, Africa, $& C America, Australia, Lebanon, 

Syria, Russia, Hej, Liberia, Bris Peach Colonies, War 

FREEi issues, 500 Hinzes,& Pocket stock book, ALL for 20c. 
1000 all diferent stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept.AM. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

VARIETIES 


00 fie ersrecis: FREE 


Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
100 Different Stamps Free 
2c for return postage. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
STAMPS FREE! All different. 
Postage 2cents. 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
sheets sent with each order. 
A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, . Toledo, Ohio 
Ze. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 
f countries, etc., 3c. Biggerones, lic, 
Stamp Guide l0c. Direct importers; album manufacturer 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St., Dept.12, BOSTON, MASS. 
100 different unused and used stamps from many 
countries, including British and French Colonies, 
COVERT STAMP CO., 712 £.& B. Bldy., Rochester, N. Y. 
FR E 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

20c. 60% approval sheets sent with each order. 
to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
1657 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 

STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 

45c, $1.35, 82.45. Illustrated world catalog (2 books) for 20c 
COVERT CO. QUALITY PACKET 10c 

with our big 60% dis. approval sheets. 

stamps to applicants for 


Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ete. ae ple: Fine Roman_ Silver 
Sy .D. 35; Egyptian Scarab, 
told § $1.50; Widow's Mite .50: 
Gems or ‘coins 35; Indian Ax 
4s, alt arrow. .35; 60 mixed coins .45. 


Retail List & coin or 3 bills .06; Bie) Ripe ‘book 50c, 
ELDER CORP'N, W. 37th St. N.Y. 


LUCKY Boy LUCKY BOY 


Including 115 or more diff. C 
Triangle, Ferocious Animal, 
Queer Birds, Maps, beautiful 
scenery stamps—at least one 


complete set and 25 or more countries represented, in- 
cluding Asia, Africa, South & Central America, British 


Colonies, U. SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


S. and even 
Send 4o for 100 different and big bargain set & packet list 


Palmer Stamp Co. ,8221 Linwood Ave. , Detroit, Mich 


The Dark Continent 


Over 50 diff. stamps all from mys- 
terious Africa; including Algeria, 
Tchad, Gold Coast, Morocco, St. 
Thomas, Togo; scarce ZAMBESIA 
& thenew stampsof Congo picturing 
“STANLEY” famous jungle ex- 
plorer. All for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 


PARK STAMP CO., 589 Beacon St., 


CONGO 
paauicaned 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 


tho 
beautitul ‘Greece red cro 
t of 50 diff 


provals. 
lists with 


Tilustrated Album; 50 Difforent 
Foreign Stamps; Pack of Stamp 
Hinges; Perforation Gang 
Hints to Collectors; Big Ilu 
trated Price List. 

W. W. BETTS, Box 5, Clearfield, Pa. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 
million dofiare dateresting!); perforation gauge and me, scale, 
Sina tbo: Talrmail et: inloteating stamp from, eoalien ie 
Seen, Lew en treater 
Malay, Duteb Ind ~, Bte. entire outfit tor 12¢ to approval 
applicants!” Nice pocket stock book, walwe ¢ée with every ordert 
ANCHER STAMP CO, 
148 CLERK ST., JERSEY CITY, 


to approval applicants 


nu 
book ir your duplicat 
The bis $8 outhe eee for only 8 centa to son canta for my fa- 


mous QUICK SERVICE APPROVALS. Big Price List 4c extra! 
D. M. Ward, 605 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. 
To Approval Applicants Giving Reference 

500 Different 2c Different $2.75 

Album holding 4000 ‘different Te 
JOHNSON STAMP’ co., (AB) Jamestown, N.Y. 
Wonder 
Lot 


| 00 All Different STAMPS 55¢ 
10c 
CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, 


A REGULAR CIRCUS: Congo Lion, Sudan Camel, 
Gabon Savage, Tel i 
Cameroon Mountains, 

outfit. 


jonnersville, Ind, 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 7.1.72. nice 
Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, Mauri- 


tius, and other good British Colonials sent free to ali 
applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval Selec- 
tions. 2c stamp Rostage, Please do not remit in coin, 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


78 Far-off Countries — Only 10c 
Angola, Dahomey, ANC eee 
Martinique burg, Peru, Newfound: 
Maxtinga "arvelous picket" aiietent stipe Teoma 
different count _ Bargain price 


10c, 


CD; Rasers ees 198 Flatiron Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


25 UNUSED COLONIALS 
100 DIFFERENT. STAMPS F R E E $ 


. Pictures of Camels, Tigers, Oxen. Ant- 
il bitants, 


All genuine 
Send 4 cents for 


Liverpool ENGLAND 


ontaze only and request approvals 
URN & > eaten London Road, 


Lisi 
$4 Catalog Value Sent FREE 
to all those sending for our 
popular approvals. Postage 2c. 
W. B. Stamp Co., West Bend, Wisconsin 
Old Same bronze coin 2c; silver coin Alex, gee 

a Great, 2200 years old, ‘ec; U. 8. 45 cent 30c 
6 diff. dates U. 8. large cents 4c; En land 

Omns 1797 Cartwheel 2 pence, wt. 2 oz. 5 TS 
‘Trade dol. $1.10; New Selling ‘Lists eet 
St. Louis Stamp & CoinCo., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


FREE PACKET stance 
STAMPS 
from Azerbaijan, Dutch Indies, Newfoundland, 
Canada, etc., to new applicants for our 50 and 60% 
sheets. Enclose postage 2c. 1000 best hinges 10c. 
George Flagg, 165 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set of interesting stamps from this im- 
portant and unique country together with catalogues. 
Also large illustrated album list and Bargain Prices on 
thousands of sets and packets all free for 2c postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


SENSATIONAL STAMP SACRIFICE 


‘We are offering at a sacrifice ten ready mounted approval 
sheets, Each sheet contains 20 different varieties. Catalog 
value over 83.00. Our sacrificed price only 25c. Post free. 
Don’t overlook this great money-making opportunity. 

Stamp Exchange Co., 72 Cedar Ave., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 
TIP-TOP fice. sro! ie tee 

good stamp from Kenya & Ugand 
(cannibal land!) Gold Coast, Persia—al/ for ten cents pe 


applicants for Tip-Top approvals! 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FREE 2 Wall St. Stock Transfer Slips 


containing U.S. and N. Y. revenue stamps 
100 all different foreign to collectors who request our bargs f 
approval sheets and enclose 8c for postage. Stamps as low ag 
iq cent up on our sheets. Lowest priced sheets in the world. 

Herbert A. Keigwin, Box 192, Middletown, N. ¥. 


80 diff. coins 47¢; Roman silver coin 35c; 


premium of £0 different stunning 
stamps, pocket stamp book, 


Stamps in the 
Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


NCLE SAM’S 
newest com- 
memorative 


stamps recall the dis- 
covery of the Ha- 
waiian Islands by 
Captain James Cook, 
English navigator, a 
century and a_ half 
ago. They are our 
current 2c red, with 
the picture of Wash- 
ington, and 5c blue, 
with the head of 


PR Re re nS 


Congo, 5c green- 


Roosevelt, appropri- ish black. Portrait 
ately overprinted for of Sir Henry M. 
the celebration at Stanley. 


Hawaii in August. 

Perhaps you fellows have sometimes 
wondered what is the procedure followed 
by the post office department in notifying 
the postmasters throughout the country 
that new stamps are soon to appear. The 


Spanish 
offices in 
Morocco. 
20c 
black, 
special 
delivery. 


UREERAAR RAN 


job is done with small circulars sent out 
by the third assistant postmaster general. 
The circular quoted below, distributed on 
July 13, gives you the idea and at the 
same time serves to describe the new 
Hawaiian commemoratives: 

“Postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service are notified that the de- 
partment is preparing a special issue of 
surcharged postage stamps for placing 
on sale in all Hawaiian post offices in 
connection with the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration to be held August 15 to 20. 

“The issue will be limited to 2-cent and 
5-cent stamps of the current series, to be 
surcharged ‘Hawaii’ across the upper half 
of the stamp, with the dates ‘1778-1928’ 
Daley, The surcharge will be in black 
ink. 

“The surcharged stamps will first be 
placed on sale August 13, 1928, at the 
post office in Honolulu, Hawaii. The 
stamps will be placed on sale at the other 
Hawaiian post offices as soon thereafter 
as supplies of the surcharged stamps are 
received. 

“For the benefit of collectors and deal- 
ers there will be placed on sale at the 
philatelie agency, Washington, D. C., on 
the same date, a limited quantity of these 
stamps. 

“The surcharged stamps will not be 
placed on sale in post offices within the 
United States proper and postmasters 
shall not submit requisitions to the de- 
partment for stocks thereof. 

“The total quantity of surcharged 
stamps except those placed on sale at the 
philatelic agency will be sent to the post- 
master, Honolulu, who will make distri- 
bution to district and accounting post of- 
fices in accordance with the department’s 
instructions. 

“Although the sale of the special is- 
sue of surcharged stamps will be re- 
stricted to post offices in Hawaii and the 
philatelic agency, the stamps will be valid 
for the prepayment of postage at all post 
offices now using ordinary United States 


stamps. 
“R. 8. Regar, 
Third Assistant Postmaster 
General.” 

From the foregoing you'll note that 
collectors may buy these Hawaiian com- 
memoratives, as long as a stock contin- 
ues available, by addressing the Phila- 
telic Agency, Division of Stamps, Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C. 
Don’t send unused postage stamps—send 
either cash or a money order! The total 
supply is limited—probably too small to 
meet. the demands of philatelists. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


PREMIUM OF 15 DIFFERENT FRENCH 
COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS 


F-R-E-E 


to those who fill out coupon below and enclose 
2c postage stamp. 


I have... variety in my collection. 
Please send approvals from following Coun- 


tries 
Name 
Address 

(Write name and address plainly) 


UNION STAMP COMPANY 
660 Summit Avenue - Union City, N. J. 


12 British Colonies Free 


You will find the large showy picture stamps on 
my approvals at 50% discount. Extra premium 
for prompt returns. Postage 2c. 

CHAS. BUSHNELL, 4728 Princeton Ave., Tacony, Phila, Pa. 


Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No boy interested in United States or British North America 
should be without our largest and latest 32-page list for 
1828, sent free on request. “No free premiums or gifts,’* 
we put full value into the stamps we 

STANLEY GIBBONS IN! 38a. Park Row, “ie YORK CITY. 


500 Mixed Stamps 10c 


1000 Peelable Stamp Hinges 12¢ 
H. S. FEDERAL, 33 Pine St.. 


$1Q00 tor =u 


Granville, NLY 
A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guaranteed to cat- 
alog over $10.00 offered to approval applicants for only 25e. 
Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 
BOYS Bema taes, elading Teh, 
cants. If you will write at once we will 


include a stamp album, perforation gauge, and a big bar- 
gain list without extra charge. Stamp Albums 16 
spaces $1.50, $2.60 and $3.60, U. 

Hill Stamp 12 Leonard St., Waitham, 
Animals, Birds, 


500 Stamps 17c! Ss ms: 


Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants 
only. Plenty U.S. ic up. 1000 hinges 10c, 3000 25c. 
B. ELMER, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


15 Diff. Triangle Stamps Only 35c 


or 500 different stamps and 15 triangles for only 55 cents, or 1000 
different stamps and 15 triangles for $1 to approved 31 
Speelal—25 different Canadian including new Confederation 
and 5 Newfonndland, only 10 cents. Lists free. 

Write VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 11, London, Ont., Canada 


STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps free with a request 
for my popular approvals at 50% discount. None 
better. Many good sets free with each return. 
Postage 2c. A. BAUER, PALMYRA, N. J, 


Wane BOYS-GIRLS 


i EARN 
A -<\\ Beautiful Premiums 


Lots of fun making designs and cartoons with 
Rotractor; eleven-instruments-in-one. Each Ro- 
tractor package has a plan that tells you how easy 
it is to earn many beautiful premiums. Send 50c 
for Rotractor. 

ROTRACTOR SALES CORP. 
140 W. 24th St., Dept.M. New York City 


Packet 108 stamps including Tchad, 


Including Maps, 


LD) 


IWANT YOU occ 
THE WONDERFUL Ton Nae 


AMERICAN GAME 


scst SEND FOR SAMPLE-MAKE EASY MONEY 


EDWIN P. McCOLLOM, Box 263, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ARQ'10-/30 aweeck extra money 
inspare time servicing Radio Sets 


‘Magous Norgren, Barksdale, Wise, made 8660 in less than 
8 year, after work. EF. Donohue, 45 Bart St me 


Print Your Can 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 
Print for others, big profit. Complete 

, Potary $149, All 

tite for catalog presses type 

'Y CO., P-27, Meriden, Conn. 


Tho finest indoor game. Become an expert 

at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 

struction sets and tables in many sizes fully 
34 cost hy building your own, 

Send for free illustrated catalogue 
and name of dealer 
THE EARLE Co. 
Dept. 20 S. Portland, Maine 


equipped. Sa 


Tables as Low as 


*3.50 


October, 1928 


AMERICA’S FIRST BICYCLE 


AND THE 


LEADER EVER SINCE 


This means something to you if you 
are planning on getting a bicycle. 
COLUMBIA could not be the leader 
all these years unless it was a bicycle 
of superior quality. 


Highest grade steel, patented Pope 
Spun Steering Head, COLUMBIA 
Drop Forged “Heat-treated” Cranks 
with the COLUMBIA Double D Drive 
Sprocket, COLUMBIA Bearings, CO- 
LUMBIA one-piece Aluminum Pedals 
that can’t rust, Fisk Cord Tires, Moto- 
bike No. 2 Saddle, New Departure 
Brake, Red Jewel Rear Reflector, 
Drop-side Guards with automobile 
flare on Front Guard, Steel Armored 
Rims, COLUMBIA Colors. 


From Calais, Me., to “Frisco” 
From Key West to Duluth 


many thousands are in daily use. It’s 
the popular bicycle whether for work 
or play. 


COLUMBIAS have carried to victory 
many famous riders. They have earned 
a real reputation for speed, perfect 
balance, easy running qualities, ex- 
clusive features, stamina. They are 
sturdy but not too heavy, they last a 
long time. 

We don’t for a minute ask you or 
expect you to buy a COLUMBIA be- 
cause the other fellow is doing it, but 
if you are like other boys, you intend 
to have a good bicycle sometime, and 
the most bicycle for your money. 
Then you owe it to yourself to know 
all about the COLUMBIA and we will 
welcome an opportunity to send you a 
descriptive catalog of these bicycles 
and to tell you all about 


The 1929 Models 


Improvements, New Features 
The Last Word in Bicycles 
Junior Roadster, Motobikes, 
Arch Bars, Roadsters, Racers, 
Juveniles and other styles. 


Now being shipped to dealers in all 
parts of the country. 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to see your 
COLUMBIA dealer? He will be glad 
to talk with you and show you the 
new machines. They cost no more 
than ordinary bicycles. 


All Columbias 

have this name- 

plate. It repre- 

sents quality 

and value. Look 
for it. 


Makers also of the famous COLUM- 
BIA Children’s Vehicles (Bicyclets, 
built like a real COLUMBIA bicycle, 
Boycycles, Cyclets, Pedicycles). 
Prices low. Sold everywhere. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 9 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Largest Manufacturers of Quality Wheel Goods 


Over 2000 COLUMBIA dealers 
When writing mention Dept. 9 


Congo, too, has turned back history’s 
pages and has issued special stamps 
to commemorate an event of a half-cen- 
tury ago—the formation of this Belgian 
colony in Africa, in 1878. 

Sir Henry ‘M. Stanley, the journalist- 
explorer who discovered the lost Living- 
stone and who continued his expedition 
“in darkest Africa” under commission 
from the New York Herald and the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, and thereby pre- 
pared the way for colonizing Congo on 
behalf of Belgium, is honored with the 
new séries. His portrait, with the final 
name inscribed, is the uniform design on 
all values—5 centimes greenish-black, 10c 
purple, 20c red-orange, 35c deep green, 40c 
red-brown, 60¢ olive-brown, 1 franc car- 
mine, lfr 60c slate, lfr 75¢ dark blue, 2fr 
sepia, 2fr 75¢ mauve, 3fr 50c claret, dfr 
deep blue-green, 10fr ultramarine, and 
20fr mauve. 

Engraved, and in sheets of 100, these 
stamps have the curious distinction of 
having been printed in Belgium from 
Dutch ink by American machinery on 
Swedish white wove paper for a colony 
in Africa! They were issued on the oc- 
easion of the recent visit of King Albert 
and Queen Elizabeth. 


Notre Dame d’Orval 


NOTHER recent Belgian series con- 
sists of | semi-postal adhesives 
through the sale of which Belgium will 
finance in part the restoration of the an- 
cient Abbey of Notre Dame d’Orval. 
Such designs are used as a white-mantled 
monk sculpturing a pillar; the legend of 
Duchess Mathilda; the rose window of 
Orval, with a monk plowing; and the ab- 
bey as it is purposed to restore it. These 
stamps, to be valid for postage for a year 
and a half, are in values of 5, 25, 35 and 
60 centimes, 1 franc 75c, and 1, 2, 3, 5 and 
10 francs, each selling in excess of face. 
Turkey has issued two  semi-postal 
sets—one for the benefit of the local 
Red Cross organization and the other to 
aid the national fund for orphans. The de- 
sign on the Red Cross series shows a map 
of the country surcharged with a crimson 
crescent, and the seven values range from 
% piastre to 50pi. Two infants and a 
white crescent feature the design of the 
orphan adhesives, the denominations be- 
ing 1, 2 and 5pi. 

Western Australia will celebrate its 
centenary next year, and a 1% pence 
commemorative stamp will appear. The 
design is expected to include a_ black 
swan, which appeared on nearly all of 
Western Australia’s adhesives from 1854 


| to 1912. In the latter year Western Aus- 


tralia discontinued its own stamps and has 
since used those of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. 

This year Egypt recalls the centenary 
of the founding of its School of Medicine, 
and as part of the celebration the In- 
ternational Medical Congress takes place 
in Cairo. To commemorate both events, 
three special stamps are being issued, the 
designs including a portrait of the founder 
of the school; a symbol of Amenhotep, 
first of the country’s ancient “medicine 
men,” and a picture of the Hospital of 
Kasr el Ani. 


Look for A. M. L. A. Chat 
in November 


Scores of interesting letters from 
members of the Airplane Model 
League of America are dropping in 
every month. Letters telling of fas- 
cinating flying experiences, of new 
designs and improvements in 
models. 

We didn’t have room to publish 
any of these letters this month be- 
cause we wanted to tell you about 
our 1928-29 airplane model pro- 
gram. (See Page 62.) 

But in next month’s 


airplane 
model article there'll be a section 
devoted to chat of—and by—A. M. 
L. A. members. Read it, and mail 
your own contributions to the 


AIRPLANE MODEL EDITOR. 


No. 43 
Bolt, 
Action 
Single 
Shot 


The SILVER ACE 
FOKKER TYPE _ 


‘This newest SILVER ACE Flying Model isabeauty, 
with a 34 inch wing span, And like all models we 
design, it is a very long flier. This gi 
weighs only seven ounces, and to 
central motor is used. The other two, like the 
tapered wings, are detachable. 

You can build this fying Friendship as quickly and 
surely as our celebrated models of the Ryan, Stin- 
son, or Fairchild Types. A complete construction 
set, with all patterns directly printed on Balsa 
Veneer, ready to cut out, all 
drawings, three SILVER ACE dummy motors, and 


a winder. 


Price $9.00 plus soc for delivery, if your store 
cannot supply you. Pair Pontoons $4.00 extra 


Catalog—1o cents. 


THE AERO MODEL COMPANY 
329 Plymouth Court 


Hundrea Hunting Hounds 
CHEAP. Fur Finders. 
Free Trial, Hunting Horns, 
Free Catalog. 

KENNEL SUPPLY, M021, Herrick, Ill. 


Makers. 
Collars, Etc. 


TRAVEL ON “UNCLE SAM'S” PAY ROLL 


Railway Mail 
Clerks = 
158 — $225 
*fonth 
MEN—BOYS 
17 up 


Mail Coupon 
Today Sure 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept.H185, Rochester, N.Y. 
Sirs:, Rush to me, without charge. [1] 32, 
page book with sample conching, [2 
1Governmen Jobs 

1 2D, [3] Tell me how to get a posi 


Name .. 


You’d Think It 


Cost 


Twice as Much! 


Pick up either one of these famous Hamilton models. 


Try the ‘feel’? of them, sight along the barrel, observe 
their finish and careful construction. You will wonder how 
it’s possible to produce such a fine rifle for so little money. 

The Bolt Action Hamilton is a take-down model—the 
most modern single shot rifle made today. The lock, 
extractor and firing pin are built in the Bolt—the only 
popular-priced Single Shot with Bolt Action similar to 
an Army rifle. Fast action, safe, handsome in appearance, 
with bronze-lined, rifled barrel. Think of it, a .22 calibre 
Bolt Action for only $3.50! 

At just a little less cost, you can get the dependable 
Hamilton Single Shot Rifle pictured, for $3.25—equally 
well made, and finished with all the skill that has resulted 
from twenty-eight years of successful rifle-making. 


Be sure it’s a Hamilton and you'll own a rifle to be proud of! 
Ask your dealer to show you these snappy Hamilton Rifles, or if 
he is not yet supplied, we will send any model prepaid on receipt 
of price. Illustrated leaflet sent to you on request. 


C. J. HAMILTON & SON 
311 HAMILTON STREET PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


S! VALUABLE GIFTS 


Sell White's Christmas 
Cards, Get White's Gift Oer- 
tificates, or make your selec- 
tions from over 150 different articles, 
knives, sporting goods, cameras, pens, 
devel. tools, etc., given to you for 
‘ite’s Gift ‘Certificates. Send today 
for free catalogue and details how you 
5 can get these gifts without cost to you. 
U.&@ WHITE'S QUAINT SHOP, Dept. A Westfield, Mass. 


Y 


iant Fokker 
ly, only the 


OR Boy.” 


Real Fun ana Healthy Exercise 
You can do this too with a 
Johnson Ideal Spinning Rope 


18 feet long, 
Cotton Cord, 
10 small boy 
large boys 


arts, instructions. 


These ropes are 
of satin finish 
in two sizes—No. 


size, 90c—No. 12 


Chicago 


or men, $1.25, post paid. Il. 
ustrated instruc- tions show- 
ing primary rules of rope 


spinning, by Ber- nard S. 
Mason, free with 
After you have 


ed the first stunts, 


ae 


will want Bernard 
new book, “How 
: ; Rope”, with pic- 
= ‘ cribing all rope 
tricks, how to throw 
do trick cow-boy 
75c. Ask your 


write — pairs 


Johnson Ideal Halter Co. 
AURORA, ILL. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
or SARNIA, ONT., CAN. 

SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH 
“How to Spin a Hares Bernard 8. Mason's new book. 
Just off the press. ighty peers Twenty pages of pic- 
tures showing rope spinning, lariat throwing, cowboy 

knot tyin ¢ postpaid, 


Money 


spinning 
a lariat and 
knots,price 


Sere eek - dealer or 


int of 


now open to men, boys, 18 


66 


“Come 


On, 
Weather!” 


You’LL welcome stormy days 
when you wear a Fish Brand 
Slicker. Warm and snug and 
roomy. Long enough to protect 
your legs. Big, reinforced pock- 
ets that will hold your books. 
Stoutly built, to wear year after 
year. 

Tower’s Fish Brand Slickers 
are favorites at all the schools 
and colleges because they’re 
not only sturdy but good-look- 
ing. The “Varsity” and “Varsity 
Junior” models have either but- 
tons or buckles, strap collar or 
plain, as you prefer. They come 
in olive-khaki, yellow or black, 
in all boys’ and men’s sizes. And 
there are sou’wester-brimmed 
“Middy” hats to match, 

Stores everywhere carry 
Tower’s Fish Brand Slickers. 
Get your “Rainy Day Pal” and 
be ready for the next stormy 
day. A. J. Tower Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


Make sure it’s a Tower’s Fish Brand 

Slicker—the sturdy, weather-proof kind 

the cowboys wear, out on the open 
range. 


Rule of Thumb 


In Montana a railway bridge had been 
destroyed by fire and it was necessary to 
replace it. The bridge engineer and his 
staff were ordered in haste to the place. 
Two days later came the superintendent 
of the division. 

Alighting from his private car, he en- 
countered an old master bridge-builder. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent—and the 
words quivered with energy—“I want this 
job rushed. Every hour's delay costs the 
company money. Have you got the engi- 
neer’s plans for the new bridge?” 

“T don’t know,” said the bridge-builder, 
“whether the engineer has the picture 
drawed yet or not, but the bridge is up 
and the trains is passin’ over it.” 


No Words to Waste 


Two farmers met on the road and 
pulled up. 

“Si, I’ve got a mule with distemper. 
What'd ye give that one of yours when 
he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap.” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpentine 
and it killed him,” 

“Killed mine, too. Giddap.” 


Faithful to Old Friends 


Mrs. Smythe: “I’m soliciting for a char- 
ity organization. What do you do with 
your cast-off clothing?” 

Mr. Smith: “I hang them up carefully 
and go to bed. Then in the morning I 
put them on again.” 


More Suitable 


Fond Mother: “My daughter’s voice is 
really quite charming, but somehow it 
never seems to blend well with the piano 
accompaniment.” 

Bored Young Man: “Why not try the 
bagpipes?” 


Fate’s Favoritism 


Lady: “Why are you crying?” 

Boy: “My aunt has fallen down the 
stairs.” 

Lady: “But she will soon get better.” 

Boy: “I know, but my little sister saw 
her fall and I didn’t.” 


or 


Magic Moment 


“How are you?” 

“Very ill—I have just been to the, doc- 
tor because my memory is going.” 

“Um—by the way—could you lend me 
a fiver?” 


That Settled It 


Aviator: “The engine’s stalled and a 
wing’s off.” 

Passenger (on first flight and nervous) : 
“Thank goodness! Now we can go down.” 


“That old crow got shot full of bird 
shot!” 
“Yeh—a case of caws and effect.” 


Time to Get a New Boss 


“How do you like your new boss?” 

“Rotten. We don’t pull together at all. 
When I’m late he’s early and when I’m 
early he’s late.” 


Inventor's Triumph 


I eat my peas with honey, 
I have done it all my life; 
They do taste kind of funny, 
But it keeps them-on the knife. 


Well, Well, So They Are! 


Taxicabs are like ball games, they are 
often called on account of the rain. 


Use a Bathtub 


Never break your bread or roll in your 
soup.—Etiquette hint in an English paper. 
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“Come on, Fire!”—(Poem)— 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Learn Cartooning 


By the Landon Picture Chart Method 
| Guided by this method hundreds of boys have de- 

veloped surprising talent during spare time because it 
| develops originality quickly. They 
have sold drawings while learning 
and later many have secured fine 
positions as cartoonists, and are now 
earning from $50 to $300 a week. 
Whether you think you have talent 
or not send NOW for sample Pic- 
ture Chart to test your ability, 


eb 
and facts about the possibilities 
in cartooning for YOU, State your 


= L 


THE LANDON SCHOOL @ikVinann, “6: 


‘or Exposed Roll, 

We develop and overnight! Special for this month only; new’ 
low prices on ete, etc. Send your films! 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co.,11-CBell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Couldn ’t Play a Note — 


Now Makes *100% 


“When I sent for your catalog, I didn’t know a 
note of music. A few months after I bought my 
Wurlitzer instrument, I had taken my place in a 
professional orchestra. Now I am making $100 
a week, three times what I madeasaclerk. I 
ee Sen bady new Moke easy it is—anyone 
who can whistle a tune can learn to play a musi- 
cal instrument.”—Bill Carola. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


‘You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
for an ample free trial in your own home, Exa- 
mine the instrument, note the fine workman- 
ship, the full, rich tone value and especially how 
easy itisto play. No obligation to buy—no ex- 
pense for thetrial. We make this liberal offer 
because we want you to try for yourself a genu- 
ine Wurlitzer instrument, the result of 200 years 
experience in musical instrument building. 
Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. This is your opportunity to try afam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in your own home. 


Illustrates and describes every known 
musical instrument—more than 3000 ar- 
ticles, many of them shown in full 
. colors. All genuine Worlitzer instru- 
ments—buy direct from Wurlitzer, 
and save money. ial 
offers on complete outfits. 
We also give you our Free 
Trial, Easy Payment Plan, 
No obligation. 


Send Coupon 
Today! 


| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1057 | 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 


Send Free Book on musical 
Aiko your Bree Tal, Beay' Payment Plane "No ob: 


is Coupon 


[| Name....... 


Addr 088 anna erste eecw eee 


City __...--woeeenen-nnnconnvene-State_----___. 


Instrument. 


October, 1928 


Wherever yox live or wherever yox go, you will always be near a Ford dealer who is equipped to give prompt, reliable, intel 
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ent service and whose mechanics 


Sore ¥ : i 
have been specially trained to keep your car in good running order for many thousands of miles at a minimum of expense 


Pleasant and swift is the longest trip 
when you travel in the new Ford 


Wuen you see the new Ford you are impressed 
instantly by its low, trim, graceful lines and 
the beauty of its two-tone color harmonies. 

As you. watch it in traffic, on hills, and on 
the open road you can note how quickly it 
accelerates-and get some idea, too, of the 
speed and power of its 4o-horse-power engine. 

But only by driving the new Ford yourself 
can you fully appreciate the easy-riding com- 
fort which is such an outstanding feature of 
this great new car. 

One reason, of course, is the fact that the 
new Ford is equipped with four Houdaille 
hydraulic shock absorbers—two front and 
two rear. Yet even these shock absorbers of 
themselves do not account for the complete 
riding comfort of the new Ford. 

Equally important is the low center of 
gravity and the low ratio of unsprung weight 
to sprung weight, due principally to the de- 
sign and construction of the new transverse 
springs. 

The riding quality of any car, as you may 


know, depends to a great extent upon 
the ratio of the weight carried above 
the flexible ends of the springs (the 
sprung weight) to the weight carried 
below the flexible ends of the springs 
(the unsprung weight). 

Unsprung weight is, in effect, a hammer 
with which every unevenness encountered by 
the wheels deals a blow against the sprung 
weight of the car. The flexible ends of the 
springs must absorb these blows if the car is 
to ride comfortably. 

It follows that the lower the proportion of 
unsprung weight, the less violent will be the 
hammer blows delivered against the frame, 
body and motor of the car. 

Here you can see the advantage of the trans- 
verse type of spring used in the new Ford. In 
this design, the springs rest on their flexible 
ends with the heavy center part uppermost. 
Through this construction, the weight of the 
springs becomes part of the sprung weight 
instead of the unsprung weight and the force 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


of road shocks is thereby reduced. 

Furthermore, all road shocks are 
imparted at the outer flexible end of 
the spring instead of the middle. The 
most sensitive part of the spring re- 
ceives the shock first, diminishing 
the effects of sharp impacts before they reach 
the sprung weight of the car. 

Rebound of the springs to such impacts is 
controlled by the Houdaille hydraulic shock 
absorbers, specially designed for the new Ford. 

These shock absorbers give the spring a free 
range of action when the car is being driven 
over smooth highways. Yet there is instant 
shock-absorbing effect as soon as the car 
encounters any bump or rut in the road. 

These shock absorbers operate on the prin- 
ciple of hydraulic resistance and require little 
attention . . . merely filling the reservoir with 
commercial glycerine at intervals of 5000 to 
10,000 miles. The usual 500-mile lubrication 
will keep the shock absorber connecting links 
working smoothly and silently. 


ty SE ER TLE INO ET MS ES SIR 


YANKEE $1.50 
New improved 
model of the world’s 
most famous and 
popular watch. Al- 
‘ways dependable and 
sturdy. Millions in 
use. Yankee Radio- 
lite, only 75¢ more, 

tells time in the dark, 
$2.25. 


JUNIOR $3.25 
Tens of thousands of 
boys will want this 
watch for school and 
play use. Small (12- 
size) and handsome. 
Mat finish metal dial 
with double sunk 
effect. Junior Radio- 
lite, $4.00. 


WATERBURY $5 
Jeweled movement 
«+. engraved desi 
... chromium finish. 
Chromium is dia- 
mond-like in hard- 
ness, platinum-like 
in looks. Smart 12- 
size. The best watch 
$5.00 can buy. With 
radium dial, $6.00. 


ALDEN $12.50 

7 jewels . . .6/0 size 
. «radium dial. Chro- 
mium-finish case 
that won’t corrode 
and mark your wrist. 
A small, fine, Amer- 
ican-made wrist 
watch atan unusually 
moderate price. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


ECLIPSE $2.50 
Smaller and thinner 
than the Yankee. Mat 
finish metal dial has 
attractive double 
sunk effect, givingan 
appearance found in 
much more expen- 
sive watches. Eclipse 
Radiolite, $3.25 


MIDGET $3.25 
A small nea Pi 
younger boys. As! 

our Shad for one— 
it’san excellenttime- 

ieceand handsome. 
t finish metal dial 
with double sunk 
effect. Midget Radio- 
lite, $3.75. 


WRIST $3.50 
Asturdy, dependable 
wrist watch at a low 
price. Now with 
chromium finish 
back that won't cor- 
rode and mark your 
wrist. Mat finish 
metal dial with dou- 
blesunk effect. Wrist 
Radiolite, $4.00. 


ALDEN $17.50 
Tjewels...6/Osize... 
pain dial. Rolled 

‘plate case. . - 
peas or “white.” 
‘Two case styles:“rec- 
tangular,”’ as illus- 
trated,and“cushion.” 
Packed in a hand- 
some silk-lined box. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago 
Waterbury, Conn. Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Service Department: 


San Francisco + 


Montreal 


Football players and farmers... 
aviators and engineers . . . motor- 
ists and millworkers . . . inventors 
and explorers ... scientists and 
surveyors... these are some of 


the people who have bought the 80 million Ingersolls. 


Why did they buy them? Because 
Ingersoll Watches have certain 
qualities that appeal to people of 
[ye active lives. They don’t have to be 

Se de coddled. They keep dependable 
time. They look good. And they come in a complete line 
—a watch for every taste, for every purse and purpose. 


That’s why real men buy Ingersolls. 
And that’s why real boys buy Inger- 
solls. A boy gives a watch the 
same hard use that it gets at the 
hands of an adventurous man. 
Climbing rocks and trees, “wrastlin’,” camping, play- 
ing games, skating, sleighriding—if you do any of 
these things you ought to have an Ingersoll, because 
it stands the gaff. 


Your Ingersoll gives you the key 
to punctuality. And punctuality 
will be of untold value to you 


See ——  lateronundde: 


Another thing—owning an Ingersoll mark sa 
judge of value. It shows that you know how to stretch 
a dollar just as far as it will go. And that’s a quality 


essential to your business success. 


For your convenience we have illustrated the up-to- 
date Ingersoll line at the left. Pick the watch you want, 
and ask your Ingersoll dealer for it. If not at your 
dealer’s, sent postpaid. 
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INGERSOLL 
TONGUE TEASERS 


There’s no time like the 
present, no present like 


Giving all we can for 
what we get, instead of 


getting all we can for the time. 
what we give. re < <S 

» » i Old Sol and Ingersoll. 
Edison Movies, Edison » » » 
Talkies, and Ingersoll | Goes wherever you run, 
Tickies. runs wherever you go. 


NARA ttt tat tt al atta atts 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


